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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 





Nortice.—SyLvanus UrBan requests bis Friends to observe that Reports, 
Correspondence, Books for Review, announcements of Births, Marriages, and 
Deaths, Gc., received after the 20th instant, cannot be attended to until the 


following Month, 





THE ORTHOGRAPHY OF 
ALDERSHOT. 

Srr,—I have recently been informed 
that not many months ago a weekly 
publication of known reputation, ridi- 
culed the spelling of Aldershot with 
a single ¢, and intimated that those 
who spelt it in this manner were igno- 
rant people. To these remarks, I sup- 
pose, must be attributed the fact that 
“The Times,” which was wont to speak 
of this place as Aldershot, now invari- 
ably prints Aldershott, Aldershot, not- 
withstanding such disparaging observa- 
tions, is the accepted spelling, and it 
is a mere piece of eccentricity to write 
it Aldershott. There was a time when 
the double-¢’s were fashionable, Open 
a book of the early part of the seven- 
teenth century, and a column might be 
filled with such words :—thatt, abbott, 
writt, shott, profitts, sett, hatt, dott, &. 
This is the period when our critic’s or- 
thography (Aldershott) made its appear- 
ance, but to assert that it is the proper 
spelling is going too far. I will now 
give your readers an opportunity of see- 
ing how variously the name of this 
place has been spelt, which I jot down 
from a few notes I happen to have 
among my own papers:—A.D. 1290, 
Alreschute. In an episcopal mandate, 
1398, Aldershote. In 1400, Alreschote. 
1463, Aldershote. Will dated April 14, 
1511: “I, John Awbrey, gentilman, of 
Aldershot in the county of Southampton, 
...to be buried in the church of St. 
Michael the Archangel in Aldershot ;” 
and it is several times mentioned in this 
will, and always spelt ‘ Aldershot.” 
1517, Capella de Aldershot. 1520 and 
1532, Aldershot. 1555, and 1567, Al- 


dershote. In the Manorial Court Books, 
Aldershot, in 1535 and 1582. In 1530, 
Aldershote (Records of St.Cross Hos- 
pital). 1610, Aldershot (Speed’s Map). 
1645, Aldershot (Parish Register of 
Wickham, Hants.). 1814, Aldershot 
(Manning and Bray’s History of Surrey). 
1846, Aldershot (Dugdale’s Monasticon, 
last edition).—I am, &ec. 
FRANCIS JOSEPH BAIGENT. 

Winchester, June 14, 1865. 

[“ Aldershott” is a mere barbarism, 
like the “ Dovor” which a local autho- 
rity attempted to establish a few years 


ago. } 


THE HERBERTS OF CHAPPELL. 
Siz,—Sir David Mathew, Lord High 
Standard-Bearer of England at the battle 
of Towton, married one of the Herberts 
of Chappell (about the time of Henry VI.) 
Who were the “Herberts of Chap- 
pell?”—I am, &c., 
A DESCENDANT. 


GREGORY III. 

Srr,—I have in my possession a copper 
coin or medal resembling a half-penny, 
obv. a head wreathed to the right and 
the inscription GREGORY III. PoN., and 
on the rev. figure of Britannia, below 
her the date 1730, and over, the inscrip- 
tion BRITAJN’S ISLES. I should feel 
thankful if some of your readers would 
enlighten me as to the cause of this, 
I presume, commemorative medal being 
struck a thousand years after that Pope 
ascended the papal chair.—I am, &ec. 

J. B.S. 





Several Reviews and Obituaries in 
type are unavoidably postponed. 
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ON THE ARMS OF DE CLARE. 


By tue Rev. James Graves, A.B., M.R.I.A. 

In the first portion of this paper*, I adduced reasons which 
shew that to whatever house belong the arms on the shield 
of the Christ Church effigy, being, In chief”, or, as perhaps 
the blazon should run, On a chief, three crosses crosslet, they 
cannot possibly be those of Richard de Clare, surnamed Strong- 
bow: (1) because the original effigy of that personage was 
broken by the fall of the church; (2) because the existing 
sculpture is fourteenth-century work, and therefore (3) the 
supposition that, two centuries and a half later, Sir H. Sydney 
may have had it carved anew is untenable, whilst (4) we have 
evidence that the effigy. was brought from Drogheda in Eliza- 
beth’s reign to supply the place of the broken monument. 

To what name the shield with the three crosses crosslet is to 
be assigned is a question which I am not obliged to solve. That 
it was owned by some family of the Pale I have little doubt, 
but extensive searches in the British Museum have failed to 
give the desired solution®. Mr. Papworth, in his ‘“ Ordinary 





* Gent. Maa., April, 1865, pp. 4083—408. I frankly recognise the spirit of 
fair and honourable controversy exhibited by Ciypzus (GznT. MaG., May, 1865, 
p- 620), but as I conceive that this paper, which was in type before I read his last 
letter, contains an answer to the several points he brings forward, I do not there- 
fore notice it in the text. I would merely observe that the “admission” with 
regard to the tomb being brought from Drogheda is not mine, but Ware’s. Nobody 
bases a heraldic theory on the spurious wooden effigy at Gloucester Cathedral, or 
on the tombs of the De la Beches at Aldworth, so that they are not cases in point. 
I rely on the style of the Christ Church effigy to prove that it could not possibly 
have been sculptured at the close of the sixteenth century, unless it was an exact 
copy, and tbat it cannot be an exact copy of the original monument of Strongbow 
is self-evident. 

> The sculpturing of the shield seems to indicate a chief, but such indications 
are often fallacious, and the correct blazon may be In chief. 

© Mr. Orlando Jewitt, to whom I am indebted for much assistance in elucidating 
the subject, informs me that he has searched in vain for the clue in the Museum 
library. 

GenT, Mac. 1865, Vor. II. B 
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of British Armorials,” states that Fitz Osbert and Damerly 
bore these arms, whilst if we extend the search to crosses 
crosslet paté (frequently used interchangeably in early times 
with the former) we only get Ogie, Strongbow, Marshall, and 
Dyall: the last, Mr. Papworth, in a private letter to me, pre- 
sumes to be modern, whilst Ogie, Strongbow, and Marshall re- 
solve themselves into one, and are resultant from the old blunder 
of Sydney’s “restored” monument; for Ogie (Augum, or Eu, 
in Normandy) was the territorial cognomen of the Gilbert, 
Count of Eu and of Brione, father of Gilbert, called Strongbow, 
and erroneously termed Earl of Ogie, as well as Earl of Pem- 
broke and Chepstow, or Strigul, whose grandson Richard was 
the famous Strongbow 4 of the Irish Conquest, whilst Marshall 
comes in for them as being the husband of Isabel, granddaughter 
of the latter. It is pretty plain that this all comes of the mys- 
tification which arose from Sydney’s “restoration.” The autho- 
rities for the attribution of the crosses crosslet to Richard de 
Clare, surnamed Strongbow, the elder, are not older than that 
time, and even they do not venture to give these arms to his 
father Gilbert °. 

To illustrate the question fully, it may be allowed here to 
state at some length the pedigree of De Clare‘, and this done 
I shall adduce the proofs on which I rely, as shewing what 
were the true arms of Richard de Clare, Earl of Pembroke, 
who subsequently became Lord of Leinster first in right of 
his own good sword and then by grant from King John. 


De CLARE. 
Gzorrry, natural son of Richard I., Duke of Normandy, Count of Eu 
and Brione, had a son, 
GiBERt, Earl of Eu and Brione, in Normandy, from whose second son, 
Baldwin, descend the Earls of Rivers ; the eldest son, 





* I threw out a conjecture as to the origin of this “nick-name” in my first 
article, but I do not give much weight to it. 

© He bore a canton, according to the “ Ordinary of British Armorials.” 

‘ This surname is given by anticipation to the earlier personages of the house, 
who, as is well known, did not style themselves “de Clare;” in fact, surnames 
were not then in general use. Strongbow called himseif “ Richard fitz Richard 
fitz Gilbert.” 

© I gladly acknowledge the kind aid of the Rev. Samuel Hayman and of Mr. Pap- 
worth in drawing up the pedigree of De Clare. Mr. Hayman’s authority is Burke’s 
“ Extinct Peerages.” There are great obscurities in its earlier portions, possibly 
also there may be errors, I shall be glad if those specially acquainted with the 
subject are able to point out any that have escaped me, 
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RicHarp Firz Gitzert, having accompanied the Conqueror into England, 
participated in the spoils of conquest, and obtained extensive possessions both 
in the new and old dominions of his royal leader and kinsman. In 1073 
(6 Gulielmi Conquestoris) we find him joined, under the designation of 
Ricardus de Benefacta, with William de Warren, in the great office of Jus- 
ticiary of England. Along with William de Warren, in three years after- 
wards, he was in arms against the rebellious lords, Robert de Britelio, Earl 
of Hereford, and Ralph Waher or Guader, Earl of Norfolk and Suffolk. In 
several engagements he behaved with great gallantry. At the time of the 
general survey, towards the close of William’s reign, he was called Ricardus 
de Tonebruge, from his seat at Tonebruge (now Tunbridge), in Kent. This 
town and castle he had acquired of the Archbishop of Canterbury, in lieu of 
the castle of Brion. At this time he enjoyed in Surrey thirty-eight lordships ; 
in Essex thirty-five, in Cambridgeshire three, with a few in Wilts and Devon ; 
in Suffolk ninety-five, and among them that of Ciarz. From this last-named 
seigniory, he was sometimes denominated Ricardus de Clare. He married 
Rohese, daughter of Walter Gifford, Earl of Buckingham ; and had issue, 

I, GrizeRrt, his successor. 

IT. Roger, an eminent soldier in the reign of Henry I. He died s. p. 

III. Robert, steward to Henry I. He married Maud, dau. of Simon St. Liz, 

Earl of Huntingdon ; and by her had issue, 
Walter Fitz Robert, whose son, 

Robert Fitz Walter, was one of the most distinguished of the barons 
who rebelled against John. He was styled “Marshal of the Army 
of God and Holy Church.” : 

IV. Walter, who had licence from the King to enjoy all he could conquer 

in Wales. He possessed all Nether-Gwent. He founded Tintern, and 
died s. p. 

V. Richard, a monk of Bec, in Normandy, and afterwards Abbot of Ely. 

I. A daughter, married to Ralph de Telieres, Lord of Crespin. 

II. A daughter, married to Waildericus Teutonicus. 

Richard de Tonebruge is believed to have fallen in a skirmish with the 
Welsh. His eldest son, 

GILBERT DE ToNnEBRUGE, resided at Tonebruge, and inherited all his father’s 
lands in England. This nobleman joined in the rebellion of Robert de 
Mowbray, Earl of Northumberland ; but, observing that his sovereign 
(William Rufus) was on the point of falling into an ambuscade, he relented, 
sought the pardon of his royal master, and saved him. We find him, how- 
ever, subsequently engaged in rebellion, in the same reign. He fortified 
against the King his castle at Tonebruge ; and he lost his estate. Gilbert 
married Adeliza, dau. of the Earl of Clermont, and had issue, 

I. Ricuaxrp, his successor. 

II. Grizert, of whom hereafter (see page 9). 

II. Walter. 

IV. Hervey, famous in the conquest of Ireland, as Hervey of Montmaurice, 

who married Elizabeth, widow of Gilbert Strongbow. 

V. Baldwin, who had issue, 

1. William. 2. Robert. 3. Richard. And a daughter, Margaret. 

Gilbert de Tonebruge, who was a munificent benefactor to the Church, 
was succeeded by his eldest son, 
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. Ricwarp, called de Clare from the manor of Clare, in Suffolk, and ad- 
vanced to the Earldom of Hertford, regno Stephen. This nobleman was 
leader of many successful expeditions into Wales, where he acquired many 
lordships, and held several strong castles. In 1124, he removed the monks 
from Clare to St. Augustine’s, Stoke, bestowing on them a little wood called 
Stoke-Ho, with a doe every year out of his park at Hunedene. He married 
Evelina, daughter of Ranulph, Earl of Chester, by whom he had, 

I. GrBeERt, his successor. 

II. Roger, who was heir to his brother. 

III. Warrer. 

A daughter, Alice, who married Cadwalader-ap-Griffith, Prince of North 
Wales. 

The Earl of Hertford, who had reared the standard of revolt, was slain in 
a battle with the Welsh. His eldest son, 

GILBERT DE CLakg, second Earl of Hertford, is said by Dugdale to have 
borne also the title of Ear] of Clare. But Hornby observes that this means 
only Earl a¢ Clare ; for his earldom was certainly at Hertford. This noble- 
man, in 1145, 8th of Stephen, was a hostage for his uncle, Ranulph, Earl of 
Chester. Subsequently, being in rebellion against the King, he was taken 
prisoner, and was held in captivity until he had surrendered all his strong 
places. He died in 1151, without issue, and was succeeded by his brother, 

Rocer pe Ciarg, third Earl of Hertford, who is said to have borne the 
title of Earl of Clare. In the 3rd of Henry II., this nobleman obtained from 
the King all the lands in Wales which he could win. He marched into 
Cardigan with a great army, and fortified divers castles there. In.the 9th 
of same reign, we find him summoned by Thomas 4 Becket, Archbishop of 
_ Canterbury, to Westminster, that he might do homage to the prelate for his 

castle of Tonebruge. At the King’s command, he refused to do so, alleging 
that he held it by military service, and that the castle belonged to the Crown, 
not to the Church. He married Maude, daughter of James de St. Hillary, 
by whom (who, after his decease, re-married with William de Albini, Earl 
of Arundel) he had issue, 

I. RicHarp, his successor. 

Il. Joun. 

III. Ricwarp. 

IV. James. 

A daughter, Matilda. 

This Earl, who from his munificence to the church, and his numerous acts 

of piety, was called The Good, died in 1173, and was succeeded by his son, 
. Ricwarp pe Crarz, fourth Earl of Hertford, who, in the 7th Richard L, 
gave a thousand pounds to the King for livery of the lands of his mother’s 
inheritance, with his proportion of those some time belonging to Giffard, Earl 
of Buckingham. He married Amicia, second daughter and co-heiress (with 
her sisters, Mabel, wife of the Earl of Evereux in Normandy, and Isabel, the 
divorced wife of King John,) of William, Earl of Gloucester, by whom he had 
issue, 

GrLBeERrt, his successor. 

Joan, married to Rhys-Grig, Prince of South Wales. 

This Earl, who was one of the twenty-five barons appointed to enforce the 
observance of Magna Charta, died in 1218, and was succeeded by his son, 
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GupeERt DE Care, fifth Earl of Hertford, who [after the decease of Geof- 
frey de Mandeville, Earl of Essex, the second husband of Isabel, the divorced 
wife of King Joun, (one of the co-heiresses mentioned above of William, Earl 
of Gloucester,) and in her right Earl of Gloucester, and her own decease s. p. 
as also the decease of Almaric d’Evreux, son of the Earl of Evereux, by 
Mabel the other co-heiress, who likewise succeeded to the Earldom of Glou- 
cester] became Earl of Gloucester, in right of his mother Amicia, the other 
co-heiress. This nobleman’ was among the principal barons who took up 
arms against King John, and was appointed one of the twenty-five chosen to 
enforce the observance of Magna Charta. In the ensuing year, still opposing 
the arbitrary proceedings of the Crown, he fought at Lincoln, under the ba- 
ronial banner, and was taken prisoner there by William Marshall, Earl of 
Pembroke ; but he soon afterwards made his peace. Gilbert married Isabel, 
one of the daughters, and, eventually, co-heiresses of the above-mentioned 
Earl, in right of whom, (who married after his decease, Richard, Earl of 
Cornwall, brother of King Henry III.,) he became Lord of the Liberty of 
Kilkenny. By this Isabel he had issue :— 

I. Ricuarp, his successor. 

If. William, poisoned in 1258, at the table of Peter de Savoy. 

Ill. Gilbert. ’ 

I. Amicia, married to Baldwin de Redvers, fourth Earl of Devon. 

II. Agnes. 

III. Isabel, married-to Robert de Brus. 

The Earl died in 1229, and was succeeded by his eldest son, 

RIcHARD DE CLARE, sixth Earl of Hertford and second Earl of Gloucester, 
then in minority. The wardship of this young nobleman was granted to 
Hubert de Burgh, Earl of Kent, Justiciary of England, whose daughter 
Margaret, to the great displeasure of the King, (Henry III.,) he afterwards 
clandestinely married. From this lady he was divorced ; for we find him by 
the King’s order married in the next year to Maude, daughter of John de 
Lacy, Earl of Lincoln. In consideration whereof the said John paid to the 
Crown five thousand marks, and remitted a debt of two thousand more. 
His Lordship, who appears to have been a very distinguished personage in the 
reign of Henry III., was one of the chief nobles present in Westminster Hall, 
(40 Henry IIL.) when Boniface, Archbishop of Canterbury, with other pre- 
lates, pronounced a solemn curse, with candles lighted, upon all those who 
should thenceforth violate Magna Charta. In two years afterwards, an at- 
tempt was made by Walter de Scotenay, his chief counsellor, to poison the 
Earl and his brother William, which proved effective as to the latter, while 
his Lordship narrowly escaped, with the loss of his hair and nails. In the 
next year, the Earl was commissioned with others of the nobility, by the 
King’s appointment and by that of the whole Baronage of England, to the 
parliament of France. He was to convey King Henry III.’s resignation of 
Normandy, and to adjust all differences between the two Crowns. Upon 
the return of the mission, he reported its proceedings to the King, in par- 
liament. About this period, he had licence to fortify the Isle of Portland, 
and to embattle it as a fortress. It is reported of this nobleman, that being 
at Tewkesbury, in the 45th Henry IIL, a Jew, who had fallen into a jakes, 
on the Saturday, refusing to be pulled out in reverence to the Jewish sabbath, 
was suffered by the Earl to remain there on the next day, the Christian Sab- 
bath, and was taken out dead on the Monday following. He suffered from 
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poison administered to him at the table of Peter de Savoy, the Queen’s 
uncle, in 1258, but recovered. The Earl died in July, 1262. He left 
issue :— 

I. GripeRrt, his successor. 

II. Thomas, who in the lst of Edward I., was steward of the forests of 
Essex. He died in the 15th of the same reign, leaving (by Juliana, 
his wife, daughter of Sir Maurice Fitz-Maurice),— 

1. Richard, buried 1218, at Limerick. 

2. Thomas. 

1. Margaret. 

2. Maud. 

3. Isabel, married to Gilbert de Clare. 

For their descendants, see Rev. Samuel Hayman’s Tabular sheet in 

Sainthill’s second Tract on the Old Countess of Desmond. 
III. Benedict, who had, 

1. Isabel. 

2. Margaret. 

3. Roesia. 

I. Rose, married to Roger de Mowbray. 

Il. Margaret, married s. py. to Edmund, Earl of Cornwall. 

III. Isabel. 

The Earl was succeeded by his elder son, 

GILBERT DE CLARE, surnamed the Red, seventh Earl of Hertford and third 
Earl of Gloucester. By the King’s procurement, he espoused in the lifetime 
of his father, Alice, daughter of Guy, Earl of Angoulesme, and niece of the 
King of France, which monarch bestowed upon the lady a marriage portion 
of five thousand marks. Like his predecessors, this nobleman was zealous in 
the cause of the barons. Immediately after the defeat of the insurrectionary 
nobles at Northampton (48 Henry III.) he proceeded to London, to rouse the 
citizens. Having effected this, he received the honour of knighthood from 
Montfort, Earl of Leicester, at the head of the army at Lewes. Of this 
army, he, with John Fitz-John and William de Montchesni, commanded 
the second brigade. A victory for the barons ensued, the King and Prince 
were made prisoners, and the whole power of the realm fell into the hands of 
the conquerors. The Earl procured a grant, under the great Seal, of all 
lands and possessions in England belonging to John de Warren, Earl of Sur- 
rey, a faithful adherent of the royal cause, excepting the castles of Reigate 
and Lewes, to hold during the pleasure of the Crown. Soon after, with some 
of the principal barons, he extorted from the captive monarch a commission 
authorizing Stephen, Bisb. p of Chichester, Simon Montfort, Earl of Leicester, 
and himself, to nominate nine persons of “the most faithful, prudent, and 
most studious of the public weal,” as well prelates as others, to manage all 
things according to the laws and oustoms of the realm, until the consulta- 
tions at Lewes should terminate. Becoming jealous, however, of the power 
of Leicester, the Earl soon after abandoned the baronial standard, and having 
assisted in procuring the liberty of the King and Prince, he commanded the 
second brigade of the royal army at the triumphant battle of Evesham, 
which restored the kingly power to its former lustre. In reward of these 
eminent services, he received a full pardon of himself and his brother 
Thomas of all prior treasons. He had also the custody of the castle of Ber- 
gavenny, during the minority of Maud, wife of Humphrey de Bohun. Yet he 
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veered in his allegiance; nor was he sincerely devoted to the royal cause 
until 1270, in which year, demanding from Prince Edward repayment of the 
expenses he had incurred at the battle of Evesham, with livery of all lands 
and castles which his ancestors had possessed, he had all his demands fully 
complied with. Thenceforward, he became a good and loyal subject of the 
Crown. On the death of King Henry, this nobleman was one of the lords 
who met at the New Temple in London, to proclaim Prince Edward, then in 
the Holy Land, successor to the Crown. So soon as the new monarch re- 
turned to England, the Earl of Hertford and Gloucester was the first to 
entertain him and his whole retinue, with great magnificence, for several 
days, at his castle of Tonebruge. In 13 Edward I., he divorced Alice, the 
French princess ; but, in consideration of her illustrious birth, he granted for 
her support during her life, six extensive manors and parks. In a few years 
after, he married Joan of Acre, daughter of King Edward I., upon which 
occasion he gave up the inheritance of all his castles and manors, as well in 
England as in Wales, to his royal father-in-law, to dispose of as he might 
think proper. These manors, &c., were entailed by the King on the Earl’s 
issue, by the said Joan ; and in default, on her heirs and assigns, should she 
survive his Lordship. The Earl of Hertford left, by the Princess Joan, 
issue,— ; 

I. GrBeErt, his successor. 

II. Alianore, married first to Hugh Despencer, and secondly to William, 

Lord Zouche, of Mortimer. 
III. Margaret, married first to Piers Gavestone, and secondly to Hugh de 
Audley, who was eventually created Earl of Gloucester. 
IV. Elizabeth, married first to John de Burgh, son of Richard, Eari of 
Ulster, by whom she had issue, 
William, Earl of Ulster, who married Maud, sister of Henry Planta- 
genet, Duke of Lancaster, and left a daughter and heiress. 
Elizabeth de Burgh, who married Lionel Plantagenet, Duke of Cla- 
rence, K.G., and had an only daughter and heiress. 
Philippa Plantagenet, who married Edward Mortimer, Earl of 
March; and through her, the House of York derived its claim 
to the throne. 

Earl Gilbert died in 1295; and the Countess Joan, surviving, married 
“a plain esquire,’ Ralph de Monthermer, clandestinely, without her royal 
father’s knowledge. To this alliance, through the intercession of Anthony 
Beke, Bishop of Durham, King Edward I. became reconciled, and eventually 
he took to his favour his new son-in-law, 

Ratrx DE MontHERMER, who during the lifetime of the Princess Joan, his 
wife, enjoyed the earldoms of Hertford and Gloucester, and was summoned 
to Parliament in these dignities from February 6, 1299, to November 3, 1306, 
jure uxoris, Joan died in 1307, and her husband thenceforward was sum- 
moned only as a baron, under the designation of Radulphus de Monthermer. 
We now return to 

GILBERT DE CLARE, who succeeded his father, and at the decease of his 
mother, Joan, became Earl of Hertford and Gloucester. He married Maud, 
daughter of Richard de Burgh, Earl of Ulster ; but falling at the battle of 
Bannockburn, in 1314, he left-John, who died s. p. 1316, when his large 
possessions devolved upon his three sisters as co-heiresses, and the earldoms 
of Hertford and Gloucester became Extincv. 
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Ciare, Eart or PEMBROKE. 

GitBERT pE CLARE, second son of Richard, feudal lord of Clare, and brother 
of Richard de Clare, Earl of Hertford, [supra, p. 6], having obtained from 
King Henry I. a licence to enjoy all lands he might win in Wales, marched 
a large force into Cardiganshire, and brought the whole country into subjec- 
tion. Here he soon after built two strong castles ; and, his power increasing, 
he was created by King Stephen, in 1138, Earl of Pembroke. He married 
Elizabeth, sister of Waleran, Earl of Mellent, and had issue a son *, 

Richard, surnamed Strongbow, his successor. 

Basilia, married to Reymond, son of William FitzGerald, of Ireland. 

The Earl, dying in 1149, was buried at Tintern, in Wales, and was suc- 
ceeded by his grandson, 

RicHarpD DE Crarg, the celebrated Strongbow, second Earl of Pembroke, 
the invader of Ireland. This nobleman was one of the witnesses to the 
solemn agreement made in 1153, between King Stephen and Henry, Duke 
of Normandy, whereby the latter was to succeed to the English thvone upon 
the decease of the former. But the leading part he subsequently had in the 
subjugation of Ireland, connects him rather with Irish than with English 
history. He married Eva, daughter of Dermot MacMurragh, and had issue 
(according to some historians) a son, who, having acted a dastardly part in 
a battle with the Irish, was executed by his father’s orders. Strongbow left 
a son, Walter, buried at Tintern, whose daughter, 

Isabel, became ward to King Henry II. ; in 1189 she was given in marriage 

to William Marshal, who thereupon became Earl of Pembroke '. 


It will be seen by the foregoing pedigree that Richard Fitz 
Gilbert, conqueror of Ireland, was descended from a second 
son of, and that his blood finally merged within four de- 
scents into that of, the eldest son of Gilbert, surnamed “ De 
Tonbruge.” If, therefore, we find the younger branch at an 
earlier period bearing arms the same with, or similar to those 
displayed on the seals of the elder branch subsequently, we 
may reasonably conclude that such was the true blazon of the 
race in all its branches, although perhaps differenced accord- 
ing to circumstances. 

Now, how stands the case ? 

Seals are universally acknowledged to afford the most trust- 
worthy evidence in heraldic questions. They were in effect 





» In the original charter preserved at Kilkenny Castle Richard Strongbow calls 
himself “ Comes Ricardus filius comitis Ricardi Gisleberti,’—-Ear] Richard the son 
of Earl Richard, (the son) of Gilbert. As this descent is different from that given 
in the peerages, I at one time thought it might have been an error of the scribe, 
and that the second “Comitis Ricardi” was redundant. But it seems a serious 
thing to set aside the distinct statement of so important a charter. 

' William, Earl of Pembroke, in a deed dated at Strigull (Chepstow), March 22, 
1223, states that his father was named William, who was the husband of Isabel, 
daughter of Walter, son of Richard Strongbow. 
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of equal authority with the signature, “the name and hand- 
writing,” of the present day. The nobles and territorial pro- 
prietors of the early feudal times were normally men of war, 
they left the art of writing to the clergy. As men of war, 
they were covered and disguised by the defensive armour of the 
period; yet, when in the turmoil and confusion of the battle, 
it was necessary that their followers should know them; hence 
the origin of the “ cognizance” and of the arms on the sur- 
coat and the shield. But they had lands to confer on the 
Church or on their men, rights to devolve, missives and letters 
to send. The cleric scribed on the parchment what the man 
of war ordered him, but it required authenticity. Hence, as 
the lord could not write, the necessity of the seal. And, as 
the man of war loved his battle cognizance, he got the cunning 
worker in metals to carve for him on his seal his portraiture 
as he rode his war-horse in the charge, or sturdily stood the 
brunt of the fight on foot. But how was he to be known by 
this his seal? Truly as he was known in the lists, or on the 
battle-field. His arms must appear on his shield, and on the 
trappings of his horse; and so we find it. A mistake in the 
blazon would be fatal in the field of battle, an error in the bear- 
ing engraved on the seal would invalidate the deed. Hence, we 
can trust to the seals of these mailed men of war. Their trusty 
shields, that so often turned aside the deadly thrust, or warded 
off the crushing blow, are dust. The more fragile impressions 
of their seals have in some instances come down tous. They 
are heraldic evidence of the highest class, especially when 
attached to legal deeds of undoubted authenticity. 

Fortunately we have preserved to our time a deed of Richard 
de Clare, Lord of Leinster, with his seal appended, both in ad- 
mirable preservation. In the muniment-room of the Marquis 
of Ormonde at Kilkenny Castle, amongst thousands of other 
little known, but priceless historic documents and sphragistic 
treasures, there is a small parchment deed (not much larger 
than this page) conveying to one of Earl Richard’s followers, 
Adam de Hereford, the conquered lands of O’Kelly in Ossory. 
The elder branch of the De Clares have also left us their seals, 
and these, with evidence afforded us by the arms on the seal of 
the Corporation of Kilkenny, will serve (when we return to the 
subject) to shew what were the real arms of De Clare. 


Gent. Mac. 1865, Vou. II, B® 
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THE ASTURIAS AND ITS ANTIQUITIES. 
By tue Rev. H. F. Tozer. 


Or all the provinces of Spain, none perhaps is so little known, or 
so seldom visited by Englishmen, as the Asturias. This may appear 
extraordinary at first sight, from its comparative nearness to this 
country; but the strangeness will disappear after a glance at the 
map, which shews how isolated, and consequently how difficult of 
access, its position is. The westerly continuation of the Pyrenees, 
which runs in an unbroken chain from the borders of France to the 
Atlantic, at a distance of thirty miles, more or less, from the Bay of 
Biscay, and has been called, for want of a better name, the Asturian 
or Cantabrian range, forms an effectual barrier, from its height and 
steepness, to prevent more than a very limited communication be- 
tween the inland districts and the strip of coastland which forms the 
Basque provinces, the Asturias, and Galicia. Again, between the 
main chain and the sea another lower range of mountains intervenes, 
sometimes bordering the coast, at others, retiring more towards the 
interior; and the spurs that run off from these two have divided up 
the whole country into such a confused mass of hills and valleys, as to 
render it very difficult to penetrate from one part to another, and en- 
tirely to prevent any line of traffic from passing by this way. The 
character of the population also has tended to produce the same effect. 
In the remote highlands of a country like Spain, which has frequently 
been overrun by foreign conquerors, we should expect to find samples 
of the different races by which it has been occupied: and this is 
exactly what we do find here. In the eastern part the Basque popu- 
lation, who for a long time were a puzzle to ethnologists, are now de- 
termined with some certainty to be the remains of the earliest race, 
akin to the Lapps, Magyars, and other Turanian tribes, by which 
Europe was originally overspread. In the west, extending to the 
Atlantic, the Galicians are the purest representatives of the Iberian 
people. Between these two the Asturians, another distinct race, in- 
tervene ; whose physiognomy testifies to a large admixture of Gothic 
blood, as is only natural from the length of time during which this 
province was the refuge of the Goths, and the head-quarters of their 
supremacy. But the effect of these distinctions has been to produce 
even greater isolation, and to lessen still more the communication be- 
tween one part of the country and another. 

Yet, if the traveller is not afraid of a little discomfort and rough 
living, he will find numerous objects of interest in the Asturias; 
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more, in all probability, than in any other province of Spain, except 
Andalucia. The mountain scenery is everywhere striking, the highest 
peaks rising in places to an elevation of 10,000 ft.; the rivers are 
numerous and clear, and the vegetation luxuriant. The natives are 
for the most part the handsomest, and certainly the most hospitable 
and agreeable to strangers, of all the inhabitants of the Peninsula ; 
and one meets here the unusual phenomenon of real energy and con- 
sequent prosperity, such as cannot be matched in any other part of 
Spain. It has also the honour of being the Principality, the Wales, 
of that country, the heir-apparent to the Spanish throne having ever 
since the fourteenth century taken his title from this province. But 
by far the greatest source of interest is to be found in the Christian 
antiquities and their historical associations, which are assembled here, 
as those of the Moors in like manner are in Andalucia. Here is the 
cave of Covadonga, “the cradle of Spain,’ as Spanish poets have 
called it, where the Moors received the first check in their career of 
conquest, and where the question was decided, whether they should 
subjugate the whole country. Here, too, is Oviedo, the mountain 
capital, which was subsequently founded as the head-quarters of the 
Gothic monarchy ; together with the ancient buildings. in its neigh- 
bourhood, dating from the earliest antiquity, and yet so little known 
that antiquaries have hitherto been unable to pronounce on the style 
of architecture to which they belong. 

At daybreak on the 3rd of August, 1863, we found ourselves, my 
companion and I, at the Puerto de Pajares, the summit of the pass 
which leads over the Asturian chain from Leon to Oviedo; and were 
greatly struck with the depth of the valleys that opened beneath us, 
and the wide extent of undulating country stretching away beyond. 
It is the peculiarity of Spain, as compared with the other peninsulas 
of southern Europe, that it rises from the north and south towards 
the interior in a succession of elevated table-lands, divided from one 
another by mountain-chains, or sierras, running from east to west. 
No one can fail to be struck with this in approaching Madrid from 
the south. For instance, in crossing the Sierra Morena, after a long 
ascent from the valley of the Guadalquivir, you find only a moderate 
descent before you into the plains of La Mancha; and the same thing 
occurs in other parts of the route. Consequently, the central plain, 
in which Madrid stands, being nearly 2,500 ft. above the sea, and at 
the same time exposed to the heat of a burning sun, is extremely un- 
healthy, from the rarity of the air, and the sudden changes of tem- 
perature. The Spaniards have a proverb, that “ the air of Madrid is 
so subtle, that it will put out the life of man, when it will not extin- 
guish a candle.” A friend of mine, when staying there some years 
ago, was informed in the course of conversation by a gentleman living 

Gent. Mac. 1865, Vot. II. c 
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in the same hotel, that persons were sometimes affected by loss of 
voice, and that this symptom was often rapidly followed by death. 
The next morning he had arranged to start on an expedition to Se- 
govia, but what was his consternation on waking to find his voice 
completely gone! However, he wisely took no notice of it, and has 
lived to tell the tale. 

It was this same feature in the conformation of the country, with 
which we were so forcibly struck in the view from the Puerto. Two 
days before, when we were crossing the plains of Leon, we remarked 
how low the Asturian chain appeared from that side, notwithstanding 
its great elevation; and what was still more curious, the mountains 
seemed to be without sufficient base, the deeply-cleft summits being 
out of proportion to the mass from which they rose. Again, during 
our night journey, from Leon to the Puerto, the ascent had not ap- 
peared either very long or very steep; but here the descent seemed 
almost infinite, and the country beyond, though itself mountainous, 
was spread far below. It took four hours to reach the level of Oviedo 
by an excellently engineered road; but two high mountain-crests had 
to be crossed after this before we reached that place ; so well defended 
is it on this side, and so retired in its situation. The scenery of the 
descent is splendid: it is Tyrolese rather than Alpine, and more like 
the Bavarian highlands than either. In this part of the Asturian 
chain even the highest peaks are covered with brushwood ahd vege- 
tation, while at your feet lie the more fertile valleys, clothed with 
walnut, chestnut, poplar, fig, alder, and other trees—an extraordinary 
contrast to the rest of arid Spain. It is a land of rivers and brooks, 
clear as crystal, and full of trout; and consequently there are rich 
meadows for hay on the steep mountain sides—regular alps, in the 
proper sense of the word ; and the maize, which throughout this dis- 
trict takes the place of wheat, attains an unusual height. Some way 
down we overlooked an iron mine at some distance below us, and in 
various places there were signs of coal; for these two products are 
more abundant in the Asturias than in any other part of the Penin- 
sula. On reaching the second of the two ridges which have been men- 
tioned, we gained an extensive view over the lower mountain ranges 
towards the Bay of Biscay, though the sea itself was not visible; and 
then at last Oviedo came in sight, placed on more level ground, but 
still deeply set among the mountains, of which the lofty Cuesta de 
Naranco on the north side is the most conspicuous, It is a clean and 
pleasant town, though it does not bear the stamp of antiquity strongly 
impressed upon it; it has also an air of business about it, and the 
streets are lighted with gas, which is far from common even in the 
larger Spanish towns. There is a short railway from this place to 
the port of Gijon on the coast; and from thence again another line 
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runs for a short distance into the interior: this latter was the first 
railroad constructed in Spain, and though badly made—for it was the 
work of a native engineer, and has taught the Spaniards to employ 
foreigners in subsequent undertakings of a similar kind—yet it is 
a proof of an enterprising spirit among the Asturians. 

The day and half that we spent at Oviedo was devoted to the anti- 
quities. Of the cathedral I need say but little, as it does not date 
from a very early period (the end of the fourteenth century), and 
has been described by others. Its merits have been greatly over- 
estimated ; for though it is a fine Gothic building, yet in France or 
Germany it would be considered second-rate. The style of the church 
generally is a late Decorated, with flowing tracery, but the arches of 
the clerestory windows are much depressed, and there are some fea- 
tures in the triforium which resemble our Perpendicular. The stained 
glass of the clerestory is superb, especially the greens, a rare colour. 
The east end is arranged on the chevet plan. The one of the two 
west end towers, which is finished, is rich, and terminates in an open- 
work spire. The cloisters, though they enclose a small space of 
ground, are lofty and simple ; the tracery of the windows is very rich 
and bold, partly geometrical, partly flowing; the whole is in a good 
style of architecture. 

Between the cathedral and the cloisters stands the great object of 
veneration, and the most interesting piece of antiquity in Oviedo, the 
Camara Santa, or Holy Chamber, which was built by King Alonso el 
Casto in the year 802, as a receptacle for the sacred relics, which had 
been transported into the Asturias from Toledo at the time of the 
Moorish invasion. So great is its sanctity, that it contains no altar, 
and mass is never said there; and Morales, the antiquary who was 
commissioned by Philip II. to investigate the ecclesiastical antiquities 
of Spain, when writing his “ Journal’ in the building, says, “ I write 
this in the church before the grating, and God knows I am as it were 
beside myself with fear and reverence, and I can only beseech God to 
give me strength tg proceed with that for which I have not power 
myself.” We are singularly fortunate in having an accurate account 
of the Asturian antiquities, drawn from personal observation and 
original documents, by so faithful a hand as Ambrosio Morales, as 
early as the sixteenth century, and further confirmed and illustrated 
by Sandoval in the seventeenth, and Risco in the eighteenth cen- 
turies; these authorities have been frequently consulted in compiling 
the following notice *. 

The Camara Santa is raised to some height above the ground, in 





* A translation of Morales’ account of this building is given in one of the notes 
to Southey’s.“ Roderic,” canto xviii. 
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order to preserve the relics from the effects of the humidity of the 
climate ; beneath it is a chapel, dedicated to the martyr Santa Leo- 
cadia, which may be seen from the cloisters—a simple semicircular 
stone vault, massively built to support the superincumbent weight. 
The Camara is approached from the south transept of the cathedral 
by a flight of steps leading through a winding way to a vestibule, 
from which you enter the chamber itself by a square doorway, de- 
scending by a shorter flight of steps. It would seem as if every pre- 
caution had been taken to conceal the building and the treasures 
which it contains. Its dimensions are given as 24 ft. by 16, exclu- 
sive of the sanctuary at the further end, the floor of which is one step 
higher than that of the rest of the building, while its roof, which is 
of stone, and plain, is considerably lower than the elaborately groined 
semicircular stone roof of the other part. These groinings spring 
from pillars with richly foliated capitals, six in number, as there are 
two bays; and attached to each pillar, forming an integral part of the 
shaft, are two full-length figures of apostles, elaborately sculptured, 
making twelve in all. The pavement of this part is richly tessellated. 
The only window is a small opening at the east end in the upper part 
of the sanctuary. The ornamental work all through is Lombard or 
Romanesque ; but there is, I believe, no doubt, that the sanctuary is 
the only remaining part of the work of Alonso el Casto, while the 
outer part of the chamber, together with the vestibule, is of the time 
of Alonso VI., the end of the eleventh or beginning of the twelfth 
century. The Spaniards always apply the name Gothic to the Roman- 
esque style, as having been the work of the Goths (obras de los 
Godos) ; and the term is much more applicable to it than to the 
Pointed style. 

The relics are shewn to the faithful every morning at 8.30, and at 
that hour accordingly we repaired thither. Several lamps were now 
lighted, and one of the canons was in attendance, together with a cho- 
rister, who named and described the sacred objects. In the centre 
stands the Holy Ark, in which the relics were originally contained. 
This is about 5 ft. in length, and 3 ft. in width and height; the top is 
flat ; and both this and the sides are plated with silver, which is richly 
embossed with figures and foliage, and there is an inscription relating 
to the relics. Its history is thus given by Morales :—“ When Chosroes, 
the King of Persia, in the time of the Emperor Heraclius, came upon 
the Holy Land, and took the city of Jerusalem, the bishop of that 
city, who was called Philip, and his clergy, with pious forethought, 
secreted the Holy Ark, which from the time of the Apostles had been 
kept there, and its stores augmented with new relics, which were de- 
posited therein. After the victory of Chosroes, the Bishop Philip 
with many of his clergy passed into Africa, carrying with them the 
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Holy Ark; and there it remained some years, till the Saracens en- 
tered into that province also, and then Fulgentius, the Bishop of 
Ruspina, with providence like that which had made Philip bring it 
into Africa, removed it into Spain. Thus it came to the holy Church 
of Toledo, and was from thence removed to Asturias, and hidden in 
the cave of Monsagro; finally, King Don Alonso el Casto removed it 
to the Camara Santa; and afterwards King Don Alonso the Great 
enriched it.’”” There seems to be hardly any doubt that it was brought 
from Toledo to the Asturias, but it may well be doubted whether any 
of its earlier wanderings are authentic; the settings and ornaments of 
many of the relics are in the style of early medieval art, and are 
superb specimens of jewellery and silversmiths’ work. The relics 
themselves, of which catalogues are presented to those who visit 
them, are more remarkable even than the ordinary collections of such 
objects ; among them are found a piece of Elijah’s mantle, some of 
“the hair with which the Magdalen wiped the feet of Christ,” part 
of the broiled fish and honeycomb which our Saviour ate after His 
resurrection, and one of the thirty pieces of silver for which Judas 
betrayed Him. The most sacred of all is the swdario, or sacred hand- 
kerchief, which is only shewn three times in the year, when it is dis- 
played to the people in the cathedral from a balcony which communi- 
cates with the staircase of the Camara Santa. There were also two 
ivory diptychs of most curious workmanship; in one of which was 
a figure of Christ on the cross, very rudely executed, with the legs 
hanging apart; while the other was extremely rich and well carved, 
representing scenes from the life of our Lord. 

These remains of various or doubtful antiquity are ranged on shelves, 
and in cases about the walls; there is, however, one among them, the 
genuineness of which has considerable probability in its favour. This 
is Pelayo’s oaken cross, which he bore in his hand when he sallied 
forth against the Moors from the cave of Covadonga. The wood is 
now entirely concealed by the beautiful silver-work, with which it is 
encased, and which is enriched with enamel, and huge uncut gems. 
It is nearly, but not quite, a Greek cross, the upright being about 2 ft. 
high, the cross-piece 18 in., and it rests on a kind of spike. It was 
covered with silver at Gauzon in a.p. 908, and dedicated by King 
Alonso el Magno, and has always been regarded as the one borne by 
Pelayo, which would very naturally be preserved as a relic; but 
Morales himself remarks that a difficulty arises from there being no 
mention of this in the inscription, which simply speaks of its dedica- 
tion by Alonso. “I wish,” says the faithful old antiquary, “ that 
the King had stated that it was so in his inscription.” 

After seeing these we were shewn the cathedral library by one of 
the canons who was librarian. Whilst I was there, I happened to 
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refer to Ford’s ‘‘ Handbook,” to see whether he mentioned any books 
as being especially remarkable, and the librarian, who, I then dis- 
covered, understood a little English, looked over me; when suddenly 
my eye lighted on one of those objurgatory passages against the 
Spanish authorities, in which the author frequently indulges, and 
which are the principal fault in his otherwise admirable book. It 
ran as follows:—‘ The fine old library of the cathedral, of which 
many MSS. really came from Toledo, had long been left by the 
chapter as food for worms, so Gil Blas’ good uncle was no unworthy 
dignitary of these stalls.” I did my best to divert his attention to 
another part of the page, but he was not to be decoyed; and I had 
the pleasure of hearing him read it aloud slowly, arriving at the 
meaning by easy stages; after which he translated it for the benefit 
of another portly member of the Chapter who was sitting by. My 
perplexity was great; I could only remark that it shewed how neces- 
sary it was to visit the spot, in order to discover how unfounded such 
an accusation was; however, the old gentleman took it very good- 
humouredly, and laughingly remarked that it was not quite as bad 
as had been represented. And, to do them justice, the books are 
now in good order, and well cared for. 

The most precious MS. is the Libro Gotico, a collection of the 
archives and documents of the early Gothic times, made and illu- 
minated by order of Bp. Pelayo in the twelfth century. The rich 
illuminations, many of them occupying a whole page, represent the 
kings and queens of the period, and the costumes of the court, such 
as those of the royal guards, which are as curious and interesting in 
their way as the mosaics of Justinian’s court at Ravenna. The cha- 
racter of the illuminations corresponds in many respects with the re- 
markable frescoes on the roof of the Panteon at Leon, which are in 
all probability of the same date. There were other curiosities in the 
way of MSS., and the will of Alonso el Casto; but what they prized 
still more than these was a Roman consular diptych of ivory, with 
a bust of good workmanship carved in low relief on the outside of 
both the leaves, which were held together by a silver pin, to which 
the hinges were fastened. 

About a quarter of a mile from the. city, in the Vega or plain to 
the north-east, stands another ancient church, which was built for 
Alonso el Casto by Tioda, the architect of the Camara Santa, a man 
evidently of great genius. This is dedicated to San Julian or Santul- 
lano, “such being the usual corruption of the name in this part of the 
country,” as Morales remarks. Externally it is a cruciform church, 
but the parts of the building which appear like transepts outside, are 
in reality chambers, walled off from the rest of the church, and not 
visible from the inside; one of them is now used as a sacristy, and 
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they are entered by doorways from the interior’. At the west end 
there is a long unsightly porch, which may be a modern addition : 
there is no tower or lantern over the intersection of the nave and 

















Plan of Church of Santullano. 
A. Porch. D. High Altar. G. G. Aisles. 
B. Vestibule. E. E. Lateral Chapels. H. H. H. H. Closed Chambers. 
C. Crossing. F. F. Transepts. I, Gallery. 


transepts. The buttresses are peculiar, from their projecting so 
very little from the wall. At the east end are three round-headed 
windows, now blocked up; and over the centre one is an opening 
with a triple light and small pillars with Lombard capitals. Both in 
the body of the church and the transepts there are round arches of 
brick or tile here and there in the walls outside, which may have be- 
longed to windows; but, whatever they were, they are all built up, 
and the only lights now existing are two square windows broken 
through the south side of the clerestory. Inside, the length of the 
building is about 60 ft.; its width (exclusive of the two chambers) 
about 35 ft. It consists of a nave and aisles, divided from one another 
by square columns; and at the east end, on either side of the high 
altar, are lateral chapels corresponding to the aisles. The arches all 
through the building are round, except those of the roof, which are 





» I must caution my readers against putting too much confidence in my arehi- 
tectural notes and plans. The notes are the rough jottings of an amateur, and in 
the plans the dimensions have been paced, not measured, and other slight inaccu- 
racies may be found in them. For the subsequent careful delineation of the plans 
I am indebted to my friend and travelling companion, the Rev. C. E. Hammond. 
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very much flattened. At the west end there is a small gallery over 
the door of entrance. The whole structure is singularly destitute of 
ornament. 

Near to Santullano are the remains of Nuestra Sefiora de la Vega, 
which has been converted into a manufactory of arms: it was a church 
of the twelfth century, and with the exception of two handsome 
tombs, hardly any of the early work remains. Within the city there 
are fragments here and there of the older architecture in parts of the 
more modern churches, and in a tower near the cathedral ; all these 
are distinctly Romanesque in their style, the most marked feature 
being windows with small pillars, like that at the east end of 
Santullano. 

Two other churches of great interest still remain to be noticed, 
which lie at some little distance from the city, about half-way up the 
side of the Cuesta de Naranco. It was here that King Ramiro I. 
(a.D. 850), the successor of Alonso el Casto, built his palace; and he 
shewed his taste in his choice of a site, for from this point the finest 
view of Oviedo is obtained. The city lies below you, on a low hill at 
the edge of the plain, clustering round the cathedral, which rises 
above the lower buildings, with its one openwork spire, while behind 
are seen the gigantic, apparently insuperable masses of the Asturian 
range. The palace has now disappeared, but the two churches which 
were built in connection with it still remain; and the Spanish writers 
are loud in their praise of the royal builder, who constructed the 
ecclesiastical buildings with so much greater solidity than his own 
abode. One of these, Santa Maria de Naranco, is situated on the 








Plan of Church of Santa Maria de Naranco. 
A. Western Chamber. B. Eastern Chamber. C. Sacristy. F. Font. 


steep hill-side, and has a crypt underneath; which arrangement, 

Morales says, was common in the old churches of the Asturias. This 

crypt is a simple semicircular stone vault, similar to that beneath the 

Camara Santa, with transverse ribs, the arch springing nearly from 

the ground: at the east end is a stone altar. Both to the east and 

west of the body of the crypt there is a rude chamber, separated from 
, 
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it by a wall, that to the west being on a higher level. The crypt is 
entered from the south side; the upper church from the north side, 
where the level of the ground is higher ; yet from this again you have 
to ascend by a flight of steps to the porch, which stands in the 
middle of the north wall. The arch of the doorway is pointed out- 
side, with the dog-tooth ornament, but this is evidently later than the 
rest of the building, for the marks of insertion are plain. The interior 
is a simple parallelogram of very massive construction, with a chamber 
at either end, that at the east end being on the same level as the 
nave, that to the west raised three steps above it. They are separated 
from it respectively by three round arches slightly stilted, which rest 
on columns, and support a wall reaching to the roof. The body of 
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the church is 15 ft. in breadth, and 36 ft. in length, exclusive of the 
chambers, for each of which 9 ft. must be added. In that at the east 
end the high altar stands; the other contains the font, but is other- 
wise vacant. The pillars just mentioned are very elegant, consisting 
each of four columns in one block attached together, with a rude sort 
of cable-moulding running round each of them; the workmanship 
however is somewhat rude, as if executed by inexperienced hands. 
The capitals are angular, with incised ornament, representing single 
figures of dragons within a bead-like tracery. All along the north 
and south walls runs an arcade with round arches, supported on 
pillars, like those I have described, engaged in the wall; some of 
these have lotus-leaved capitals®. The roof is a round stone vault, 





© Ford says that some of the columns were brought from a Roman temple at 

Lugo. This would be an important fact, if true; but I can find no authority for 

it, and I think the writer has misapplied a passage in the Espana Sagrada, where 
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with simple bands of groining running across from side to side, and 
springing from plain corbels above round shields of ornament in low 
relief, covered with interlaced tracery somewhat resembling Celtic 
art. Beyond the altar is a square vaulted room with small square 
windows; but it may be doubted whether this was part of the original 
design, though the arches leading into it are ancient. In the interior 
of the church there are no signs of windows, though some square 
holes have now been broken through ; outside there are arches in the 
walls, which appear to haye belonged to windows lighting the sides 
of the two chambers, and at the upper part of the west end wall there 
are signs of a triple window like that of Santullano. The old font, 
a round block of marble, hollowed out within, has lately been turned 
out of the building, and lies outside. 

The most puzzling question which arises about this church, relates 
to the object and use of the chamber at the west end. As the church 
was built in connexion with the neighbouring palace, I thought at 
first that this might have been intended for the royal pew; but in 
that case there would almost certainly have been a private entrance, 
and of this no sign exists. Was it then intended for a second high 
altar, and did the original arrangement of the church correspond to 
that of Bamberg Cathedral and other German churches, where there 
is an eastern and a western choir? Of this, again, there is no sign ; 
nor does any other Spanish church present an arrangement of this 
kind; besides which, the higher elevation of the western chamber 
would seem to shew that it was not intended for the same purpose as 
the eastern. The fact that the font now stands at one side of it (and 
it is probable that the modern font was placed in the same position as 
the ancient one) would seem to suggest that it was a baptistery, and 
this is very possible; but on the whole, from the existence of western 
galleries in some of the other early Asturian churches, which look as 
if they were intended for singing-galleries, I am inclined to believe 
that this also was devoted to the choir, which would account for its 
being raised above the level of the rest of the church. I should 
mention, however, that Sefior Parcerisa in his work entitled Re- 
cuerdos y bellezas de Espafia, which I had not seen when I was 
on the spot, asserts that by investigating the walls of the Cura’s 
house, which is built on to the outside of the church, he found evident 
traces of an open arcade of pillars at the extreme west end, which, 
together with a breast-high stone parapet running between them, are 
built up in the present west wall, so that the church was originally 
open at this end; the object of which he considers to have been, that 





it is said that one Spanish writer guessed that those in the neighbouring church 
might have come from there, but that the idea seemed to be groundless. 
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a large multitude outside might take part in the services. So con- 
fident is he of his discovery, that in his view of the interior of the 
building he has represented it open, with the sky appearing through 
the arcade; which, as the date 1855 is appended to it, and there is 
a figure of the author sketching in the foreground, is liable to mislead 
the reader. Mr. Street has evidently been led by it to believe that 
this is the present condition of the church. I hardly like to doubt 
the reiterated assertions of the writer, though the plate just men- 
tioned and his rhapsodical style of writing shew that he can easily 
draw on his imagination; all I can say is, that the inside of the 
western wall appears as solid as any other part of the structure; and 
that unless the ground outside was formerly at least 15 ft. higher 
than it is now, it would have been impossible for a congregation 
to see what was going on within, the difficulty being further increased 
by the elevation of the western chamber above the floor of the nave; 
not to mention the unsuitableness of an open church to the inclement 
climate of the Asturias. But if this author’s view is correct, it adds 
still further to the curiosity of the building. 


(To be continued.) 





DiscoverrEs aT Hatistapt.—The director of the salt-mines at Hallstadt, 
M. Ramsauer, has communicated to the French Academy of Sciences the particu- 
lars of some interesting discoveries recently made by him. From his statement it 
appears that he has discovered and explored no less than 963 tombs of the bronze 
and iron periods at Rudolfsthurm, a tower in the valley in which the mines are 
situated. In some of these tombs the skeleton was found entire, in others only 
the ashes; in others again the bodies were found to have been only partially 
burnt, sometimes the head only, and sometimes the feet. When the head only 
had been burnt, its ashes were placed at the feet of the body. Among the objects 
found were 182 bronze vases, the largest of which are 90 centimetres in 
height. In those days soldering seems to have been unknown, since these vases 
are composed of pieces neatly riveted together. Beside these, there are scarfs and 
belts, not of skin or textile materials, but of thin bronze with ornamental chasings, 
similar to those found in Helvetian and ante-Roman tombs, as for instance near 
Besangon, knives, daggers, swords, and lance-heads, both bronze and iron; 
hatchets of bronze, of two principal patterns, one called the celt, and the other 
the paalstab, with four blades; amber collars, some few glass beads, two small 
glass vases, hundreds of fibulex, hair-pins, bronze bracelets, and other trinkets, 
some of the latter attached to chains not unlike our modern watch-chains; orna- 
mental pottery, a few ivory articles, such as knife-handles and sword-hilts, one of 
which is inlaid with amber ; and lastly, a little gold, but not a particle of silver, 
and not a trace of money or an alphabet. M. Ramsauer has also traced in the 
mines themselves the old galleries worked by the ancient race whose traces he has 
discovered, and the tools with which they had been worked. These tools are 
bronze pickaxes, and beside one of them there were found a fibula like those of 
the tombs, with some remnants of woollen stuffs and chamois leather. It appears 
to M. Ramsauer that these mines must have been worked at least four centuries 
before the Christian era.— Galignani. 
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CHAUCER; CHIEFLY FROM A FRENCH POINT OF VIEW?. 


Ir can no longer be brought with justice, as a charge against France, 
that her literary men of the present day take little or no interest in the 
intellectual condition of other nations, and see with indifference or seek 
to depreciate the just honours conferred on all writers who do not be- 
long to their own country, or the Augustan age of Louis Quatorze. 
The republic of letters has become enlarged in its geographical boun- 
daries as well as in its spirit and sympathies ; for how is it possible, at 
a time when all parts of Europe are brought within a few hours’ distance 
of each other, that the intercourse of mind with mind should not be 
quickened and stimulated by the wonderful change in the means of 
material transport? France, therefore, has yielded with as good a 
grace as she could command to the conviction forced upon her that 
England has writers deserving the laurel crown; that Chaucer and 
Shakespeare, Bacon and Milton, can no longer be wholly ignored, or 
passed by with slight marks of recognition, much less misrepresented 
and travestied. 

As is the case with England, so also with other countries more con- 
tiguous to France, and likely, therefore, to be more influential in the 
traffic of intellect. Germany, Italy, and Spain are far better known to 
the present race of well-educated Frenchmen than those countries 
were in the days of Voltaire. Kant and Goethe, Dante and Manzoni, 
Burns and Tennyson, Hallam, Macaulay, and Stuart Mill, are no longer 
the names of unknown and unappreciated authors, but of men of vast 
influence, whose works are translated into all the languages of Europe, 
and are now as well esteemed in France as in Germany, the country, 
above all others, most celebrated for its speedy recognition of foreign 
genius and talent. A new race of French scholars has arisen who de- 
vote their special attention to England, as if intent to make amends for 
former ignorance and neglect. The author of the present work on 
Chaucer belongs to this estimable body of authors, whose good-will 
and enlightened criticism we greet as a most auspicious token in our 
improved relations with France, which cannot fail to derive advantage 
from the better knowledge of a country older than itself in consti- 
tutional government and in wise reforms. 

Chaucer appeared at a time when England had no literature worthy 
of the name, and when her people were compelled to feed on the tales 
and traditions of a period but half removed from barbarism. It forms 





« “Etude sur Chaucer, considéré comme imitateur des Trouvéres. Par E. G. 
Sandras, Agrégé de l’Université.” (8vo., Paris, 1859.) 
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no part of our author’s plan to dispute Chaucer’s share of originality 
in the invention and composition of his tales, or his claim to high 
poetical genius, both these features being too well marked and con- 
spicuous to admit of any doubt. M. Sandras has undertaken his 
present work simply because most of the writers who supplied the 
materials of Chaucer’s poems were Frenchmen, whose claims and 
rights have not, he thinks, been sufficiently acknowledged. In Chaucer’s 
time England was but emerging from a state of childhood as regards 
literature, and those among her sons who felt the promptings of genius 
or the aspirations of lettered ambition, were compelled to look abroad 
among foreign nations if they wished to know the works which were 
popular among them, and the themes which had won their applause. 
In bringing forward from darkness and neglect the names of the French 
writers who inspired the muse of Chaucer with productions that have 
immortalized his name, M. Sandras thinks that he has contributed 
a page to the literary history of his country. A Frenchman, in taking 
a critical survey of the English language and the works of our great 
authors, would naturally have his attention arrested at the outset by the 
works of Chaucer, whose language is so strongly marked with the 
mixed features of its Anglo-Saxon and Norman parentage. He would 
probably, in his first feelings of delight at meeting with so many evi- 
dences of the old French supremacy, not perceive that Chaucer, when 
writing in the vulgar tongue, affords the most striking proofs of the 
dying out of the Norman element and of the growing ascendancy of 
the Anglo-Saxon. Pursuing his investigations with all the lights de- 
rived from modern learning and research, he would soon perceive the 
deep indebtedness of Chaucer to the French Fabliaux and the rich 
stores of Provencal poetry ; and he would be strongly tempted, from 
the interest of the subject and the new lights bursting upon it, to give 
it a place among his most favourite studies. English critics knew, in 
a general way, that the author of the ‘‘ Canterbury Tales’”’ had imitated 
the Fabliaux, but the French MSS. of the thirteenth century were long 
imperfectly known, and no comparison had been instituted between the 
models and the copy. This has now been done, in a very satisfactory 
manner, by M. Sandras, of whose work the following is a brief outline. 
Chapter I., in which we find nothing new, is devoted to the biography 
of Chaucer. Chapter II. treats of the Roman de la Rose, and of its 
twofold influence on Chaucer’s genius. At the commencement of the 
fourteenth century the work most in vogue was the Roman de la Rose. 
The first part, by Guillaume de Lorris, is an acute and refined eulogy of 
the feelings belonging to chivalry ; the second part, by Jean de Meung, 
is a violent satire directed against them. By means of Chaucer, whose 
favourite book, even from his youth, was the Roman de la Rose, its 
twofold influence, literary and philosophical, became felt in England, 
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where it left as profound traces of its presence as in France. Chaucer’s 
taste was formed on the model of the first part of the Roman, but his 
mind on that of the second part, which contains severe attacks on the 
monastic orders and on the female sex, and in vivid colours announces 
the dawn of the rénaissance. This accounts for its being held in such 
favour by the men of the sixteenth century. Clement Marot published 
an edition of it; Pasquier extolled it above all the works produced in 
Italy, and it was Ronsard’s inseparable companion. Chaucer’s transla- 
tion of part of the Roman de la Rose seems to have been one of his 
earliest efforts, and was probably undertaken from the great popularity 
of that fiction, and composed during his residence at the University of 
Paris—a supposition which is rendered likely by the preference given 
by Chaucer to French words. He has not adhered scrupulously to the 
original, but has amplified it here and there, and given it additional life 
and spirit. 

In the “ Pilgrimage to Canterbury,” M. Sandras finds unmistakeable 
evidences of Chaucer’s mind being deeply imbued with the biting 
satire and reforming spirit of Jean de Meung, while in his pictures 
of the beauties of nature he is often the copyist of Guillaume de Lorris. 
In imitating the latter he yielded to the taste of the Court; in being 
inspired by Jean de Meung he followed the bent of his own inclination. 

Chapter III. discusses the poems which have a twofold origin in 
Italian and French. Chaucer writes admiringly of Dante and Pétrarch, 
but borrows little from them. As to Boccaccio, on the contrary, his 
Filostrato, in Chaucer’s hands, becomes a kind of epic, devoted to tales 
of love and chivalry, with the title of Troilus and Cresseide, while the 
same gay novelist’s treatise De Mulieribus Claris furnishes the sub- 
ject of the ‘‘ Legend of Good Women,” and his Treseide supplies the 
“Knight's Tale.” Arcite et Palamon, “The Court of Love,” and 
“The Parliament of Birds” are also traced to their originals in this 
chapter. 

M. Sandras enters now into a long inquiry respecting the French 
origin of Chaucer’s ‘‘ Dream,” which he traces to the Dit du Lyon of 
Machault, but we may see in it dim hues of the marvels which animated 
the legends of Saint Patrick and Saint Brandan, and the poems of 
Marie de France. M. Sandras is of opinion that Chaucer has failed to 
impart interest to this poem, the tender and melancholy sentiments 
contained in it being not in his style, which is properly that of the 
satirist. ‘The Booke of the Duchesse,”’ which was occasioned by the 
premature death of Blanche of Lancaster, in 1369, is found by M. San- 
dras to be a series of reminiscences of the Roman de la Rose, and of two 
poems of Machault, the Fontaine Amoureuse, and the Reméde de 
Fortune. Chaucer never met with a more touching subject, and never, 
M. Sandras remarks, was his muse less inspired. The poem seems as 
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if made to order, instead of being a tribute of just regret to the memory 
of a benefactress. 

‘‘The Floure and the Leafe” is next noticed, and is considered by 
our critic to be the most perfect of Chaucer’s allegorical poems. Even 
now it may be read from the beginning to the end as if spell-bound, 
owing to the harmony of the versification, the witchery of the style, the 
variety and contrasted character of the incidents and the regularity of 
the composition. Tyrwhitt’s doubts as to its authenticity are wholly 
unfounded. 

Machault in his Dit du Vergier has furnished the principal outlines 
of the opening of the poem, and from him the English poet borrows his 
descriptions of nature. Eustace Deschamps, a poet who was a pupil 
and a nephew of Machault, wrote two ballads in which he compares the 
flower and the leaf, and gives the superiority to the former. One 
of these ballads has been published by M. Tarbé. It was composed for 
Philippa of Lancaster, who was married in 1387 to John I. of Portugal. 
The other ballad is published now for the first time by M. Sandras at 
the end of his volume. Chaucer perhaps received these ballads from 
the Princess with a request made to him to write on the same subject. 
The style, the sentiments, the characters, all shew a composition in- 
tended to please at the English Court, where such a style of writing 
was still in vogue. To sum up, the Introduction belongs to the Dit du 
Vergier ; the allegory was suggested by the ballads of Eustace Des- 
champs, and the conclusion reminds us of the Lai du Trot, which was 
itself inspired by the chronicler Helinand. We may say that the lead- 
ing idea was quite spontaneous, as well as its accessory embellish- 
ments, 

Chaucer’s obligations to poems of exclusively French origin are 
treated of in Chapter IV., and here M. Sandras’ knowledge of the early 
literature of his own country finds a most congenial field in which to 
expatiate, although the fourteenth century in France was far from 
being rich in poetical works. The imaginative faculties seemed to 
court repose and to feed on acquired riches. Mere versification, the 
mechanism of harmonious composition, new combinations of syllables 
occupied attention. The age gave birth to no poem remarkable either 
for depth of sentiment or fertility of thought. G. de Machault, the 
chief name in the poetical calendar of this period, is now almost un- 
known. In his own time he was the favourite poet of ladies and great 
lords. Agnes of Navarre, granddaughter of Thibaut, Comte de Cham- 
pagne, conceived a liking for his muse, if not for himself, and expressed 
her attachment in lines like the following version :— 

‘*She who never saw you, 


But who truly loves you, 
Makes a gift to you of her whole heart.” 
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The charming chronicler Froissart, who also took pleasure in rhym- 
ing, after his master Machault, became, it is thought, the introducer of 
the works of his prototype into England, and to the favour of the Court. 
By this means Chaucer might have become acquainted with the poems 
of Machault, and in order to please his patrons would make it his study 
to imitate them. The poems of Chaucer which proceed exclusively 
from a French source, were all composed for members of the House 
of Lancaster. “The Complaint of the Black Knight,” ‘Chaucer’s 
Dreame,”’ “‘ The Booke of the Duchesse,” form a kind of trilogy on the 
love-adventures of John of Gaunt, his marriage with Blanche, and the 
death of that Princess. The graceful allegory, “The Floure and the 
Leafe,” was also written, M. Sandras thinks, to please a daughter of 
John of Gaunt, Philippa of Lancaster. From the first stanza to the 
last the poem proceeds in one uninterrupted flow of inspiration. 

Chaucer's minor poems reveal, in like manner, his obligations to 
French sources. The “Prayer to our Lady” was composed at the request 
of the Princess Blanche of Lancaster, and although it brings to mind, 
both in thought and expression, the Anglo-Saxon hymns on the same 
subject, it has also its model in French in the A B O, Plante-Folie. 
The “Ballade of the Village” presents frequent resemblances to passages 
in the Roman de la Rose ; to a song of Eustace Deschamps, entitled 
Comment Franche Voulenté peut résister a tous cas; and du Remede 
de Fortune. In all these poems Chaucer is proved to be a frequent 
debtor to Machault; but at the same time the English poet does 
violence to the natural bent of his genius by accommodating himself 
to the taste of his friends at Court. Between the “ Complaint of the 
Black Knight” and the Dit du bleu Chevalier of Froissart, there exists 
an entire resemblance, apart from the similarity in the name of the 
poem. The date of Froissart’s poems is very uncertain, which leaves 
the question of priority quite undecided. Neither of the two poems, 
however, deserves a serious examination. There is an idyllic species of 
composition which is often met with in the literature of Germany during 
the Middle Ages”, consisting of dialogues between birds of opposite 
characters. The nightingale and the cuckoo are the chief favourites 
in this little rurak drama, the former representing the harmonious 
songster and the faithful lover, and the latter being endowed with 
qualities quite the reverse. In Chaucer’s dialogue of this kind the 
resemblance to the Roman de Dame Aye is manifest, and also to a song 
of Guillaume le Vinier :— 

“Trop a mon cuer esjoi 
Li louseignols qu’ ai oi 
Qui chantant dit 





» See Menzel, Deutsche Dichtung-Natur-Poesie, p. 212: see also an article by 
Uhland in the Germania, 1858, p. 129, entitled Rath der Nachtigall. 
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Fier, fier, oci, oci, 
Ceux par qui sont esbai . 
Fin amant.” 
Hist. Litt. de la France, t. xxiii. p. 592. 
In the poem of Mars and Venus, Chaucer says that he has literally 
followed Gransson,— 


‘* Fleur de ceux qui riment en France.” 


But the productions of Gransson’s muse seem to have been very in- 
considerable, whatever Chaucer may say of them. M. Paulin Paris 
quotes a pastoral by him, and M. Sandras says that he has discovered 
two sets of verses by him in honour of St. Valentine, and a complaint 
which commences— 


* Je souloye de mesyeux avoir joye.” 


These verses are all by which his name is known to posterity. 
Machault wrote :— 


“Tu vois la mer quoie et paisible 
Aucune fois et puis horrible 
La vois et pleine de tourment. .. . 
Tout ensi fortune se mue.” 


Chaucer appropriates this comparison in the following lines :— 


Fortune :—‘ Thou pinchest at my mutability, 
For I thee lent a droppe of my richesse ; 
And now me liketh to withdraw me, 
Why shouldest thou my royalty oppresse ? 
7 The sea may ebbe and flow more and lesse.” 


Tanner thinks that the entire piece is merely a translation. ‘The 
Complainte of Pity” is quite in the style of G. de Lorris. 

In the second division of M. Sandras’ work, the “ Pilgrimage to Can- 
terbury” forms the chief subject of examination, and he denies all 
success to the attempts that have been made to render Boccaccio’s 
Decameron a source of imitation on Chaucer’s part, and says that the 
Disciplina Clericalis, by Peter of Alphonso, a converted Jew, and the 
numerous versions of the Roman des Sept Sages, seem rather to have 
served as models. The English poet, however, excels his predecessors, 
not only in his subject, but also in his characters, which are original and 
strongly marked. His language is clear, rich, and harmonious; and he 
takes rank, in his pictures of manners, with Aristophanes and Moliére. 
Painter, moralist, and poet, he embraces in his work all classes of his 
contemporaries. Nowhere can be found a more lively picture of the 
private life of the English during the reign of the Plantagenets. Gifted 
with a lively feeling of reality, he describes the various classes that 
come before him, their manners and dress, with an accuracy that would 
satisfy an antiquary. Chaucer was a profound student of the human 
heart, and being of a satirical vein, he sketches the follies, prejudices, 
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and vices of the times in a style that shadowed forth the approaching 
reformation. To sum up, being gifted with great powers of imagina- 
tion, from his rich store of reminiscences he creates original pictures, 
destined to immortality, and supplying never-failing types for the study 
of poets, moralists, and novelists. The “ Pilgrims’ Tales” represent nearly 
all the departments of literature cultivated in the Middle Ages, down to 
Machault. The greater part of the original works which the author of 
the “ Canterbury Tales” had at his command, have been made known to 
the world by the labours of Tyrwhitt, Douce, and T. Wright in Eng- 
land; by Von der Hagen, Liebrecht, and Keller in Germany; and 
Victor Le Clerc in France. The result of their assiduous investigations 
has been to prove that the English poet is nowise indebted to the 
Decameron; but that, like Boccaccio, he drew from French sources. 
M. Sandras traces these at considerable length; and to his learned and 
interesting work we must now refer the curious reader for further 
information in this fertile field of literary history. 





Discovery oF Human Remains and Roman Corns at Cuzster.—Within 
the last few days some workmen employed in repairing one of the buttresses 
of the city walls, on the Roodee side, near the Dee Stands, discovered a male 
skeleton, lying north and south, about 3 ft. from the ground surface. There 
were no indications of any coffin, &e. Other human remains were found near. 
The skeleton is very perfect, and would measure about 5 ft. 10in. The teeth 
were sound and complete in number. Near the remains were found two 
Roman denarii in excellent preservation. The one reads—QOév. IMP NERVA 
CAES AVG PM TRP Cos II PP, laureated head; Rev. AEQVITAS AVGVST—usual 
type. The other reads—Rev. IMP M OTHO CAESAR AVG TRP—simple head ; 
Obv. secvritas PR—female standing with hasta and garland. Whether or not 
there has been any connection between the figure and the coins we do not 
pronounce an opinion; we simply record the fact of the discovery. 


Discovery oF A NuMBER oF Horses’ Remains 1n CuesHire.—During the 
month of June, in making some alterations at a farm belonging to Sir Philip 
de Malpas Grey Egerton, Oulton Park, and adjacent to his park wall, the re- 
mains of a great number of horses were discovered, more than 200 in number. 
Evidently they had been all buried at the same time in a large hole prepared 
for them. The horses appeared to have been smaller than the average size at 
present. The date when they weré buried and how the stud met together 
remains a mystery. In this “utilitarian age” the ¢rouvaille was acceptable 
to the farmer, for without purchase he became the possessor of a few tons 
of bones to enrich his land. 





BARROWS IN CORNWALL. 


Ir is rather strange that the labours of Dr. Borlase, in investigating 
and describing Cornish antiquities, did not incite a similar desire in 
other Cornishmen who lived soon after his time to search out and 
explore kindred objects on their own account; for though the Doctor 
has left behind him the most valuable results of a most industrious life, 
there were necessarily many important remains which escaped his notice, 
and are therefore left unrecorded, The Doctor’s fame was so great, and 
so much was he respected, that many probably shrank from attempting 
to follow in the same path; and so implicit was the faith in him that 
it was considered he had described everything in the county worthy of 
notice. A practical illustration of this sentiment occurred not long ago. 
In a western parish of Cornwall, some labourers were employed in 
enclosing waste land, when they came across a stone circle, and sus- 
pecting it to be akin to others popularly held in veneration, they 
hesitated to destroy it, and appealed for advice to a mine captain, who 
decided that if noticed in Borlase it should be preserved, if not, it 
should be demolished. The Doctor’s “ Antiquities” being referred to, 
and no mention of the circle found, it was at once cleared away. Had 
there been some one to continue the work so well begun by the Cornish 
antiquary, we should have descriptions of many valuable antiquities 
now destroyed, and of which no records exist. So recently as 1862, 
Thomas Cornish, Esq., of Penzance, discovered at Bosphrennis an 
ancient bee-hive structure, one of the most valuable objects of archeo- 
logical interest in the county, and at that time undescribed*. In 1864 
the same gentleman directed me to a remarkable barrow in the parish 
of Sancreed”; and I am also indebted to Mr. Cornish for introducing 
me to another barrow of great interest at Pennance (the head of the 
valley), in the parish of Zennor. It is of particular interest, because 
so nearly resembling the giants’ graves of Scilly, described and figured 
by Borlase ; and because it has not hitherto been known that an example 
of this kind of structure existed in Cornwall. It may be said to be an 
intermediate step between the simple rectangular kist-vaen of a cromlech 
and the subterranean galleries, such as those of Bolleit and Pendeen. 
It is in fact a walled chamber within a mound, which has a diameter of 
23 ft., and is 8 ft. high. On the south-east side the mound has been 
broken away to give access to the cell, which measures 9 ft. 6 in. in 





* For a notice of this hut see Archeologia Cambrensis, vol. ix. Third Series, and 
Gent. MaG., vol. i. 1864. 
> See Archeologia Cambrensis, vol. x. Third Series. 
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length, is 4 ft. wide, and 4 ft. 4 in. high; the roof being formed of large 
slabs of granite thrown horizontally across; and the end of the chamber 
consists of a single slab. The first slab of the roof is lower than the 
others, the height from the floor to its under surface being 3 ft. 6 in, 
only, and has the appearance of being designed as a lintel, for probably 
an entrance originally existed at this end, the chamber being used for 
repeated interments, as Dr. Borlase suggests with regard to the giants’ 
graves of Scilly, and the opening blocked with large stones. The 
mound is composed chiefly of stones piled around and over the cell; 
some earth was used ; and the base is encircled by a consecutive series 
of retaining stones, some of which are of large dimensions. The surface 
of the mound has become thickly overgrown with vegetation, and thorns 
and furze-bushes have taken root on the summit. 











Ground Plan, Pennance Barrow. 


The floor of the chamber is nearly level with the surface of the field 
in which the mound is situated, and does not appear to have been 
flagged. All deposits must have been removed years ago, for the 
barrow has long been in its present condition. Digging, probably, 
would be of little use; indeed, many of these ancient walled graves 
have turned out to be disappointing to investigators. Dr. Borlase, re- 
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ferring to the smaller of two caves which he explored in Scilly, says 
he found 


“On one side in the floor a small round cavity dug deeper than the rest; it was 
covered with flat rocks, as the former. In both these we found neither bone nor 





South-East View of Pennance Barrow. 


urn, but some strong unctuous earths,-of different colours from the natural, which 
smelt cadaverous.” 


And here, for the sake of comparing the Pennance with the Scilly 
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Interior of the Chamber, Pennance Barrow. 


barrows, I subjoin Dr. Borlase’s description and plan of one of the 
latter :— 


“There is a very singular kind of barrow which obtains throughout all the 
Scilly Islands: they are edged with large stones, which form the outward ring ; 
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in the middle they have a cavity walled on each side, and covered with large flat 
stones, and over all is a tumulus of small stones and earth, in some more of earth 
than stones, in others vice versa. Upon opening it in the middle of the barrow we 
found a large cavity, as represented in the plan, full of earth; there was a passage 





Plan of Barrow, Scilly. 


into it at the eastern end, 1 ft. 8 in. wide, between two stones set on end. In the 
middle it was 4ft. 8 in. wide, the length of it 22 ft. It was walled on each side 
with masonry and mortar, the side 4 ft. 10in. high; at the western end it had 
a large flat stone which terminated the cavity, its length bore east and by north, 
and it was covered from end to end with large flat stones, several of which we 
removed in order to get at the exact dimensions of the cavity, and others had been 
carried off for building ‘.” 

On Conquer Down, in the neighbouring parish of Towednack, and 
about two miles from the barrow described above, was a barrow about 
45 ft. in diameter, and 6 ft. high. It could be seen that the base con- 
sisted of a circle of enclosing stones, but the mound itself had become 
thickly turf-clad. In the year 1862, some labourers having to build 
a hedge for enclosing land, and the line of fence crossing this barrow, 
they cut into it, and found that it was composed entirely of stones; when 
approaching near the centre they came on an urn, mouth downwards, 
on a large flat slab of granite. Within were several fragments of human 
bones, and signs of the action of fire amongst the neighbouring stones 
was very apparent. There was no regular kist-vaen formed, but the 
stones were carefully built around the urn, which was protected above 
by a larger slab. The urn was removed entire, and taken into a cottage 
a few yards distant; but the good housewife, in accordance with a 
general superstition of this district, that the ghost of the ashes which 
it contained would come after it,insisted on its instant removal, when 
it was hid in a hedge near the barrow. 

On Saturday, May 20, I had the pleasure to accompany a party of 
ladies and gentlemen, who were desirous of ascertaining what might be 
discovered by a further investigation of this barrow. Mr. Cornish had 





© Antiquities of Cornwall, p. 207, ed. 1752. 
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kindly made every arrangement for the exploration, and, being favoured 
by a remarkably fine day, operations were commenced by continuing 
the trench southward of the spot where the urn was found. Three 
workmen were employed, and after digging for two hours, it became 
evident that nothing of interest was likely to be discovered ; there con- 
tinued to be the same monotonous repetition of stone after stone. We 
then turned our attention to the eastern side, working towards the edge 
of the mound, in hopes some secondary deposits might have been made 
around the principal interment, but with no result. 





Section of Barrow on Conquer Down. 


This barrow, therefore, appears to have consisted simply of a mound 
of stones around and over one urn, which was placed in the centre, in 
the manner described above. The barrow, however, was depressed 
a little just over the urn, and the person who exhumed it stated that 
this was found to be the case in other barrows in the vicinity from 
which urns had been taken. 





Urn from Barrow on Conquer Down. 





The urn, which was fortunately recovered by Mr. Cornish, is of an 
unusual form as compared with others found in Cornwall, being nearly 
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cylindrical, with the upper rim inclining a little inwards, and ornamented 
with four encircling lines of dotting, with a pretty regular and deep 
zigzag pattern between. The greater part of the bottom has unfor- 
tunately been broken away, and the lower part of one side is also 
wanting. This urn is composed of a coarse clay of a light greyish 
brown colour, and sun-dried. 

About 94 yds. north-west of the barrow last described is another of 
less dimensions, measuring 36 ft. in diameter, and 4 ft. in height. To 
this we now transferred our labours, and cut a trench from the north 
side, which had recently been broken into by persons wanting stones 
for hedging, into the centre, which was depressed similarly to the 
barrow first opened. When near this spot we found traces of burning, 
and among the stones at the base of the barrow several fragments of 
bones, some probably of an animal about the size of an ox, with others 
of a smaller animal *. No regular cell appears to have been constructed 
to contain urn or ashes. Near the bones lay the half of a flint pebble, 
which had been artificially broken. 

This barrow, like the first, consisted of stones heaped together with- 
out any attempt at order. Its surface was very irregular, owing probably 
to stones being from time to time carried away; but the spot where the 
bones lay did not appear to have been previously disturbed. 

Although at the time we should have been gratified by the discovery 
of an urn or a kist-vaen, the result of our Jabours cannot be considered 
unsatisfactory. The first barrow was proved to contain only one urn, 
and in the second it appears that an interment had taken place without 
any careful protection being made for the ashes of the deceased. 

Mr. Thomas Wright records in his ‘‘ Essays on Archeology,” that 
after bestowing the labour of several men for more than a week on the 
great tumulus of St. Weonard’s, he found nothing more than bones and 
ashes ; and numerous instances of a like result might be given respect- 
ing other grave-mounds. 

Whilst referring to the St. Weonard’s tumulus, it may be worth while 
to notice here a curious feature in its construction, because a similar 
instance occurred at Pelynt in Cornwall. Of the St. Weonard’s mound 
Mr. Wright says :— 
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“One of the most interesting circumstances connected with the cutting itself 
was that of the regular discoloration visible on the surface, arising, of course, from 
the employment of different kinds of material, and displaying in a most remark- 
able manner the mode in which the mound was raised.” 


The section accompanying the description shews the layers of different 





4 At a recent meeting of the Archwological Institute, the Rev. W. Greenwell, 
in relating the results of his examination of barrows in Yorkshire, stated :—“ In 
one remarkable instance two goats had been deposited with the corpse.” See 
Geyt. Maa., June, 1865, p. 730. 
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material. The barrow at Pelynt, opened in 1845, is described in the 
twenty-eighth annual report of the Royal Institution of Cornwall. The 
writer, the late Mr. W. H. Box, of East Looe, states :— 

“On completing the trench it was observed that each of its sides were marked 
by strata of different colours, extending horizontally over 10 or 12 ft. of its 
centre. The uppermost was a stiff black loam, varying in depth from 3 to 4in., 
with large pieces of charcoal imbedded in it; this was separated by a layer of 
common earth from another of similar dimensions and texture, of a deep orange 
colour, which, like the former, rested on a vein of earth. Supporting these was 
a. third, about 2in. in depth, that from its light-grey appearance was at first 
thought to be sand, but on examination was found to possess more of the character 
of clay than either of the former. The space beneath to the floor of the barrow, 
which was 18 to 20in., was occupied by a bed of the natural soil. The origin of 
these coloured veins must ever remain a subject for conjecture. Their uniform 
extent and regularity afford strong evidences of design in their arrangement, and 
as the surrounding neighbourhood furnishes no soils at all like them, either in 
colour or conformation, we cannot easily imagine them to be composed of primi- 
tive strata.” 


Though Dr. Borlase has recorded his experience in opening some 
barrows in Cornwall, and a few similar narratives may be found in the 
reports of the Royal Institution of Cornwall, it must be admitted that 
our knowledge of the internal arrangements of Cornish barrows hitherto 
opened, has been gleaned chiefly from the labouring classes who have in 
their agricultural or mining pursuits accidentally broken into them. It 
would be desirable to investigate others, taking careful notes and draw- 
ings of what they might contain, and then restore them, as far as 
possible, to their original condition, replacing bones and rebuilding 
the mounds. J. T. Briext. 

Penzance, May, 1865. 





A Jacosite Retic.—There is now open at South Kensington an interesting 
collection of miniatures, comprising about 4,000 portraits, many of them of 
great historical value, ranging from the sixteenth century to the present time. 
One of these possesses a local interest. It is the portrait of Charles I., set in 
the King’s hair, dipped in blood on the scaffold, an heirloom in the Shelley 
family, and which belonged to John Winckley, who was executed at Lancaster 
Castle after the rising of 1715. On the back of this relic are engraved the 
names of the family, who rose again for the Stuarts in 1745; and the Dowager 
Lady Shelley, to whom it was bequeathed by her father, Thomas Winckley, 
Esq., of Preston and Brockholes, remembers to have worn it when a child on 
some Jacobite anniversary about 1790.—Preston Chronicle. 


Gent. Mac, 1865, Vot, II. 
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HENRY DE YEVELEY, ONE OF THE ARCHITECTS OF 
WESTMINSTER HALL. 


By Joun Goven Nicnots, F.S.A. 


[Tax following paper is reprinted from the “Transactions of the 
London and Middlesex Archeological Society,” vol. ii., by permission. 
It may be a question with some whether the “ Yevele,” or “‘ Yeflee,” 
or ‘‘ Iveleghe” of the records may not mean Iffley, and not Yeovil; but 
however that may be, we trust that some of our readers may be able 
to add to our present stock of information concerning a man whose 
handiwork still adorns the metropolis. ] 

The biography of English artists in general during the Middle Ages 
has been a subject greatly neglected, to the prejudice of our national 
reputation in comparison with the continent of Europe; and the 
names and works of our medieval architects have shared in the 
common fate. 

In the illustrated edition of Walpole’s “ Anecdotes of Painting,” &c. 
1828, the editor, Mr. Dallaway, has given (at vol. i. p. 208) brief 
notices of some half-dozen “eminent master-masons,” of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, but among them is not to be found the name 
of Henry de Yeveley. And yet this architect was master-mason to 
three successive kings of England, and to Westminster Abbey; and 
records are still extant that he was employed in many important 
works, particularly in the remodelling of the great hall at Westminster 
during the reign of Richard IT., and in the erection of that monarch’s 
tomb. 

Walpole it may be presumed discredited, or at least he ignored, the 
statements of an earlier writer, that Henry Yevell built for the King 
the London Charterhouse, King’s Hall at Cambridge, and Queen- 
borough Castle; and that he rebuilt St. Stephen’s Chapel at West- 
minster. (Constitutions of Freemasonry, edited by James Anderson, 
M.A., 1738.) And in the earlier edition of the same Constitutions 
(by J. T. Desaguiliers, 1723,) Henry Yevele had been mentioned 
(p. 81) as. “the King’s Freemason or General Surveyor of his build- 
ings, employed in building several abbeys, and St. Stephen’s Chapel at 
Westminster.” 

Preston says he was one of the five deputies appointed by Edward ITI. 
to inspect the proceedings of the fraternity of masons. 

Some of these statements are indeed probably guesswork. St. Ste- 
phen’s Chapel was begun about 1330; Queenborough Castle is attri- 
buted to the celebrated William of Wykeham. 
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Some slight notice of Yeveley might have found its way into Wal- 
pole’s work, either from the collection of Rymer, or from the more 
popular “Survey of London” by Stowe, where his interment in the 
church of St. Magnus near London Bridge is mentioned, and he is 
designated as freemason to Edward III., Richard II., and Henry IV. 
Stowe says “his monument remaineth;” but he does not describe 
it further, nor give the epitaph, of which no copy appears to be 
extant, the original having probably perished in the Great Fire of 
1666. Strype, in his edition of Stowe, added a few brief notes from 
Yeveley’s will; and this has now been recovered from the Hustings 
rolls. 

The name of Yevele is evidently local, and it was probably derived 
from the town in Somersetshire now called Yeovil,—this being one 
of the many ancient forms under which that place appears. But of 
Yeveley’s immediate parentage or family nothing has hitherto been 
discovered. 

Henry de Yeveley, mason, was director of the King’s works at 
Westminster as early as 1365, if not before, and during the three 
hundred and sixty-four days from September 28, anno regni 39, to 
September 27 in the following year, he received the wages of one 
shilling a day*. At the same date he supplied 7,000 Flanders tiles, 
for pavements, at 6s. 8d. the 1,000, and six mouncells of plaster of 
Paris at 12s. the mouncell, 

In 1866 the name of Henry de Yeflee occurs as supplying some 
of the stone required for the works at Rochester Castle. Thirteen 
tons of Stapleton freestone were purchased of him at 8s. a ton; and 
thirty-two tons of Thomas FitzJohn °. 

In 1370 Henry de Yeveley, mason, was employed to retain masons 
to be sent in the King’s retinue over the sea, and was paid the sum 
of £5 12s. 6d. on that account 4, 

On the Ist of July, 1376, at the requisition of Master Henry 
Yeveley, then tenant of the manor of Langeton in Purbeck, an in- 
speximus was granted of the record in Chancery of the liberties of that 
manor, as determined by guo warranto before the King’s justices at 





* Brayley’s Westminster Palace, 1836, p. 196. 

» Tbid., p. 189. 

© Fabric Roll from 11 June, 40 Edw. III. to 11 Jan., 42 Edw. lL, printed in 
the Archeologia Cantiana, ii. 112. 

* Issue Roll of Thomas de Brantingham, Bishop of Exeter, and Treasurer, 
44 Edw. III., as edited by Fred. Devon, 1835, p. 38. Yeveley and the workmen 
are all called “plasterers” by Mr. Devon; but their designation in the original is 
doubtless caementarii. The cementarius was a builder in stone; and lathomus 
or latomus a stone carver or cutter: but probably in many cases either term was 
used for masons without discrimination, 
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Sherbourn in 6 Edw. I.* It was doubtless as a merchant in stone 
that Yeveley had become interested in that locality. 

In 1381 Master Henry Yevele was employed to engage thirty stone- 
cutters (Jatomos) for the King’s service ‘. 

In the same year he designed the south aisle then undertaken to be 
added to the church of St. Dunstan’s, in Thames-street, at the expense 
of John Lord Cobham. The indenture of agreement is still preserved 
in the British Museum. It was made on the eve of Christmas, 
5 Rich. II., between that nobleman and Nicholas Typerton, mason, 
and the aisle was to be erected solom la devyse Mestre Henry Ive- 
leghe, as his name is written upon that occasion®, at the cost of 
twenty-five marks. 

In the same year, at Michaelmas, he had received from Lord Cob- 
ham (under the designation of Masoun et citezein de Loundres) the 
sum of £20 due to Thomas Wrewk, mason, for the works going on at 
Cowling Castle, near the junction of the Thames with the Medway ; 
and by another still more interesting document, dated the 23rd of July 
in the following year, we find that he was employed to measure the 
work done at the same castle by William Sharnnale, which amounted 
to the cost of £456, of which £270 10s. 4d. was that day paid>. 

In 1383-4, by letters patent dated Feb. 20, 7 Rich. II., under the 
designation of Henricus Yevele, latomus, he was confirmed in the pos- 
session of two shops and four shillings yearly rent, in the parish of 
St. Martin Oteswiche, formerly the property of Master Excestre, and 
which he had recently purchased of John Totenham, carpenter. This 
confirmation was considered necessary because he feared that he might 
easily lose the property through the procurement of certain rivals, who 
had endeavoured to cause it, by false colours, to be seized as an 
escheat to the crown. The King’s favour in the matter was con- 
ceded in consideration of the great labours which the said Henry 
daily sustained in the royal service’. 

By an indenture dated 20th of April, 7 Rich. II. (1383), between 
Henri Yevele, citizen and mason of London, of the one part, and 
William Palmere, citizen and horse-dealer (merchant des chivaur) . 





© Rot. Pat. 50 Edw. III. m. 13. 

* Rymer’s Collections, Brit. Mus., Harl. ‘MS. 4,592. 

® Harleian Charters, 48 E. 43: printed in the Account of the Chureh of 
St. Dunstan-in-the-East, by the late Rector, the Rev. T. B. Murray, M.A, F.S,A., 
1859, small quarto, p. 10. 

» These documents are printed in the Freemasons’ Magazine and Masonic 
Mirror, 1862, New Series, vi. 404. 

1 “Nos de gracia nostra speciali ad supplicacionem prefati Henrici, considera- 
cione magnorum laborum quos ipse in servicio nostro indies sustinet, statum quem 
ipse in shopis,” &c. The original patent, with the royal seal in white wax, is 
preserved in the British Museum, Harl. Charters, 43 E. 28. 
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of the same city, and Isabella his wife of the other, the former party 
gave to the latter a yearly rent of 40s. issuing from his lands and 
tenements in the parish of St. Martin Oteswiche, on condition that if 
Margaret, the wife of Henry, should survive her husband, and ask her 
dower of a tenement with four shops, together with 4s. of quit-rent 
issuing from the tenements once belonging to John Tudenham, car- 
penter, which the said William and Isabella held for their lives, of the 
grant and lease of the said Henry, by the service of 20s. per annum, 
then the said annuity should be in force, but otherwise void *. 

In 11 Rich. II. ‘‘ Master Yevelee” was chief mason of the new work 
then in progress at the church of Westminster, and received for his fee 
100s. a-year, with 15s. for his dress and furs. Henry Zyevely is also 
named as chief mason in 17-18 Rich. IT.!. 

At the latter date he was a party to two very remarkable engage- 
ments, which are preserved in the collection of Rymer. 

The one, dated on the 18th of March, 18 Rich. IT. (1395), is an 
indenture for making, well and faithfully, all the table of the walls of 
the Great Hall within the place of Westminster, on one side and the 
other: raising them for two feet of assise, and inserting twenty-six 
souses, or corbels, of Caen stone. The parties to this agreement were 
the King on one part, and Richard Wasshbourn and John Swalwe, 
masons, on the other; and the work was to be done according to the 
purport of a form and model made by the advice of Master Henri 
Zeveley, and delivered to the said masons by Watkin Waldon his 
warden. These terms—selone le purport d'une fourme et molde faite 
par conseil de mestre Henri Zeveley—surely raise him to the dignity 
of an architect, and invest him with the credit of having designed some 
of the more conspicuous features of Westminster Hall™. The same 
observation may be made with regard to the word devyse already quoted 
from the document relating to St. Dunstan’s-in-the-East. In both cases 
other masons were employed under his direction. 

The souses, or corbels, in the hall were clearly introduced for the 
support of the grand roof, which has been so much an object of the 
admiration of subsequent ages. We have no authority, however, to 
attribute the merit of the timber-work to Yeveley. In the division of 
labour which was then prevalent”, it is probably due to the master- 
carpenter, and the name of Nicholas Walton is found in that capacity. 





k From the original among the Harleian Charters, 58 D. 30. The seal has 
been lost. 

1 Fabric Rolls appended to Gleanings from Westminster Abbey, by George 
Gilbert Scott, R.A., F.S.A., 1861, Appendix, p. 26. 

m Rymer, Federa, &c., vii.’ 794. The name is there misprinted Zeneley. See 
an abstract of the same document in Brayley’s Westminster Palace, p. 437. 
® Some interesting papers on these subjects by Mr. Wyatt Papworth will be 
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Another indenture, dated on the Ist of April (within a fortnight of 
the preceding), relates to the “‘tomb of fine marble” still remaining in 
Westminster Abbey, which was then undertaken to commemorate the 
reigning sovereign and his queen, Anne, daughter of the Emperor of 
Germany, recently deceased. It was made between the King on one 
part, and Henri Yevele and Stephen Lote, citizens and masons of 
London, on the other. (This Stephen Lote was afterwards an executor 
of Yeveley’s will.) The tomb was to be made after a pattern remain- 
ing with the said masons, under the seal of the Treasurer of England, 
to occupy in length all the space between the pillars where the said 
Queen was interred, and to be raised to the same height as the tomb 
of King Edward the Third. It was to be finished by the feast of St. 
Michael in the year 1397, at the price of 250 pounds®, 

Yeveley died in 1400; and by his will, dated 25th May, 1 Hen. IV., 
enrolled in the Court of Hustings at Guildhall, by John Clifford, mason, 
and Martin Seman, clerk, his executors, he left his body to be buried 
in the chapel of St. Mary, within the church of St. Magnus, where his 
tomb was then already built. He devised a tenement with houses, 
shops, &c., on Oyster-gate, in the parish of St. Magnus, at London 
Bridge, purchased 43 Edw. III. of the executors of John Lovekyn, 
once Mayor of London; and certain tenements with a quay adjoining, 
called Fish Wharf at the Hole, in the aforesaid parish of St. Magnus, 
purchased 14 Ric. II. of John Horn of Northflete, late citizen and 
fishmonger of London; and also another tenement with a quay adjoin- 
ing, annexed to the said Fish Wharf within the Hole aforesaid, on the 
east part, once belonging to Thomas Osbern, son and heir of Gosselin 
de Clyve, and afterwards to Wm. Polle, fishmonger, purchased of John 
Devene and his fellows 17 Ric. II.; and an annual rent of 13s, 4d. out 
of a corner tenement, situate upon Oyster Hill, opposite the church of 
St. Magnus, and in the said parish, purchased of John Southcote, Esq., 





found in the Transactions of the Royal Institute of British Architects; see that 
on “ Superintendents,” &c., 1860, Jan. 23, p. 38; and that on “ Master Masons,” 
1861, Dec. 2, pp. 37—60; with the Index to both papers. 

° This indenture is printed in Rymer’s Collection, vol. vii. p. 795: “Mem%™ 
quod xxviii® die Augusti anno r. R. Ric. secundi xviii? dominus Johannes Innocent 
clericus liberavit in Thesaurariam alteram partem cujusdam indenture facte inter 
dominum Regem ex una parte et magistros Henricum Yevele et Stephanum Lote 
latomos ex altera parte, pro una tumba marmorea facienda et reparanda pro Anna 
nuper Regina Anglie et pro dicto domino Rege.” At the same time agreement 
was made for the royal effigies which were to be executed by Nicholas Broker and 
Geoffry Best, copersmyths of London. (Palgrave Calendars, &c., of the Exchequer, 
1836, ii. 50.) Payments to Yeveley and Lote on account of the tomb occur in 
Devon’s Extracts from the Issue Rolls, 1837, pp. 232, 264. On the subject of this 
monument, and particularly its heraldic devices, see a memoir by the present 
writer in the Arch@ologia, vol. xxix. pp. 32—59. 
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21 Ric. II.; all which he devised to Katherine his then wife, for her 
life, on condition she remained sole and unmarried, and that she 
should provide two sufficient chaplains to celebrate divine service at 
the altar of St. Mary in the said church of St. Magnus during all her 
life, for his soul, and the souls of his late wife Margaret, Roger and 
Mariona his father and mother, his brothers and sisters, his lord King 
Edward III., Sir John de Beauchamp, Knt., John Haket, and all to 
whom he was in duty bound, and all faithful souls. 

And after the decease of said Katherine, or her not keeping sole, nor 
maintaining such two chaplains, he devised all the said premises to 
Sir William Frankish, parson or rector of St. Magnus, and his succes- 
sors, and to Edmund Bolton and Peter Blake, wardens of the fabric of 
the said church, and their successors for ever, for maintaining two 
chaplains to celebrate divine service at the said altar of St. Mary, for 
the souls as aforesaid, and to maintain a lamp perpetually burning, day 
and night, before the salutation of the Blessed Mary in the aforesaid 
chapel, and to pay yearly to the parish clerk 12d. for keeping and 
lighting the said lamp when necessary ; and to the Rector of the said 
parish 2s. yearly, for saying or singing with the said chaplains placebo 
and dirige, cum nota, and one mass on the testator’s anniversary for 
his soul and the souls aforesaid; and 5s. yearly among all the other 
chaplains of the said church, to have his soul and the souls aforesaid in 
their memory; and to the master-clerk of the said church 12d., and to 
his under-clerk 8d., to do their offices in due manner as to a year’s 
mind belongs; and for bread, or victuals and drink, 6s. 8d. to be spent 
among the parishioners coming to his dirige in the night; and 10s. 
among the poor to pray for the souls aforesaid ; and 3s. 4d. for two new 
wax candles burning, one to wit at his head and another at his feet, at 
the time of his anniversary, and afterwards to burn before the image of 
St Mary in the said chapel so long as they lasted. And he willed that 
the said two chaplains should receive at the hands of the said Rector 
and wardens £14 yearly out of the rents of the said tenements, id est, 
each of them £7 for their salary or stipend. And if it should please 
the Rector and parishioners to charge the chaplains of the church, or 
their competent assistants, to sing daily a mass of Saint Mary, with 
note, or on every Saturday, he desired his said two chaplains might 
have the appointment, and also to assist in singing nightly the anthem 
called Salve Regina, with note’, before the same altar, with saying 








P The chantry for singing the anthem Salve Regina every evening in the church 
of St. Magnus had been founded in 17 Edw. III. according to a certificate of which 
a translated copy is given in Strype’s Stowe. Five wax lights were burped at 
the time of the said anthem in the honour and reverence of the Five principal 
Joys of our Lady aforesaid. 
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a Collect and de profundis ; the two churchwardens to receive for this 
service yearly 13s. 4d. If his tenements, &c., were hereafter let at an 
advanced rent, the excess was to be placed in a box for their repair. 
In case of failure of his foundation at St. Magnus, the income to be 
transferred to the use and maintenance of London Bridge, and to find 
two chaplains in the Bridge Chapel. He desired that Thomas Hoo, his 
chaplain, might be one of the said two chaplains, and that he should 
not be bound to be present at the said canonical hours, nor other 
charges aforesaid, except according to his power. 

To Katherine his wife he left for life his tenement called la Glene, in 
the parish of St. Magnus, and all his tenements in Basynglane and 
and Cordwaner-street, in the parish of St. Martin Otyswiche, provided 
she kept herself sole, otherwise she to have her dower only; the re- 
version (when accruing) to be sold, and the money to be distributed for 
the benefit of his soul and the souls aforesaid, in celebrating masses, 
distributing to the poor, mending of ways, marriage of poor maids, and 
other deeds of charity. His wife Katherine to have also for life all his 
lands, &c., at Wenyngton and Alvythele, or elsewhere, in Essex, with 
all his store alive and dead; the reversion as before, and specially in 
aid of the rebuilding of the old aisle where the sick poor lie within the 
church of the hospital of Saint Thomas the Martyr, of Southwark; but 
he wished that Isabella, his wife’s sister, should have for life that man- 
sion in which she lived in the said parish of St. Martin Otyswiche rent 
free. He appoints as executors his wife Katherine, John Clifford, 
mason, Stephen Lote, mason, Richard Parker, his cousin, and Martin 
Seman, clerk, and as overseer John Warner, alderman*. 





Fossils AND METEORITES IN MExico.—In a letter recently addressed to the 
French Academy of Sciences, Dr. Cavaroz, of Durango, states that at a place called 
Los Zapotas, four leagues from Cuquio, Mexico, there is a considerable deposit of 
the remains of large mammalia; and that at a certain hacienda or farm near 
Zacatecas, the Doctor himself found two enormous teeth of a herbivorous animal, 
a bone full of holes (most probably the vomer), a fragment of a tusk a metre in 
length and a quarter of a metre in diameter, at a depth of four metres in a sandy 
soil. At this same place there is also a block of iron found at Zacatecas many 

» years ago. By dint of immense labour a piece had been cut from it and taken to 
England to be examined. The remaining block is about 70 centimetres long and 
80 in breadth by 25 in thickness, and is of an irregular shape. Its upper surface 
is broken by small hemispherical cavities, like those which are observable on 

meteorites, and as the region in which it was found is not ferriferous, and the 
iron of which the block consists is perfectly malleable, which common iron in its 
natural state is not, there is every reason to suppose that this block is a. meteorite. 

—Galignani. 





4 Hustings Roll, 1 Hen. IV. memb. 3. 
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THE ABBEY OF HOLY CROSS, TIPPERARY. 


As is known to most of our readers, the Abbey of Holy Cross was 
situated on the western bank of the river Suir, a few miles from Thurles. 
The ruins are highly picturesque and of imposing extent. Immediately 
near the village an ancient bridge of several arches spans the river. 
Holy Cross Abbey derived its denomination from the circumstance of 
having been built and endowed with lands by Donogh Carbragh 
O’Brian, King of Thomond, in 1182, to serve as the depository for 
a relic of the true cross, which had been obtained from Rome; and it 
is popularly believed that this precious relic is even yet preserved by 
a parish priest in an adjoining diocese. The abbey belonged to the 
Cistercians, and its superior formerly took his place in Parliament, as 
a mitred abbot, with the title Earl of Holy Cross. The building was 
of cruciform shape, having a square tower in the centre. A nave, 
chancel, and transept diverged from this point. T'wo beautifully groined 
chapels may be seen on the south side of the choir. A double row of 
pointed arches, supported by twisted black marble pillars, stands be- 
tween these chapels. According to an old tradition, the monks were 
‘“*waked”’ under the canopied niche here formed; other accounts say 
that the relic of the true cross was deposited in this place. Two other 
chapels may be observed on the northern side of the choir. The towers 
and chapels are highly finished, in an architectural point of view; whilst 
the coved roof and arches are ribbed and moulded with a superior quality 
of limestone. The ancient cloisters, extending round a large quadran- 
gular grass-plot, are ruinous, but highly interesting. . Several of the old 
tombs within the enclosure are sadly disfigured; the old inscriptions are 
obliterated in many instances, and covered over with modern epitaphs. 
The late very learned parish priest of Clonoulty, the Rev. Thomas 
O’Carroll, had prior to his death been long engaged on a historical 
work referring to Holy Cross Abbey: it is to be hoped that this 
literary production may yet be published. In Grose’s “ Antiquities 
of Ireland,” vol. i., will be found three large copperplate engravings 
representing the appearance of the interior and exterior, and a ground- 
plan of this abbey, before the close of the last century. 

The people living in immediate contiguity to Holy Cross Abbey en- 
tertain an idea that at some future period this religious establishment 
will be restored to its original purposes by the lord of the manor, and 
that it will so continue to the end of time. Certain proposals, it is 
said, were actually made by its Protestant proprietor, at no distant 
date, to have it restored for purposes of Catholic worship, but the 
expenses necessary to be incurred were deemed too great for prudential 
Gent. Mace, 1865, Vor, II, G 
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considerations in reference to this matter. To the gentleman in question 
every admirer of antiquarian taste in objects of ancient architectural art 
must feel indebted for a correct although partial effort to preserve Holy 
Cross Abbey from the slow, wasting process of ruin and decay. Several 
of the sculptured stones have been reset at his expense. Some of the 
broken mullioned windows have been cramped with iron or repaired, 
and the whole of the interior enclosed has been consigned to the charge 
of a resident caretaker. 

Gazing on this beautiful ruin of late, our thoughts took, almost in- 
voluntarily, something of a poetic turn, and the following lines were the 
result. The indulgence usually accorded to such efforts will, no doubt, 
be extended to them. 

Tue Cunpge Vision. 


WueEn mellowed hues of evening’s close spread o’er the distant meadows, 
And on Slieve Felim’s mountain-top * the sunlight fades from view ; 
When furtive creeps the gathering haze of mystic-wreathéd shadows, 
Like diamonds shine the earlier stars that spangle heaven’s blue: 
Oft may the pensive wanderer, beside each moulded arch 
That props the ruined abbey-walls, with buttresses so gray, 
List to the magic prelude notes, as forth in solemn march 
Long trains of spectral Churchmen move unseen at close of day. 


The massive turret stands as yet, where ravens find their home, 
And ivy clings around its walls, the river murmurs by ; 
The nave, though roofless, screens a choir, not altarless become ; 
Amidst tall trees the lightest breeze most musical doth sigh. 
When swells that choral anthem, with tower-bells loud pealing, 
Sweet chimes adown the vales and braes slow lingering toll and last, 
Then may the mind, through fancy’s maze, touch every chord of feeling, 
And bring from olden times remote some echoes of the past. 


Man hath a mission of his own, and at a distant time 
Must yet redeem the rapine made upon this noble fane. 
One, whose broad lands and golden hoard may fittingly combine 
To rescue from their ruined state those fragments that remain, 
Shall feel inspired again to raise a pent-roof o’er those aisles, 
And rest the spandril-joists against the gables’ pointed walls ; 
Again the pattering brumal rain may drip above the tiles, 
And sunbeams pass, through coloured glass, o’er richly-fashioned stalls. 





* The Slieve Felim mountains lie in the north-eastern corner of the county of 
Limerick, adjoining the county of Tipperary. Cullaun, the highest point, rises 
1,523 ft. above the ocean level. Separated by a deep pass, the still more elevated 
Mauher-slieve, or Mother Mountain, extends in a north-easterly direction, and 
bending thence along the western borders of Tipperary, various heights look over 
the fertile Golden Vale, through which the river Suir winds. Many objects of 
antiquarian interest will be found within this district, and among other noted 
places may be enumerated the grave of Emonaknock, Dermod and Grauia’s bed, 
Rathnacloghgal fort, and Laghtseefin. The latter lies between the copper-mines 
near Knockbane and the waterfall of Poulanass on Aughnaglanny river. 
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Then, once again, the Culdee » strain shall rise at early morning ; 
The matin strophe and antistrophe, the lauds, with psalm and hymn, 
Shall roll in cadence grand and sweet from floor to oak-ribbed awning ; 
At intervals of forenoon shall the chapter hours begin. 
Then surpliced /réres, in ordered ranks, at evening shall intone 
Their vesper song and complin psalm, when sinks the setting sun, 
And whilst the pendant midnight lamp lights aisles so dim and lone, 
Their eyes shall close in blest repose, toil, prayer, and vigil done. 


Whilst song and prayer, in upper air, as if from angel bands, 
Pour down in holiest harmonies rejoicings of the blest, 
A grand refrain must wake again, o’er wide and fertile lands, 
Strains plaintive, slow, and solemn, whilst the sons of labour rest. 
But like that dazzling brightness, when the sheeted lightnings glance 
Athwart the midnight gloom, but with mild effulgent gleam, 
The distant canopy illumed, while ’midst the light advance 
Those monks of yore, unseen before, now clear as noontide beam. 


Around the concave vault of blue, stars paling with a dightness 
Of rays celestial, halos crown those habitants of bliss ; 
And years may speed the course of time, ere visions of such brightness 
Will cease to pour from spirit-world its glorious sheen on this. 
Until the patron lord shall reach his span of life decreed, 
And heaven recalls the pilgrim to that brighter, better goal, 
Which cares foreclose, ambitious aims, when happily succeed 
Those fadeless joys, saints raptured deem true pleasures of the soul, 


One summer night, in robes of white, whilst mortals still repose, 
That Culdee train of spirits blest shall throng around his grave; 
And heard again, one requiem strain, such tones for ever close 
From upper air to human ears, Yet still within the nave, 
The aisles and choir, so well restored, so loved and cherished long, 
In cloistered life to distant age those brethren of that school, 
At stated times shall sweetly chant their mass and sacred song, 
Regarding well their chastening vows, their rubric and their rule. 
LAGENIENSIS. 





> The term ‘Culdee’ is used by our annalists to denote a monk or friar at 
a comparatively modern period of our history. In O’Donovan’s “ Annals of the 
Four Masters,” at the year 1595, we find an application of such térm ta the Do- 
minicans in Sligo monastery. The reader, who desires the fullest accumulated 
testimonies and learned investigation in reference to the Culdees, will examine the 
researchful contribution of the Rev. William Reeves in “'Transactions of the Royal 
Irish Academy,” vol. xxiv. It has since been published as a separate tract, entitled 
“The Culdees of the British Islands, as they appear in History, with an Appendix 
of Evidences.” (Dublin, 1864.) 
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[Correspondents are requested to append their Addresses, not, unless agreeable, 
for publication, but in order that a copy of the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 
containing their Communications may be forwarded to them.] 





ARCH ZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


June 2. Str Joun P. Borzzav, Bart., Vice-President, in the chair. 

A communication was read relating to the recent formation of 
a “British Archeological Society’? at Rome, under the auspices 
of Lord Talbot de Malahide, as President. It has been constituted, 
in great degree, after the model of fhe Archeological Institute, and 
chiefly at the suggestion of Lord Talbot and a few members of that 
body resident during the last winter at Rome, and who had been im- 
pressed with the conviction that a rich field of medisval, not less than of 
classical archeology, still there remains to be worked out. An active in- 
terest in the formation of the Society had been taken by Mr. J. H. Parker, 
who has successfully explored some early ecclesiological remains 
hitherto insufficiently appreciated, by Mr. C. D. Fortnum, lately a 
member of the Council of the Institute, by Mr. Severn also, H.B.M. 
Consul, and other gentlemen residing at Rome. 

The Very Rev. Canon Rock offered some remarks on this announce- 
ment made by Mr. Purnell, and expressed his opinion that great benefits 
would doubtless result from the institution of such a Society in the 
Eternal City, especially in regard to early ecclesiological and medieval 
monuments, which had been comparatively neglected through the 
more striking attractions of the remains of Pagan antiquity. 

The Marquess Camden, K.G., stated that a request had been 
officially conveyed to him, in accordance with a resolution passed by 
H.M. Commissioners for the Paris Universal Exhibition of 1867. It 
had been notified to them that objects of ancient art and antiquities 
would be represented in that Exhibition, and their hope was expressed 
that the noble Marquis would allow his name, as President of the 
Archeological Institute, to be added to the commission. Lord Camden 
expressed his readiness to co-operate in any occasion whereby the 
interests of archeological science might be promoted. 

Mr. A. Beresford Hope offered some observations on the objects and 
functions of the commission, of which he, as President of the Institute 
of British Architects, had also been invited to become a member. 

Brigadier-Gen. Lefroy, R.A., read a notice of the excavations, in 
August last, of a circular chamber in the Torwood, Stirlingshire, on 
the estates of Lieut.-Col. Dundas, of Fingask, about three miles north 
of the wall of Antoninus. At the extremity of a range of hills 
commanding an extensive view there is a hillock, where a rudely- 
formed opening in the surface had Jong been noticed, half concealed 
amongst luxuriant heather and large stones, not far from the stronghold 
of the thirteenth century known as Wallace’s Castle. A flight of steps 
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was brought to light leading to a cavity within, and on further exca- 
vations at the top of the mound a circular chamber, 106 ft. in circum- 
ference, appeared, as shewn in a plan brought with other illustrations 
by General Lefroy. This curious structure and passages connected 
with it are formed of massive blocks of sandstone, and it was supposed 
that the chamber had been rudely vaulted, possibly by stones stepped 
over, beehive-fashion. In this case the interior height may have been 
40 ft. Among the débris in the chamber three stones were found 
marked with incised concentric circles, similar to those on rocks in 
Northumberland and Scotland. A few bones were collected; a pair 
of querns and three single quern-stones, fragments of pottery, per- 
forated clay balls, a hone, &c. General Lefroy is disposed to assign 
these remains to the period between a.p. 170 and 426. 

Mr. C. Sprengel Greaves then read a memoir on a remarkable Greek 
inscription, of which he had received a facsimile from Mr. Frank Cal- 
vert, by whom it had been discovered in a mosque, but it was originally 
at the town of Sestos on the Hellespont. It consists of one hundred 
and six lines, wholly in capitals, and with few exceptions there are no 
divisions between the words. The inscription is cut on a slab of white 
marble, 5 ft. long and 2 ft. wide; it is in fair preservation, two lines 
only at the beginning, and a few words or letters in other parts, being 
damaged. Mr. Greaves stated that the inscription contained a decree 
of the Senate and people of Sestos in honour of Menas, the son of 
Menes, This decree was proposed by Menander, the son of Apollas ; 
Mr. Greaves was satisfied that the word following Menander is a proper 
name, as Mr. James Yates had discovered the same name in another 
inscription. ‘The inscription contained a prolix enumeration of the 
meritorious actions of Menas. It is stated how, from the dawn of his 
youth, he deemed it honourable to render services to his country ; that 
he spared no expense, and avoided neither danger nor suffering, but 
thought everything secondary to the intense love of his country; that 
he performed many embassies to the kings, probably the Attali, kings 
of Pergamos, transacted business with Strato, commander of the Cher- 
sonese and Thrace, and :endered him useful to his country; that, after 
the death of the kins, when the city was in danger through the 
Thracians and other circumstances, he persevered in saying and doing 
the best and most honourable things for his country, undertook embassies 
to the commanders sent by the Romans into Asia, and effected what 
was serviceable to his country. He was chosen priest of King Attalus, 
and well discharged the duties of the office, paying attention not only 
to the citizens, but also to strangers; being chosen gymnasiarch, he pro- 
vided admirably for the good order of the Epheboi and youths and other 
matters of the gymnasium; furnished the bath and the temple of Mer- 
cury (and probably that of Hercules), and dedicated a statue of white 
marble ; that on the birthdays of the king in every month he sacrificed 
and instituted games. In return for which things the Demos deemed 
Menas worthy of a vote of praise; the Epheboi and the youths crowned 
him, and he bore the expense himself. The Demos determined to 
use its own brass money, marked with the emblem of the city, and 
Menas bestowed the necessary care upon it. Being again elected gym- 
nasiarch, he sustained the office in troublous times, when many were 
afflicted by incursions of the Thracians and the wars, in which every- 
thing was carried away from the pastures, and the arable land re- 
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mained unsown, whereby the Demos in general and each individual 
citizen were brought into distress; that Menas sacrificed to Mercury 
and Hercules on behalf of the Demos and. the youths; celebrated 
games, and, having sacrificed with propitious omens, invited not only 
the citizens but strangers to the sacred feasts. He dealt favourably 
with all that attended teaching, wishing to acquire glory for his country 
from those who were instructed; and he took care of the education of 
the Epheboi and youths; he celebrated games in honour of Mercury 
and Hercules in the month Hyperbereteus, giving, as prizes, splendid 
arms, on which the names of the victors were engraved; he also gave 
prizes for good order, energetic action, and a good habit of body. In 
order, therefore, that the Demos might appear to honour good and 
worthy men, and to approve of those who, from their youth, had been 
zealous for the commonweal, and that others might be induced to emu- 
late the most honourable, it was decreed by the Senate and the Demos 
that Menas be praised on account of the things aforesaid, and for the 
goodwill which he continued to entertain towards the Demos; that it be 
granted to him to dedicate arms bearing inscriptions, and to be crowned 
by the Epheboi and youths, and also by the whole Demos, in the As- 
sembly, with a golden crown, the herald making proclamation :—The 
Demos crowns Menas, who has twice honourably and magnificently 
discharged the duties of gymnasiarch, on account of his virtue and 
goodwill towards itself. And it is decreed that a bronze statue of him 
be erected in the gymnasium, on which shall be inscribed,—The Demos 
and the youths crown Menas, who has twice honourably discharged the 
duties of gymnasiarch, and been a good man towards the Demos. Also 
that he and his descendants be called to precedence in every game 
which the Demos celebrates, and that the agonothet for each year make 
proclamation of the crowning. And since Menas, on account of the 
existing pressure on the public, wishes to gratify the city even in this, 
and undertakes the expense of the statue out of his private means, let 
as handsome a statue as possible be provided, and let this vote be in- 
scribed on a pillar of white marble, and placed in the gymnasium. 

Such, Mr. Greaves observed, is an imperfect outline of this inscription. 
As to its date, Mr. Greswell, the highest authority on such a subject, 
had fixed it between 3B.c. 133 and B.c. 126, for the following reasons. 
The inscription mentions King Attalus, and the deaths of the kings, 
also a time of confusion and distress after their deaths, in the course 
of which Roman commanders had been sent into Asia. There were 
three kings of Pergamos of the name of Attalus; the second died 
B.C. 138, and the third s.c. 133: he bequeathed his dominions to the 
Roman people, but Aristonicus, claimant by right of succession, main- 
tained a contest for them for six years with the Romans. The war 
began B.c. 132 or 131, when L. Crassus was sent against Aristonicus ; 
and the triumph over him by M. Aquilius was on November 20, 
B.c. 126. From this time the dominions of the King of Pergamos 
were called Proconsular Asia, and in any contemporary Greek decree 
its commander would be called ’Avévmaros. ‘Therefore the date of this 
inscription seems to be between B.c. 133 and B.c. 126. About an inch 
of the first line is wanting, and the first letters are ... @s. Greek inscrip- 
tions, it may be observed, commonly begin with a mention of the chief 
officer in the State at the time, and this inscription may have com- 
menced é¢¢’ iepéws, like two similar decrees of the Amphictyons men- 
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tioned in the oration of Demosthenes De Oorondé; such being the case, 
probably the beginning was “when Glaucias was the Priest of the 
Cillean Apollo.” In the Macedo-Hellenic Calendar Hyperbereteeus 
was the last month, and the only month of which the name began with 
um; consequently there can be little doubt in regard to the month men- 
tioned, especially as there is an inscription from Pergamos, (Corpus 
Inscr., vol. ii. p. 846,) which has that month in the second line. The 
form of the decree accords with that of others, several of which are 
cited by Demosthenes in his Oration De Corond, and especially one for 
crowning Demosthenes himself; but that decree is not a sixth of the 
length of the inscription found by Mr. Calvert; in substance, as regards 
the crowning with a golden crown, they are very similar, In the 
decree at Sestos, the xadés cai dya6ds occurs repeatedly in various forms ; 
in that relating to Demosthenes, the cadoxayadia—the concentration of 
all that is honourable and good—is a primary cause of the vote. With 
regard to the games mentioned, we have races, d:a8popai, and the long 
race, paxpds Spduos. We have the casting of spears, dxdvyriopos, the 
shooting of arrows, rogeia; also dsaxdvricpos and d:arogeia; the former 
seems to denote casting a spear through something, possibly a ring, 
and the latter may refer to the similar performance with arrows. 

Mr. Joseph Wilkinson gave an account of the late discovery of 
a Roman coffin of stone, pottery, coins, and other relics at Old Ford, 
near Bow, adjoining the station on the Great Eastern line, and in an old 
meadow now being broken up for building purposes. The interment 
lay east and west, with the feet of the skeleton to the west. 

Sir Jervoise Clark Jervoise, Bart., stated further particulars relating 
to the white calcined flints found in heaps near Idsworth Park, Hants., 
on Sir Jervoise’s property adjacent to the ancient Forest of Bere. 
These flints are locally termed “ miik-stones,”’ and in one of the heaps 
was found a chipped implement or celt. These vestiges are attributed 
to the “stone-boiling”’ period of remote times, when heated stones were 
used for culinary purposes before vessels were formed suited for boiling 
by the ordinary exposure to fire. Extracts were read from ‘Tyler’s 
*“‘ Early History of Mankind,” which throw light on these curious pre- 
historic remains, to which it is very desirable that more careful attention 
should be invited. In regard to the cracked surface of the flints, 
Mr. Octavius Morgan offered some remarks on the process by which 
crackled porcelain is made in China, and he believed that the state of 
the “ milk-stone,” shewn by Sir Jervoise, had been caused by some 
similar action of heat. 

Mr. B. Williams exhibited, on the part of the Hon. R. Fulke Greville, 
of Castle Hall, Milford, the grant by Henry VIII., date June 26, 1549, 
of Slebyche Pill, now called Milford, with other estates in Pembroke- 
shire, which had belonged to the Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem. 

The Rev. Greville J. Chester brought a Jacobite ring, with a miniature 
of King George on the exterior face, and one of the Chevalier with his 
wife on the inside. Also two Hebrew MSS. obtained in the East, one 
of them being the Song of Moses, the other the book of Esther. 
Mr. Chester exhibited also a collection of Kabyle charms and orna- 
ments obtained from the Berbers of North Africa, in the territory 
of Algiers. . 

A contemporary portrait of Charles I. on panel, was contributed by 
Mr. Ashurst Majendie; a beautiful enamelled ring, set with flowers, 
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and with the posy, “‘ If love can merit I shall inherit,”” engraved within 
the hoop, was brought by Sir Jervoise C. Jervoise, Bart.; it had been 
dug up near his residence at Idsworth, Hants. He exhibited also 
a pedigree of the Lee-Warner family. Mr. C, Keane brought a silver 
matrix, a seal bearing the arms of an Ipswich family named Sparrow. 

A beautiful collection of photographs of objects of archeological 
interest in Dorset, especially of Corfe Castle and other remains which 
will be visited by the Institute at their next annual congress, was ex- 
hibited by Mr. F. M. Good. The meeting, to be held under the presi- 
dency of the Marquis Camden, will commence on August 1, at Dor- 
chester. The programme will speedily be issued. 

At the concluding meeting of the session in London, on July 7, 
communications will be read,—On a large discovery of Roman coins near 
Falmouth, by J. J. Rogers, Esq., M.P.; On the supposed traces of anthro- 
pophagism in Britain, by C. Sprengel Greaves, Esq.,Q.C.; On dwell- 
ings raised on piles in the lakes in Switzerland, by John E. Lee, Esq., 
and a notice of recent discoveries of gold ornaments in the remote West 
of England. 


BRITISH ARCHZZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


May 24. T. Wrient, M.A., F.S.A., V.-P., in the chair. 

The Rev. Thomas James, of Netherthong Parsonage, Huddersfield, 
was elected an Associate. 

Presents to the library were received from the Royal and other 
Societies. 

Mr. Murton exhibited further specimens of the pottery found at 
Silverdale. Dr. Walling of Preston stated that the marl pits, whence 
the clay was obtained, were visible at the beginning of the present 
century, and known as “Clay Holes Moss,” being between thirty and 
forty in number. 

Lord Boston exhibited some specimens of Memento Mori carved in 
ivory, of the fifteenth century; two scrivener’s erasers, with Florentine 
work of the sixteenth century; miniatures in oil of James II. purchased 
at Rome, and of Clementina Maria Sobieski, wife of the Old Pretender. 

Mr. J. T. Irvine sent delineations of sepulchral crosses at Durham, 
Gloucestershire, Somerset, and Dorset; also the upper part of the shaft 
with portion of the arms of an Early English cross found in a buttress 
at Berkeley Church, and a monumental slab of a child 3 ft. 7in., in the 
same church, with an elegantly designed cross composed of four arms 
ending in fleurs-de-lys, belonging to the fourteenth century. Two 
similar monumental slabs of children from Bath Eastern Church, 
Somersetshire, were also exhibited, of the same date. 

The remainder of the evening was occupied in the reading of the 
obituary notices for 1864, written by the Treasurer, and comprised 
memoirs of Mr. Alfred Thompson, Dr. Murray, Capt. Amiel, Mr. 
George Wentworth, Mr. Mogg, Mr. White, Mr. Dilke, the Duke of 
Newcastle, the Right Hon. Thomas Erskine, Mr. Hudson Gurney, Mr. 
David Roberts, and Mr. J. H. Markland. 


June 14. J. R. Prancue, Esq., Rouge Oroix, V.-P., in the chair. 
Richard Henry Wood, Esq., of Crumpsall, Manchester, was elected 
an Associate. 
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Presents were received from the Canadian Institute, the Royal Society, 
Society of Antiquaries, Kilkenny Archeological Society, Mons. De 
Caumont, &c. 

Lord Boston exhibited miniatures of Charles I., and James, Duke of 
Monmouth, formerly in the possession of Cardinal York. 

Mr. George Vere Irving produced rubbings of the chair of Cardinal 
Reaton, which has recently passed into the hands of Mr. Sim, a member 
of the Association. 

Mr. J. T. Irvine sent a coloured drawing of the Roman pavement 
found at Bath in 1864. Also sketches of further architectural remains 
from the church of Bradford-on-Avon, consisting of portions of Saxon 
crosses richly sculptured with interlaced strap-work and bases, and capi- 
tals of Norman columns. Also a sepulchral slab of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and a sketch of the north aisle of the church with thirteenth cen- 
tury work. 

The Rev. Mr. Simpson exhibited a series of gally-tiles, and promised 
some explanatory notes for a future meeting. 

Mr. Cuming read some notes on ancient spear-heads of bone, with 
illustrations from his own collection and those of Mr. Gunston, and the 
Rev. Mr. Simpson. 

Mr. Warren, of Ixworth, exhibited eight fine specimens of flint celts 
obtained in Suffolk, varying greatly in size and in weight. 

The Rev. Mr. Kell exhibited a portion of a tile found at Clausentum 
near Southampton, and presented to him twenty years since. The 
upper surface was covered with glaze, the pattern being Moorish, 
formed of crescents, though the workmanship is probably Dutch. 

An elaborate paper by Mr. F. J. Baigent of Winchester was read, 
detailing the various wall-paintings found during the restorations at the 
hospital of St. Cross. Upwards of thirty beautiful drawings illustrated 
this communication, and will be published by the Association. This 
occupied the remainder of the evening, when the Chairman adjourned 
the Society to November next, reminding the members of the Congress 
to be held at Durham, in August, and congratulating the Association 
upon the great number of papers and exhibitions produced during the 
past session. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


May 29. A.J. B. Beresrorp Horr, Esq., President, in the chair. 

The Royal Gold Medal for the year 1864 was presented to James 
Pennethorne, of 7, Whitehall-yard, Fellow, by the President; who 
afterwards made some remarks on the Art Exhibition intended to 
be held during the months of July, August, and September, at Alton 
Towers, the seat of the Earl of Shrewsbury, in aid of the funds for 
erecting the Wedgwood Memorial Institute at Burslem, and invited 
members of the Institute to send in coloured architectural drawings as 
contributions. 

A discussion on a paper read by Mr. G. R. Burnell, Fellow, on the 
24th of April, “On the Present Tendencies of Architecture, and of 
Architectural teaching in France” followed, in which Mr. Edward 
Hall, Mr. Pennethorne, Mr. I’Anson, Professor Kerr, Mr. Cates, and 
the Hon. Secretaries, Messrs. Seddon and Hayward, took part. 

Gent, Mac. 1865, Vor, II. H 
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ECCLESIOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


April 5. A committee meeting was held at Arklow House. Present— 
A. J. B. Beresrorp Hops, Esq., the President, in the chair; J. F. 
France, Esq., Sir John Harington, Bart., Rev. H. L. Jenner, Rev. J. 
C. Jackson, Rev. W. Scott, Rev. J. H. Sperling, and Rev. B. Webb. 

E. W. Godwin, Esq., of Bristd], was elected an ordinary member. 

Mr. Lightly met the Committee, and exhibited drawings of the 
Austin Friars Church as restored by him, and as refitted for the use of 
its present Calvinist occupants. He also laid before the Committee the 
beautiful photographs of French churches issued by the Architectural 
Photographic Association for the year 1865. 

Mr. Withers met the Committee, and explained his drawings for 
a small English church at Wildbad. He also exhibited the drawings 
of a new parsonage for Tremaine, Cardiganshire, of the new church of 
St. Michael, Hull, and of new schools for the parish of St. Philip, 
Clerkenwell. 

Mr. W. Smith laid before the Committee his plans for repairing the 
old oak seats of St. Leonard, Misterton, Leicestershire, for the resto- 
ration of All Saints, Norwich, and for rebuilding (except the tower) the 
church of All Saints, Gilmorton, Leicestershire. 

Mr. Heaton laid before the Committee cartoons for an east window 
in the church of Chilton Canteloe, Somersetshire, and for some mosaic 
heads in the reredos below it; also some mosaics for a reredos in Ches- 
ter Cathedral, and also some excellent tiles (like the old Dutch tiles) 
with humorous subjects vigorously sketched in two colours on a white 
ground. 

Mr. Burges shewed the Committee some proofs of the plates of his 
projected work, “ Architectural Drawings*.” 

The Rev. J. H. Sperling laid before the Committee Mr. Ferrey’s 
design for a new high screen in Westbourne Church, Sussex. 

Sir John Harington brought forward for discussion the subject of the 
proposed position of the organ in Worcester Cathedral: Mr. Scott 
having suggested the introduction of a light screen (like a Jube) to 
carry it between the choir and the nave. The present state of the works 
in the Guildhall, London, was described by the Rev. J. C. Jackson. 
The officers were appoiuted a sub-committee to decide upon the day of 
the anniversary meeting. 

The Committee examined numerous designs and drawings; among 
them, Mr. Clarke’s designs for the reparation and completion of the 
noble Romanesque tower of St. Clement's, Sandwich. Mr. Clarke also 
sent for inspection his drawings for some mosaics, to be executed by 
Messrs. Harland and Fisher, for the eastern apse of the chapel of the 
House of Charity in Soho-square. Messrs. Harland and Fisher sent 
also a specimen of their mosaic work, representing a Byzantine Madonna 
aud Child. 

Mr. Jesse Rust laid before the Committee some specimens of mosaic 
of his own manufacture, and also some excellent patterns of glass and 
coloured materials, clouded and streaked, for use in painted windows 
or opaque mural decoration. 

Messrs. Lavers and Barraud laid before the meeting their designs 
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for a window placed in Easton Church, Wiltshire, in memory of Mr. 
Lewellyn, the surgeon of the ** Alabama;”’ also the cartoons for a win- 
dow representing the Ascension, in Meltham Church, Yorkshire, and 
for a window representing the history of Joseph, in St. Mary Red- 
cliffe’s, Bristol, and for another window representing the Resurrection 
and Ascension, recently placed at the east end of the north aisle of 
St. Alban’s, Strangeways, Manchester. Besides these, there was a car- 
toon of a window, filled with Scriptural scenes, for Ealing Church, 
Middlesex. 


June 15. The twenty-sixth annual meeting of this Society was held 
at the room of the Architectural Exhibition, in Conduit-street, Regent- 
street. The Rev. W. Scorr occupied the chair, in the place of Mr. 
Beresford Hope, the President, whose absence was caused by the death 
of his brother-in-law, Lord Cranborne. The annual report was read 
by the Rev. B. Webb, one of the honorary secretaries. In that docu- 
ment the Committee congratulated the members on a year of average 
progress, and on the continued propagation of better principles of design 
in almost every branch of art and manufacture. The chief works of 
construction and restoration in Church architecture were briefly noticed, 
and nearly all were mentioned in terms of approval. Referring to 
architectural works on the Continent, it was stated as a noteworthy 
fact that several leading English architects are at this moment engaged 
on large works in Italian cities. 

The report was received and adopted. 

Mr. France, the Treasurer, read the statement of accounts, by which 
it appeared that the amount received during the half year amounted to 
£166 8s. 10d., and that the expenditure for the same period amounted 
to £73 12s. 8d.; leaving a balance in hand of £92 16s. 2d. 

The adoption of the Treasurer’s report was moved by the Rev. George 
Williams, seconded by the Rev. Thomas Helmore. 

The following gentlemen were elected to serve on the Committee :— 
The Rev. William Scott, Chairman of Committee; Mr. France, Trea- 
surer; Rev. Benjamin Webb, Honorary Secretary; Mr. Jenner, Mr. 
Ackroyd, and Mr. Francis Dickenson, 

The auditors were also appointed. 

The Chairman, in a complimentary speech, proposed that Archdeacon 
Freeman should be elected Vice-President of the Society. It was 
a matter of personal gratification to him to be able to salute him by the 
name of Archdeacon, a dignity which had been worthily conferred upon 
him by that noble-minded patriarch of the West, as he is somewhat 
sentimentally called, his esteemed friend the Bishop of Exeter. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

The Chairman said, the official business having come to an end, it 
remained to them, in the absence of the incisive remarks and the 
genial wit of one who ought to be occupying the chair, to carry on as 
best they could the subject of the evening—Restoration, Conservative 
and Destructive. ‘The subject in itself is a delicate one, because the 
lines cannot be very severely drawn between what is true restoration 
and what is destruction. It would be very easy, of course, to lay 
down some general canons which when you come to practise very 
frequently break down; canons which might be construed with equal 
plausibility to meet either view; canons which on one hand would 
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speak for the practical advantages, as they are technically called, of 
making a building useful, simply ornamental, clean, and the rest of it; 
and, on the other hand, what to many might seem to be mere pedantic 
devotion to mutilated specimens of ancient art which were only valu- 
able because they were ancient. All that might be said on one side, 
while on the other, experts and those who are well skilled in art will 
tell you that it is something like sacrilege to interfere with the divine 
work of one whose mind has been thoroughly impressed upon his 
work. All these considerations may have their influence upon dif- 
ferent minds, while at the same time it is quite conceivable—at least, 
it seemed so to him—to carry out the principle of the protest against 
destroying under the name of restoring art to an undue and impolitic 
extent. For example, there must be much in ancient work which is 
of a purely mechanical character. It seemed to him that mere mould- 
ings and shafts could certainly be restored, and restored wholesale, 
without any violation of the principle of true restoration. At the same 
time to say this would not be saying that we have a right—to take an 
example from classical art—under the name of restoration to interfere 
with the divine works of Phidias, in which every stroke and every 
chisel-mark represents his own mind. All these matters would be 
brought before them, and he could not do better than go to the foun- 
tain-head at once, Mr. Parker, of Oxford, who has paid considerable 
attention to this matter, and who from his recent visit to Rome would 
be able to give them some information, and perhaps some melancholy 
illustrations of the devastation which has been inflicted upon ancient 
works of art under the name of restoration, in the place which ought 
tu be the metropolis of art. 

Mr. Parker was sorry to say that any report he had to make upon 
restoration in Rome at the present time, could only be an unfavourable 
one. He was inclined to believe that the intentions of His Holiness 
are the best. He is the most amiable and excellent man that can be, 
and means to do everything that is right; but he is, unfortunately, 
surrounded by a set of architects as ignorant and as conceited as are 
to be found in Europe. ‘The character of the restorations carried on 
in Rome during the last few years are exactly such as were carried 
on in England in the days of King George III. The architects of 
Rome at the present time are the personification of the churchwardens 
of the reign of George III. Christian art of every description has 
been destroyed, and is being destroyed wholesale. Since his former 
visit, five years ago, quantities of frescoed paintings of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth century have been wantonly destroyed, and mosaics of 
every kind also. These persons profess openly that they consider no 
art after the fifth century as worth any notice; therefore, they ignore 
the existence of Christian art entirely. We all know that the history 
of art in Rome is different from that of any other place. It is of ex- 
ceeding interest. You have two distinct schools, two distinct periods 
to notice. First, you have the gradual, slow decay of Pagan art during 
the first millennium of the Christian era, till you come down to the 
tenth century, when the only building you have is as debased as you 
can conceive; and the eleventh century, and the only building of that 
period is of herring-bone work. After that time, since the great re- 
vival in the second millennium of the Christian era, Rome was always 
a century behind the rest of Europe. They did introduce, to a certain 
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extent, our medieval Gothic style, copying the style of England and 
France; but they had one great advantage which you have nowhere else, 
which was carried out by a single family for three generations—the 
Cosmati family, who flourished from the latter part of the twelfth century 
to the middle of the fourteenth. They carried out a great number of 
beautiful works in Rome and its immediate neighbourhood; and had 
the good taste to take the exquisite forms of the thirteenth century 
from England and France, and decorate them with the everlasting 
mosaics of Rome, such as you can get nowhere else. The tombs and 
other works executed by that family are unrivalled. He was sorry to 
say that their works are utterly neglected and despised in Rome. He 
himself saw a most beautiful porch, erected by that family, which has 
been wantonly and wilfully destroyed by an architect, who professed in 
the most public manner that his restoration would be the most conser- 
vative that it was possible to be, and that he would not pull down 
a stone where he could help it. Yet he walled up a door where it was 
wanted, and entirely destroyed this beautiful porch, which had an open 
colonnade on each side, on detached shafts, the bases and capitals with 
a sort of ribbon mosaic round them—a thing perfectly unique; yet that 
was destroyed, and the fragments of it were lying on the pavement of 
the cloister, when he was in Rome in January. He happened to call 
attention to it rather warmly, and the fragments disappeared. He 
ordered photographs to be taken of them, but he was too late, they 
were gone, and he did not know what had become of them. They 
pride themselves on carrying out the rules of Vitruvius. The remains 
of the interesting historical church of St. Paul, left after the great fire, 
were entirely destroyed; and the architect prided himself that the pre- 
sent church of St. Paul is the most perfect carrying out of the rules 
of Vitruvius—forgetting that the rules of Vitruvius were laid down for 
a Pagan temple and not for a Christian church. The carving over the 
eltar of the old church is a beautiful work of the fourteenth century. 
It is true that it is preserved, but it is preserved in the most ludicrous 
manner; they have treated it as a baby’s toy, as it were, in the middle 
of the church, and built a Pagan temple over it. At the present mo- 
ment, one of the most valuable works of art in Rome has been ordered 
to be destroyed. The last week he was in Rome he heard that His 
Holiness had decided it should go. The matter had been under debate 
all the time he was in Rome. At first the Pope said he could not 
afford it; but at the last he heard that it was to be done. If this 
Society had any influence in Rome, he hoped their influence would be 
exerted to preserve it, if possible—he meant the beautiful mosaic picture 
at the end of the church of St. John Lateran. The whole of the end 
of that church, which is of the fourteenth century, is immediately to be 
destroyed, in order to enlarge the choir; and they intend to make 
a Pagan choir in order to correspond with the paganized nave, destroy- 
ing every bit of historical interest in the church. That is to be the 
work of this summer. The same kind of thing has been going on 
everywhere. One church, with marble columns, has had all those 
columns enclosed in square brick piers. The same kind of thing may 
go on throughout; and if some sort of influence is not brought to bear 
upon them, every vestige of Christian art in Rome will disappear entirely. 

Mr. Edwin Nash asked if an Archeological Society had not been 
established in Rome. 
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Mr. Parker said, the British Archzological Society had been esta- 
blished in Rome, partly under his influence. It was a very successful 
society. They had sixty members immediately. All the leading persons 
of the Catholic Church, as well as of their own community, joined them 
very readily. Monsignor Talbot was one of them. Unfortunately, the 
Society incurred the displeasure of His Holiness, quite unintentionally 
on their part, and Monsignor Talbot withdrew his name from the list 
of Vice-Presidents. .He (Mr. Parker) gave offence to His Holiness. 
It was reported that he was poking his nose in every church in Rome. 
He certainly poked about everywhere; and among other places into 
which he poked his nose, was one of the earliest Christian churches in 
existence, a church of the second century; according to Baronius, the 
church was consecrated in the year 160 of the Christian era. This church, 
which is underneath one of a later date, is filled up with loose rubbish, 
which has been carted through the windows, done by order of a Pontiff 
in the time of Raphael and Michael Angelo, when they first began their 
restoration of classical art— but what he called Pagan art. He groped 
his way into this church on his hands and knees. He got permission 
to make passages in it, and find out what there was there. Having 
ascertained what was to be done, he applied for leave to have the earth 
emptied out; and it was decided that he should have the required per- 
mission provided it obtained the signature of His Holiness. When it 
came before him, His Holiness refused to sign it. He understood the 
reason of this refusal was, that a week or so before he had spoken of 
the churches as a discovery, and the Pope hearing of it, said they were 
no discoveries at all, that he had known of them a long time. His 
Holiness was right; they were not discoveries at all, At the time, 
Mr. Parker thought they were discoveries; but since he had come 
home, he found that Baronius mentions their existence in his time. 
But none of the guide-books mention them; and when he found them 
he spoke of them as discoveries. It was mentioned to the Pope. He 
was angry, said he knew them years and years ago, and that Mr. Parker 
was a very impudent person to talk of them as discoveries. The cir- 
cumstance had been a check to the Society at Rome. Among other 
things the authorities forbade him to lecture to his English friends 
there. 

Sir Charles Anderson said they were exceedingly obliged to Mr. 
Parker for all he had told them about Rome. Every one must feel the 
greatest interest in the preservation of these ancient Christian monu- 
mentsthere. But he proposed to confine his remarks to our own country, 
with reference to one or two cases which had come under his own eye, 
and chiefly with reference to his own diocesan Cathedral of Lincoln. 
Though there are many opinions on the subject, he must say that the 
present mode of conducting what is called the restoration of that build- 
ing is not quite conservative. It has been said that it is necessary to 
clean the old stone when new stones are put to replace those which 
have been decayed. He himself does not think that that is the case. 
The stone of Lincoln is, on the whole, extremely good, an oolite, very 
firm, much like the stone of Peterborough and Ely, though perhaps 
not so good. But he can speak with reference to the commencement of 
this mode of scraping, which has been going on for some years. ‘lhe west 
front has been nearly entirely scraped, as well as the south side of the 
building, and also the great tower. What has been done in the west 
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front was in consequence of certain pilasters of the arcades, which had 
been put in some years ago of Yorkshire sandstone. It has been said 
that they were put in at the time of the restoration by Essex, but he 
does not think that is the case. He has known the building from his 
childhood, and he can recollect about the year 1811 that there was 
a scaffolding over the whole of that west front, and he believed the 
pilasters were put in at that time. At that time the building was not 
scraped. He did not think that the system of scraping ever began till 
Mr. Wilson, the surveyor, was discharged from his office, when a per- 
son was put in who had been a land agent, and who knew no more 
about architecture than any ordinary person. His belief is that the 
system of scraping came in with him. It was thought at the time they 
replaced decayed stones that it was necessary also to scrape the ashlar 
and other pieces of carved work, in order that the whole might be of 
one colour. That, he thinks, was the beginning of the system, and 
a very vicious one it is. He would point to the neighbouring minster 
of Beverley, which is built of extremely good stone, of much the same 
character. He can recollect the restorations there. They were not 
under the guidance of any architect; they were under the guidance of 
simple Yorkshire common sense. When a stone was decayed, they put 
in a fresh stone; but they never touched any of the stones near it, they 
simply oiled the stone that was put in, under the idea that it would 
bring it sooner to the colour of the surrounding ones. If any one will go 
and look at Beverley and compare it with Lincoln, they will see how 
much superior it is in colour: Lincoln looks very spotty. It is per- 
fectly true that there are a great many chimneys rising up there, and 
a great deal of smoke, which blackens the building necessarily; but if 
that is used as an argument for scraping the building, why it will be 
necessary again to scrape it. It had better be left as it was. He 
should like to hear some remarks upon that point. In his opinion, 
with regard to restoring old buildings, so much depends upon the qua- 
lity of the stone, that in one case what would be destructive becomes 
conservative, and in the other case what is conservative becomes de- 
structive. Worcester Cathedral and Chester are built of soft sandstone, 
where the whole surface decays: if you restore it at all it must be 
entirely de novo, because the whole surface is entirely destroyed. But 
in the case of good oolite, like that of Lincoln, he saw no necessity to 
scrape at all. He might just as well think of scraping the west front 
of Peterborough. Having known the cathedral from childhood, it had 
annoyed him very much; he could not but think that the system was 
a vicious one. 

The Chairman said, no one could read Mr. Street’s book without re- 
membering his very indignant protest against the restoration falsely so 
called of the present day. Perhaps Mr. Street would favour them with 
some observations on a subject which to some extent he had made his 
own, especially with reference to the destruction of fine works of art, 
images, statues, foliage, which has been going on at Lincoln, and which 
in many other places is going on. The most, egregious instance of it 
had come under his own knowledge in Exeter Cathedral, where, under 
the name of restoration, two very famous statues of the Courtenay 
family—the greatest and oldest family in Europe, to whom has been 
dedicated the famous chapter in ‘** Gibbon’s History,” and who among 
our nobles represent the Eastern Empire here—have been stripped, not 
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to the very skin, but one whole series of stone-work has been fairly 
chipped off them. The statues are in their cld places; the features of 
Bohun Courtenay, Earl of Devon, are in situ; but the features of the 
face and every part of the statue have been taken down one-eighth part 
of an inch. So the restoration is the diminution of old works of art, in 
some instances nearly a quarter of an inch, and this in our own days, 
within the last twelve months, and under the auspices of a family so 
famous as the Courtenays, and in a place like Exeter. Therefore an 
indignant protest against such a barbarism is certainly wanted from us. 

Mr. Street said at the first meeting of the Ecclesiological Society 
that he ever attended, there was a discussion upon Conservative and 
Destructive Restoration. Our excellent friend, Dr. Neale, partly chal- 
lenged discussion by announcing himself a destructive. Unfortunately, 
we could get no one to come down and say so now. It is impossible 
to be too conservative in the restoration of our old buildings. One of 
the simplest receipts one can give to an architect would be to leave the 
building as much as possible in the state in which it was in the year 
1550. One of the commonest faults of the present day is the removal 
of ancient work, which has interest, in order to put the building into 
a state in which it is supposed to have more interest. However right 
that may be in the hands of some men, it is a dangerous system in the 
hands of any, and ought as a rule never to be sanctioned. Therefore, 
in laying down a rule, the Society could not go far wrong in saying 
that every piece of ancient work in this country is so sacred that it can- 
not be touched in the way of alteration. If it is the case that they are 
tooling the stones all over at Lincoln, in order to get a uniform surface, 
one does not know what is too strong to say—one could only hope to 
get the Dean and Chapter there, and tool them all over. Nothing 
short of that can arrest them. One makes a joke about it, but it is 
not a matter of joke. We are trustees for a short time of these ancient 
buildings. ‘The difference between our country and America is, that 
we possess them in common with other institutions, and it is our busi- 
ness to preserve them. He should like to take the opportunity of 
recommending a paper issued by the Institute of British Architects, 
and which is practically the result of very grave consideration on the 
part of a good many architects engaged in church restoration, as to the 
mode in which short directions and suggestions can be given to re- 
storers generaliy to prevent their doing mischief. They will find the 
tone of these remarks excessively conservative, and that they really 
suggest more in the way of the right direction of restoration than any 
other papers which have ever been put out. There are certain kinds of 
restoration in which it is excessively difficult, and almost impossible, to 
avoid to a certain extent being destructive. The other day he had 
a case in which there was the most odious window ever seen, of 1790, 
in the east end of the church. When he came to cut away to find out 
the jamb, he came to the jamb of a fifteenth-century window, the 
possible restoration of which was certain because it was absolutely 
identical with the jambs of some other gable windows in the same 
building. He cut away again, when he found the jamb of a thirteenth- 
century window, as far as one could judge, in point of art very superior 
to the other. The end of it was, he found a sufficient number of stones 
almost entirely to reconstruct the design in the eastern triplet. One is 
not quite so certain of that as of a fifteenth-century window. That is 
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a kind of destructive restoration that he would advocate. The case 
illustrated in a mild degree the difficulties which church restorers have 
to encounter, in deciding which part of ancient work is to be taken as 
the work which you are to copy. The protest in his Spanish travels, 
to which the Chairman had referred, was called forth by the circum- 
stance that in Spain hardly anything has been done in the way of 
church restoration, and he felt he could not speak too strongly before 
much was done. Though committees and vestries, in their collective 
wisdom, thought that alteration must be improvement, it is a very 
sound maxim for us to insist upon that we will not agree to any altera- 
tion ; that, however inconvenient it may be to preserve old work, it is 
absolutely better to keep it. In the interior arrangement of churches 
we constantly find that. He dogs not know anything that distresses 
him more than to witness the destruction of old screens, as the result 
of church restoration. There has been found a certain inconvenience 
in church screens, and the clergy, bishops, and archdeacons have in- 
sisted upon their being removed. That is the reason why architects 
want somebody outside their own body to assist them in these matters. 
He has frequently objected to the removal of a screen, but he cannot 
sit upon the screen bodily to prevent its removal; and when his back 
has been turned, it has been removed. He has a case in hand at the 
present moment, and he has no doubt when he goes down again, he 
shall find it has been removed, because people do not like it. Many 
people think it a fine thing to have a clean sweep, and to be able to 
look through a building from one end to the other. Some people 
object to the church of St. Margaret, Westminster, standing so near to 
the Abbey. Now, our ancestors would not have placed these small 
churches near cathedrals without good reason, and unless they har- 
monized with them. There is another kind of restoration which it is 
very difficult to speak about, and that is the over-restoration of very 
interesting monuments in which you find traces of painting and traces 
of decoration. He wished we could persuade the clergy and church 
restorers generally, to feel that if they. have the privilege of ancient 
churches to worship in they might put up with some incidental disad- 
vantages which follow from the building being ancient. For instance, 
if people take the whitewash off walls and find paintings which are not 
so ornamental and smart as if they had been done in the present day, 
what we want is that the public should feel that these paintings in their 
rough state are still monuments which they have no right to touch. 
That is a most difficult thing to obtain. Right and left, wherever we 
go, our churches are covered with paintings, and often in the process 
of restoration, against the advice of the architect and when his back is 
turned, these paintings are cleaned off the walls carefully ; or, if they 
are not cleaned off, people make up their minds to restore them, and 
then you have such a quantity of paint, gilding, and decoration, in all 
colours and all shades of colours, put upon an ancient monument, that 
it loses its value altogether as an architectural monument. Cases occur 
in which the whole value of an ancient monument has been destroyed 
by too elaborate restoration. We had only to look round that room to 
see what has been done in the way of church building; we know that 
the architects of the present day have every opportunity to shew all 
their skill and talent in new buildings; but what we have to do so far 
as old buildings are concerned, is to leave well alone.as far as they 
Gent. Mae, 1865, Vor, II. I 
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possibly could. As a rule there is no reason for taking any other 
course. The difficulty which an architect, who is honestly conservative, 
has to contend with generally is, that people outside his art are not so 
conservative as they ought to be. Therefore, if amateurs rather than 
architects would take the matter in hand at these discussions, his pro- 
fessional brethren, he was sure, would be excessively grateful to them. 
One other point on the restoration of works of art in the higher sense 
of the word is that in which the personal work of the sculptor and 
painter is visible. We have no right whatever to touch these. The 
restoration of them would be a piece of atrocious barbarism, and we are 
absolutely bound wherever we find sculpture to leave it as we find it. 
He fished a Crusader out of a farm-yard. He restored the figure, 
minus one of his legs, to a place of honour on thé north side of the 
altar. He does not believe that anybody who goes into the church will 
discover that he has not both his legs; and he is quite sure that any- 
body who knows anything about sculpture will be more pleased to see 
it in a state in which it cannot disgrace the merits of the sculptor than 
if he saw it polished up and with a new leg. That is a kind of work 
which we can make a definite rule against, and in which the Ecclesio- 
logical Society can do very good work by protesting against it in the 
most vigorous manner possible. If the restoring of a cathedral has in- 
volved the scraping of carved or moulded work, then it appears to him 
to involve the entire destruction of the old sculpture, and also an entire 
alteration of the old mouldings. At Durham at the beginning of the 
last century the whole surface of the cathedral was cleaned in that 
style, and an inch was taken off; consequently the relative proportions 
of the various parts were absolutely altered. At Lincoln, if they are 
taking off the surface of the stone, the same thing must necessarily 
follow. He most heartily agreed with Sir Charles Anderson that there 
is no reason for the sake of the appearance of the stone to clean the 
whole surface of the building. On the contrary, he thinks the patching 
does no harm whatever, and that a few years would remove all differ- 
ence between the old andnew. He would go further than Sir Charles 
Anderson, and say, that in the case of a cathedral like Worcester it 
would be much better if the exterior of that cathedral were left alone. 
The other day he saw the north-west angle was being pulled down, and 
the whole value of the work was being entirely destroyed ; not only its 
whole value as an architectural work, but its whole beauty in colour 
and texture was being destroyed. As a rule, when little damage is 
done to the work, a simple architectural moulding, and so forth, it is 
better to leave it than to attempt to repair it. In France one sees an 
enormous stone, 10 or 12 ft. long, with a gargoyle carved upon it, taken 
down and condemned to be cut up for other work because, perhaps, the 
dog has lost one of his ears. It is a most foolish thing to do, yet it is 
being done constantly—patching and repairing, where the body of the 
work is perfectly able to stand for another five hundred years without 
our touching it. It is a misfortune to put a new face on old work. In 
his own experience it is most dangerous, because, if you take off the 
face of old work, there is much more risk of decay than if you let the 
stone alone. He would not trouble them further on the subject. He 
came entirely unprepared to say anything, and he rather hoped to hear 
some arguments on the subject. He hoped some one would tell him 
that he was wrong; that it is a foolish thing to stand up for the con- 
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servation of ancient buildings; and that what people want is to see art 
developing, and the old buildings of the thirteenth century knocked 
about in the way of church restoration. He ventured to say that if 
anybody did so rise, there would be hundreds of men ready to 
answer him. 

The Chairman thought that-prayer was scarcely likely to be an- 
swered; from what he remembered of the occasion when Dr. Neale 
spoke, many years ago, that gentleman was merely citing the example 
of our forefathers of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, who, when- 
ever they had anything to do with the great cathedrals, most ruthlessly 
destroyed what had gone before. Whether Dr. Neale meant that we 
should adopt that for our example, he did not know, but Dr. Neale 
cited it as acase. The fact is certain, that whatever they could de- 
stroy, they did destroy. All that one can hope is, that we have grown 
wiser than those giants of the middle ages. While Mr. Street was 
speaking of some Crusader who was left without*his leg, a more digni- 
fied and more royal specimen of a mutilated and truncated figure oc- 
curred to him; and he should much like to know what Mr. Street 
would do with the statue of that famous sovereign, George I1., in Lei- 
cester-square, which remains at this moment without legs or arms. 

Mr. Street would only say one word about Dr. Neale. He did not 
for an instant mean to say that Dr. Neale held those sentiments. He 
merely threw them out as a suggestion in order to raise a discussion. 
He would be as much horrified as anybody to propose destructive re- 
storation. 

The Chairman said he would ask Mr. Williams to introduce to them 
his friend the Count de Vogiié. Here we should have at any rate the 
advantage of contrasting the benefits of the conservatism of the climate 
of the East as against the savans and the Christianity of the West. 
The Count would tell them, perhaps, that the best friends to the 
churches there, and the truest preservers and conservators have, per- 
haps, been the Moslems themselves. Climate had done much, and 
a happy neglect, and a happy apathy, have done perhaps more, to 
preserve them. Here our too much knowledge, and our too much 
science, especially in the place to which Mr. Parker has referred, have 
been their destruction. It would be well, perhaps, if in these matters 
we were not quite so learned; the churches of the West might not then 
have to deplore their injudicious friends, while the churches of the East 
have in many cases to congratulate themselves upon the apathy of the 
enemies of the Cross. 

The Rev. George Williams was anxious to say a few words, because 
he felt that it would be cowardly to remain silent. A short time ago 
he was at Lincoln. He had read a ferocious attack in some of the 
architectural papers upon what was going on there, and he went there 
in fear and trembling. Before, however, speaking of his visit to Lin- 
coln, he adverted to a monument in his chapel at King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, a screen of which people often said, “ What a pity that screen is 
there.” He is a conservator of that screen; he would not remove it on 





> Sytvanus URpan cannot help expressing a wish that Mr.Street and other 
leading architects would be more careful to practise what they preach about 
restoration. The old walls, the original construction of the fabric, are as much 
a part of its history as the mouldings and ornaments, and any change of the 
original plan of the building is certainly not restoration. 
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any account. He said this to propitiate Mr. Street, because, as he was 
about to speak rather contrary to what that gentleman said just now, he 
was anxious to propitiate him, for he knew what his fate would be if he 
were to run a muck at him. He was glad to hear what Mr. Street said 
about the conservatism of screens. With regard to Lincoln, he was 
happy to say that they were not tooling the work all over to give the 
work a new surface. It would remove some misapprehensions to state 
that they had not done that. They have used soap and water and 
washed it, and scraped it with an exceedingly rough scraper. They 
have not attempted to restore the sculpture; they have only restored 
the ashlar work where the faces are entirely perished. They have not 
cut down the face of the old stone, they have put new stone there; and 
they have not scraped the sculpture with a tool, they have washed it 
out. With regard to the attempt to make a uniform appearance of the 
whole front, he certainly feels some difficulty. At King’s College 
Chapel they have been obliged to do something of the sort. He ad- 
vocates it; he does not like to see a church crumbling to pieces. 
From some cause or other the mullions in some of the windows at 
King’s have gone, and he thought it was a right thing to restore those 
mullions. That has been done. It struck him that it was not desirable 
to leave those new mullions in their crude state by the side of the old 
work ; it was an offence to his eye; therefore he recommended that the 
colour should be toned down, and it was done. He thinks he should 
have done it at Lincoln to a still greater extent. With regard to the 
shafts which they have been restoring, the work certainly is most ad- 
mirably done. The carving was imitated from fragments of old shafts 
found in the town. He thinks the Dean and Chapter have done wisely 
in leaving that beautiful double Early English door on the north-east of 
the cathedral. It opens almost at the eastern extremity of the north 
aisle of the choir. They have left that door restored, but not scraped, 
not cleaned. He is certainly better satisfied with the effect of the west 
front than he is with the tower, for that presents what he can only call 
a mottled appearance. It will be many years before it becomes of an 
uniform hue; and he thinks it would have been wise to bring the two 
surfaces to meet half way, as it were, if that could have been done. He 
should not have carried the cleaning process so far as it has been done 
at Lincoln; but it was necessary to some extent, and not contrary to the 
principle of conservative restoration, he was fully persuaded. Having 
stated these views in print, he felt it would not have been straight- 
forward to sit still and hear the observations of other gentlemen without 
stating that he is still of the same opinion that he was a few weeks ago. 
He was now called upon to say a few words by way of introducing 
Count de Vogiié. We have all known his interesting work on the 
Churches of the Holy Land, in which he brought under our notice, for 
the first time, many of the ancient remains erected by the Crusaders 
during the time they occupied thé country. It was a great satisfaction 
to him to be the first to introduce these recent discoveries of his in 
Central Asia to an English audience at the Architectural Museum, only 
a few weeks ago; it was also a great satisfaction to him that the Count 
was present at the anniversary meeting of the Ecclesiological Society ; 
and he was sure it would be a great satisfaction to the Count, in- 
terested as he is not only in medisval architecture, but in modern archi- 
tecture, to have been present, and to have heard the remarks that had 
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been made upon the subject. How he would recommend us to pro- 
ceed, supposing Christians should get possession of Syria again, which 
is a consummation most devoutly to be wished, and British architects 
were called upon to advise as to the restoration of the churches in that 
land, is a matter of very great interest to us, if the Count would be so 
good as to tell us what he thinks would be the proper way of restoring 
those churches. Certainly, they have had an advantage over many of 
our cathedrals, especially those built of red sandstone, that the stone of 
which those churches and cities are constructed, instead of getting more 
and more decayed, in process of time, gets more hard. That accounts 
for the admirable preservation in which many of them stand at the pre- 
sent day. He told the Count that he was not under any obligation to 
address the meeting; but if he should feel disposed to say a few words, 
they would be very pleased to hear him. 

Count de Vogiié said he never felt deeper regret than he did that 
evening at not possessing a better knowledge of the English language, 
so that he might express his grateful feelings for the kind reception 
that had been accorded to him. He believed those words of kindness 
had been inspired by that spirit of hospitality which is characteristic of 
the English, and of which, since he had been in this country, he had 
had an agreeable experience. With respect to his work on the Holy 
Land, it should not be forgotten that Mr. Williams was the first who 
turned attention in that direction. His book on the same subject re- 
mained the best that had been written in this country. If he had added 
anything to that information it was because he came after him, and 
worked under the direction which he had given. He had been requested 
just now to say a few words upon the restoration of monuments which 
he was happy enough to visit and see in Syria during the last year. He 
might say that if the country should be at any time in Christian hands, 
the work of restoration would be very easy, for most of them were so 
entire that the skill of the greatest architects would be useless. Most 
of the buildings want nothing but a roof; to put roofs on to the gables 
would be all that is requisite. However, some of them are not in so 
perfect a state. A great number have been shaken down by earth- 
quakes; but in that case the stones are generally at the foot of the 
building, therefore the only thing wanted is to take them up and put 
them on to their different places. Under these circumstances the resto- 
ration would be very easy, and there would be no discussion on the 
matter. But if we were to study these buildings for the sake of science, 
history, and a knowledge of ancient architecture, in that respect they 
would have a certain interest, as most of them have been built in a 
period which is the most unknown of all architectural periods—the 
period which existed from about the third century till the seventh and 
eighth century ; that is to say, between the emancipation of the Chris- 
tian Church and the great invasion of the Mussulmans, which has been 
the great cause of the ruin of the country. These monuments give us 
a very good illustration of what was the life of Christian society imme- 
diately after its emancipation. We have the specimens not only of 
churches, but also of private dwellings, of towns, of all sorts of public 
buildings, of tombs, of the monuments of an early civilized society. At 
that hour of the evening it would be useless to enlarge upon the sub- 
ject, therefore he would only say two or three words about the most 
important of these buildings, which is the church of St. Simeon Stylites, 
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situated between the two cities of Aleppo and Antioch. This church is 
not a discovery. It was mentioned by an Englishman of the last cen- 
tury, Pococke, who wrote a very good book for his time on those coun- 
tries. He has passed along that church and has given a rough design 
of it, but he has not sufficiently noticed its importance. It is a great 
building, about six hundred feet on each side, composed of four chan- 
cels, meeting with a court-yard in the middle open to the sky. In the 
middle of the court-yard stood the column of St. Simeon Stylites. The 

eat importance of that building is that we are perfectly certain of the 
Soe of its erection. St. Simeon died in the middle of the fifth century, 
and at the beginning of the sixth century a Christian author visited the 
spot and discovered the church exactly as it is now, therefore you may 
be perfectly sure that it was built at the end of the fifth century. Now 
we can study its architecture upon a good basis, and if we study it 
closely we see that the principle on which that church was built was to 
some extent what we call the classic principle, but appropriated to new 
wants—changed in some way, so that we can see by a glance the be- 
ginning of the changes which belong to Byzantine art. For instance, 
the naves are made of columns which support the roof, and those 
columns support arches, and all those arches rest on capitals without 
any other material. If he were aware of the technical expressions in 
England he could go more into detail, but with his imperfect knowledge 
of the language he felt it rather difficult. He would only add that we 
find in these buildings a great many changes which gave us the origin 
of features which we find at a later date in art. At that time the Occi- 
dental kingdoms were under the rule of a heavy barbarism, and there 
was a great intercourse carried on between the East and the south of 
France and Italy, which exercised an influence on the production of art 
which can be traced in the south of France, and which in some respects 
has contributed to the formation of modern art. Certain mouldings, 
certain cornices, and certain capitals, whose origin it was very difficult 
to trace, we can now trace to the architecture of the East. He hoped 
renewed searches would enable us to throw more light on these ques- 
tions of architecture, which in this country was being studied with so 
much success, 

Mr. Nash said, before separating he should like to add one word to 
what Sir Charles Anderson and Mr. Street had said with reference to 
scraping the exterior of stone-work. He believes it to be one of the 
most dangerous and destructive elements in church restoration, that 
infatuated desire for refined, clear, new-finished, sharp surface. It takes 
away all the associations of ancient work, it brings the building back 
just to that state where we all say it is a fine building now, but he 
should like to see it when it is toned down a little by age. That it is 
perfectly unnecessary is shewn by Mr. Butterfield’s restoration of the 
tower of Winchester College, where he replaced stones in their old 
position, and the colour of that slightly brushed over perfectly harmo- 
nized with the new stone-work. He believes that no tool, no scraper, 
no instrument whatever, ought to be used for the surface of old work, 
harder than a common clothes-brush, more especially for the surface of 
sculptures, which are thereby utterly ruined. He thinks this is a thing 
that we must try to impress more and more upon the laity of the nation, 
for wherever we go we find more and more a hankering after it. 

Mr. Street wished to say one word of personal explanation. Mr. 
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Williams thought he was answering him throughout, but he had for- 
gotten that he, Mr. Street, started by saying if it was true he did not 
make any charge against the Dean and Chapter. He knew nothing 
about circumstances. He only put it as an instance. 

Mr. Williams said he quite understood what Mr. Street meant. 

Sir Charles Anderson said, as one who has known the cathedral from 
his childhood, he must say that he knows it is true that there has been 
a great deal of scraping. It was utterly impossible for the building to 
have the appearance it has after this restoration without the surface of 
the stone being removed, because the whole was a cream colour like 
new stone, and the public, who nine times out of ten admire white 
colour rather than a dark one, say it looks like new work. There are 
a great many people who, if Westminster Abbey were to be white- 
washed to-morrow, would say, ‘‘ How beautiful it looks.” 

Mr. Parker said there was one word he wished to say before the 
meeting separated. Mr. Street reminded him of it in an expression he 
used in the early part of the meeting, that we should not alter anything 
after the year 1550. It so happens that precisely the same rule was 
laid down by the Oxford Architectural Society in the first year of its 
existence. They also called attention to a subject talked about this 
evening; that is, the great mischief which has been done by the forma- 
tion of museums: all sorts of works of art have been removed from 
their proper places in order to be put into museums. That practice is 
continued in Rome—Rome being a century behind other places. They 
are now doing what we did one hundred years ago. They have removed 
everything they find in the Catacombs—statues, sarcophagi, and other 
works of art, and put them into museums. The Catacombs now are 
miserable wrecks. 

Count de Vogiié remarked that this has recently been stopped by 
Signor de Rossi, a most valuable antiquary, now charged with the care 
of the Catacombs. 

The Chairman said it remained for him to sum up the discussion of 
the evening. The question between Mr. Williams, Mr. Street, and Sir 
Charles Anderson is simply one of fact. It was satisfactory to find that 
Mr. Williams did not differ from the other speakers, but he was bound 
to say at the same time that the weight of testimony as to what old 
work is and what new work is, and what restoration is and what the 
reverse is, is directly oppdsite to the testimony of Mr. Williams in the 
matter: still it is a question of fact. There are those who had told him 
over and over again that they have seen not only the surface stone, but 
actually sculptured stone which was in good preservation, removed 
bodily. It remained for him to advert to one matter, which he did with 
commendable pride on the part of the Society. Mr. Street called atten- 
tion to a very good paper published by the Institute of British Archi- 
tects, full of valuable and important matter. When he saw it he could 
not but remember that in the year 1842 one of the earliest publications 
of this Society was ‘“‘ Advice to Workmen employed in Restoring a 
Church.” It has been followed pretty accurately, he would not say 
servilely, but certainly in an amicable spirit, and with a proper regard 
to literary copyright, by the authors of the present paper. Twenty 
years ago, almost in the same words, and certainly in the same spirit, 
the Society did anticipate this excellent paper, and on all these matters 
they offered that excellent advice which has now been adopted by a 
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much more responsible body, the “Institute of British Architects.” 
He hoped it was not with an undue pride that he called attention to 
a work which existed long before he had connection with this Society. 
On the part of the Society he begged to tender their welcome to the 
Count, with thanks to him for his excellent observations. He might be 
assured that in what remained for them to do, under God’s providence, 
in their place, they would be animated in doing very much by the kind 
sympathy so often shewn to them by distinguished foreigners and dis- 
tinguished antiquaries, archeologists, and ecclesiologists of other lands. 
He also begged, on the part of the Society, to tender their respectful 
sympathy and love to the President and his wife on the affliction which 
has befallen them, and until this day next year, when he hoped they 
would be better represented than they had been that night, he bade 
them heartily farewell. 





ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


June 13. J. Crawrurp, Esq., President, in the chair. 

Professor Nielssen read a paper “ On Stonehenge.”” Having visited 
Stonehenge on the occasion of the last British Association meeting °, 
the author compared that remarkable monument with others of the 
same class, especially with one formerly existing in Sweden. After re- 
viewing the opinions of Stukeley, Charlton, Gibson, Brown, Thurnam, 
and other English antiquaries, the author propounded his own views, 
which were that Stonehenge was a temple of the early fire-worshippers, 
and of pre-Druid origin—belonging, in fact, to that early age the 
“bronze period” of the northern archeologists. It has been unani- 
mously agreed upon, he says, that the structure in its original and com- 
plete condition formed a circular temple, the massive stones of which 
were connected by horizontal imposts, united by mortices and tenon- 
joints. Possibly these stones were ornamented with figures, the Pro- 
fessor thinks, and that these may have been weathered entirely away. 
In some cases such figurings have been under favourable circumstances 
discernibly preserved, as at New Grange and Dowth, in Ireland. Since 
all traces of solar worship in Scandinavia have invariably been found to 
be connected with the bronze age, it could not fail, the author con- 
sidered, to be of interest to examine whether Stonehenge is also to be 
referred to the same age. The remains of Stonehenge are placed not 
on the summit, but on the declivity of a hill surrounded by numerous 
barrows, from which bronze articles have been exhumed with others of 
flint, but never any of iron. Stonehenge is generally supposed to be 
a monument of the time of the Druids, and connected with their reli- 
gion. This view the author does not accept. He considers the true 
fire-worshippers to have preceded the Druids in Britain and Gaul, and 
he quoted facts to prove that the religious rites of the Druids were not 
in accordance with the design of these stone circular structures. He 
next quoted various ancient authors on this point, and also gave what 
he considered numerous proofs of the building of such stone open tem- 
ples by colonies of Phoenicians settled in the country. Circles of large 
stones exactly identical in description with those called Celtic or Druidi- 
cal are found in countries where neither Celts nor Druids ever existed. 
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From these and other considerations the author thinks there may be 
sufficient reason to regard these remains as Phoenician, and connected 
with the rites of Baal, like their congeners at Tyre and in the Valley of 
Berthel. 


Exeter Diocesan Architectural Society. 


EXETER DIOCESAN ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


May 18. The eighteenth annual meeting was held at the College 
Hall: Jonn Cartrw, Esq., of Knightleys, occupied the chair. 

There was a large attendance of members and friends of the Society. 
The report was read by Lieut.-Colonel Harding, one of the Hon. Secre- 
taries. After a few preliminary observations, it proceeded to detail the 
work that is in progress in the diocese, and remarked on the rebuilding 
of St. Mary Majors, one of the principal churches within the walls of 
the city :— 


“The elevation will be handsome and appropriate, and the accommodation equal 
to supply the requirements of this large and important parish. But while your 
committee rejoice in the advantages thus about to be derived, they cannot refrain 
from expressing their regret at the contemplated destruction of almost the only 
Norman remains that are left in this ancient city; of course putting aside the 
towers of our noble cathedral. ‘The tower of St. Mary Majors is, indeed, far from 
being in its original state; still the remains are of too interesting a nature to pre- 
vent an expression of more than ordinary regret at the arrangements that have 
been made for its removal. 

“Your committee are sorry to feel themselves bound to remark on the destruc- 
tion of St. John’s Bow, the most ancient arch in the city of Exeter, the removal of 
which has been reckless and unnecessary. St. John’s Church has been robbed of 
its chancel, and the accommodation necessarily curtailed. 

“From these expressions of regret, your committee turn with satisfaction to the 
work which is progressing in this diocese, as regards building and restoration of 
churches. Since the last report was made, Bideford, Withycombe-Ralegh, Uplow- 
man, and Thorverton churches have been restored, or rebuilt, and again opened for 
Divine service. The churches of South-Molton, Hockworthy, Sampford-Peverel, 
and Dunkeswell, are in progress of restoration ; in the district church of St, John’s 
at Torquay the chancel has been rebuilt, and a considerable enlargement of the 
building contemplated ; and steps are being taken to place the dilapidated church 
in the important parish of Holdsworthy, in thorough repair. Neither can we pass 
over the arrangements that have been made for building a chapel-of-ease in the 
large parish of St. David’s; and a parsonage house, (so much required in this large 
and important parish,) is in course of erection. All this will be effected, together 
with an endowment, by the great benevolence of William Gibbs, Esq., of Tyntes- 
field, near Clifton. 

“In Cornwall much is doing, and more is contemplated. A church is on the 
point of being commenced at Treleigh, in the parish of Redruth, to supply the 
requirements of a poor mining population of 2,500. At Alternum the restoration 
of their parish church is under consideration; and at St. Clether, considerable ad- 
vance has been made towards the restoration of their church under the direction of 
Mr. Hayward. At St. Michael Penkevil, the parish church has been almost en- 
tirely rebuilt at the sole expense of Lord Falmouth, and under the direction of an 
able architect, and member of our Society, Mr. Street. 

“The earliest record of this church is that of its consecration by Bp. Brones- 
combe, August 13, 1261, in honour of St. Michael. During the progress of the 
work ‘ the original foundation-stone was discovered in the north-east angle of the 
chancel. It is a piece of granite about 5 in. in thickness, and 2 in. by 5 in. square, 
and the inscription is on one side. The church appears to have had considerable 
additions made to it under the direction and at the charge of Sir John Trigage in 
1819, who succeeded to the manor of Fentongollan by marriage. He founded, at 
that time, a chantry for an arch-priest and three chaplains, where perpetual 
prayers were to be offered up for himself, and others of his family, for the King, 
and Walter Stapledon, Bishop of Exeter, who approved and confirmed the 
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foundation. The church is cruciform, with a western tower and south porch. 
The side chancel windows belong to its original construction. The whole scheme 
of the building is remarkable. In this small church, in order to provide for the 
four chantry priests, four altars were required; the first already existed at the 
east end ; the transepts provided for two others, and for the fourth the large and 
stately tower was brought into use, and on its first floor, under the arch in the 
wall, the fourth altar was built, with its little eastern window over it, opening 
just above the ridge of the roof. Over the porch was another chamber, probably 
the sacristy, and entered from the same staircase that leads to the altar.’ Mr. 
Street considers this was not intended for a residence of one of the priests, as has 
been suggested, because the arch-priest and the three chaplains lived together in 
a collegiate house; and Hals describes ‘the convent-house in the churchyard for 
the chantry residence,’ as still standing in his time. In the tower chapel before- 
mentioned, under a recessed segmental arch in the eastern wall, stood the altar, 
built up of solid masonry, with a piscina by its side. Over the altar is a small 
vesica-piscis-shaped window, enclosed outside within a square panel, forméd by the 
label moulding. This arrangement was too curious to be destroyed ; therefore 
the architect had all the stones carefully replaced exactly in the old form in the 
new tower, 

“Of the body of the church, your committee will only observe that the north 
transept has the founder’s tomb, and two sedilia in the north wall, and a third 
seat is placed in the eastern wall, on the left hand of the altar. Sedilia in the 
north wall are extraordinarily rare, if not unique, and in the eastern wall Mr. 
Street considers them to be quite so. The stained glass in one of the windows is 
by the hand of Lady Falmouth, and the execution is extremely good. 

“St. Michael-Carhayes has been painted in a very creditable manner; much of 
the glass, and the banners and weapons carried at Bosworth Field, have been re- 
stored to the castle aisle. 

“The restoration of Ladock 4 is completed, and your committee believe in very 
good style. Plans have been formed for the restoration of Filley or Philleigh 
Church, near Truro; and St. Clement’s is to be re-seated and improved. 

“Your committee have much pleasure in noticing the contents of the forth- 
coming part of this Society’s Transactions, forming the second part of vol. i., second 
series. The reason of this change in the title is in consequence of a large accu- 
mulation of stock, and being beyond the Society’s accommodation, added to the 
great inequality of some of the parts. Its contents, your committee are gratified 
in hoping will meet the approval of the members. The ‘ History of the Church and 
Parish of Clyst St. George,’ by the Bev. H. T. Ellacombe, its Rector, is not only 
calculated to excite interest by accuracy and extent, but. to form a valuable addi- 
tion to the local records of Devonshire. 

“ The paper ‘On the Mural Decorations of the Little Church of Pen-y-Mynydd, 
in the parish of Hawarden, Flintshire,’ by the Rev. P. Williams, will be read with 
interest ; while the account of the churches in the beautiful island of Jersey, by 
ae aes is calculated to excite interest, and form an example for others 
to follow. 

“Your committee, in conclusion, consider themselves called on to express their 
great regret at the loss this Society has met with by the death of two of its oldest 
members. The Ven. Archdeacon Stevens became attached to this Society from its 
earliest formation. He was always kind, and ever ready to render assistance where 
it was required of him. In the Rev. W. J. Coppard, Vicar of Plympton St. Mary, 
the Society has experienced a loss that must leave a blank, not easily filled. Always 
ready to oblige, and contribute his papers for the benefit of the Society, he became 
a ready help both here, and as Secretary to the Plymouth branch of this Society. 
Their loss is ours ouly, for they are gone, we trust, ‘where the wicked cease from 
troubling, and the weary are at rest.’” 





On moving that the report be received, a resolution was unanimously 
passed, relating to the Norman tower of St. Mary Major’s Church, and 
a strong wish expressed that this interesting specimen of antiquity, one 
of the very few remaining in the ancient city of Exeter which has es- 
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caped the destroyer’s hand, should be allowed to remain, feeling justified 
in believing that every needful arrangement might be carried out ef- 
fectually, without the destruction of the tower. The resolution was as 


follows :— 
“That this Society fully and entirely concur with the committee in their ex- 
ression of regret at the contemplated removal of the existing tower of St. Mary 
Major's Church: and they venture to express their hope that the plan for the pro- 
posed new church may be so modified as to permit the tower to remain.” 


Mr. Tucker, Secretary to the British Archeological Institute, 
then read a paper “ On Broadhembury Parish,” from which we extract 
the following interesting particulars :— 

“ Broadhembury is situated in a fertile valley, extending to the upland slopes of 
the lofty range of the Blackdown Hills, its boundary being the well-known camp 
called ‘Hembury Fort,’ in the adjoining parish of Payhembury. Towards the 
north-west, the parish includes the point called ‘ Upeatt-Pen,’ and the range of ex- 
cavations from which the whetstones are quarried, in the green-sand strata of 
that district. 

“In the Domesday Survey, Henburie is noticed as ‘Terra Baldwini Vice- 
Comitis.’ The manor was subsequently held by the baronial family of Torrington, 
and William, Baron of Torrington, gave it to William Lord Brewer, (an uncle of 
the Bishop of Exeter of that name,) who bestowed it on the Abbey of Dunkeswell 
at its foundation by him in 1201. 

“King Edward I., in the eighteenth year of his reign, 1290, granted a weekly 
market ‘for Buckland-Brewer, and for Broadhembury,’ and a fair for three days 
at the feast of the Assumption of the Virgin. 

“1 Rich. IIL. (1483) Thomas Dullton, Abbot of Dunkeswell, leased to Thomas 
Gent, and two others, for their lives, a tenement ‘in Colleton, infra Manerium 
nostrum de Brodehembury,’ with a water-mill called ‘ Fog-Mille,’ and also the 
piece of land called ‘ The mill-place,’ rent 20s. 8d. 

“John Ley, the last Abbot of Dunkeswell, surrendered his convent, &c., into 
the King’s hands, 14 Feb., 30 Hen. VIII. (1539). On the 4th of July following, 
the King granted the site of the Abbey, and other lands, including Broadhembury, 
(amounting to 1,600 acres,) to Jobn, Lord Russel. It appears, however, that 
shortly after, a great part of this property again reverted to the Crown, (most 
probably in exchange for Tavistock Abbey, or the Black-Canons in Exeter); for in 
1545, the King granted parts of it to John, Earl of Bath, and about the same 
time, the manor and lands of Broadhembury, to Thomas Wriothesley, Earl of 
Southampton. The Earl’s grandson sold the same to Edward Drewe, Serjeant-at- 
Law to Queen Elizabeth, from whom it descended to the present possessor, Ed- 
ward Drewe, Esq., of Grange. 

“Serjeant Drewe possessed and lived at Killerton, in Broadclist, and was in- 
terred in the church of that parish, where a handsome monument is erected to his 
memory. He was Recorder of Exeter in 1592, and surrendered that office on his 
being appointed Recorder of London. Sir Thomas Drewe, his son, sold Killerton 
to the Aclands of Columb-John, the adjoining property. He was knighted at the 
coronation of King James I., and in 1634 was Sheriff of Devon. His descendant 
came into possession of the family estate in 1773, and a few years afterwards began 
the alterations of the mansion as mentioned hereafter. 

“ At the inquisition, post mortem, of Henry Duke of Lancaster in 1360, the jury 
found, inter alia, that Dunkeswell Abbey and Hembury Court, were parcels of the 
Duchy of Lancaster. King James I. confirmed Broadhembury Tything to the 
Duchy, which consists of five honors or seignories in the county of Devon, viz. 
1. Broadhembury; 2. Spreyton; 3. Witheridge; 4. Goodleigh; 5. Holsworthy. 

“To these were subordinate an indefinite number of manors or tythings; courts- 
leet, or views of Frank-pledge, were duly holden for them by the feodary or stew- 
ard; presentments were made, constables sworn in, and amerciaments imposed and 
collected. 

“The tenants of the Dueby, on producing their charter of privileges, were 
exempted from the payment of tolls at fairs and markets, as also from serving on 

juries, unless summoned by their own bailiffs—exemptions that are peculiar to 
tenants in ancient desmesne. 
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“ Appointments of steward or keeper of the courts and franchises continued to 
be made by the Crown, with consent and advice of the Chancellor of the Duchy o 
Lancaster, down to the reign of William IV. ‘ 

“ Broadhembury Court comprises thirteen tythings, to which are attached 
various farms and houses, including the town of Broadhembury, and the villages 
of Luton and Colleton. 

“The manor of Carswell, in this parish, was, according to Leland, sometime 
a small cell for two monks, dependent on the Cluniac monastery of Montacute in 
Somersetshire. The foundation of this cell was nearly contemporary with that of the 
monastery. In the taxation of Pepe Nicholas, the Priory of Carswell was valued 
at £2 18s. 8d. It was found upon an inquisition, 22nd Edward IIL., that this cell 
received its eudowment from Matilda Peverell, who gave lands to the monks of 
Montacute serving God at Carswell. 

“King Henry VIII., Sept. 7, 1546, in consideration of £322 3s. 4d., granted to 
John Etteridge, Esq., ‘All that our late cell, and capital messuage of Carswell, in 
Carswell, except all the bells, lead, and all superfluous houses, of the church and 
chapter-house, cloister, and fratry, within the precincts of the said late cell.’ 
John Etteridge soon after sold this property to William Rowsmell, Solicitor-General 
to Queen Elizabeth, whose grandson, Sir Henry (knighted by Charles I., Sept. 22, 
1625), by indenture dated Sept. 30, 1634, demised to John Pratt, of Broadhembury, 
yeoman, the capital messuage and mansion-house known by the name of Carswell, 
otherwise the late priory house of Carswell, to hold the same fer the term of two 
thousand years. 

“August 13, 1692, Edward Hill, only son and heir of Thomas Hill, Esq., of 
Hills Court, in Shropshire, gave by will the priory in Broadhembury parish to his 
wife Catherine for her life, with the remainder to Edward, son of Richard Hill. 
He died unmarried, July 13, 1730, aged 30, when the priory devolved on his 
sister Hannab, wife of Richard Nutcombe, and secondly of Buckland Nutcombe 
Bluett. This Hannah, by will, May 1, 1747, gave the priory, inter alia, to her sisters 
Mary and Grace, wife of Humphry Sydenham, from whence it passed to George 
Fursdon, who had married Grace Sydenham, his daughter; and their son, George 
Sydenham Fursden, sold the Priory about the year 1807. 

“In 1822 it had become the property and residence of Mr. Hellings. The 
manor of Carswell-cum-Delvett or Dunford now belongs to the Drewe property. 

“The Dean and Chapter of Exeter are the patrons of the endowed vicarage of 
Broadhembury, and owners of the great tithes. 

“ About 1810, the late Thomas Rose Drewe, Esq., then proprietor of the Grange, 
cut down the magnificent avenue of Scotch firs, which led from the turnpike road 
up to the entrance gates. They were coeval with the building cf the mansion, 
and one of its greatest ornaments, An avenue of noble silver firs decorates the 
grounds, some of the finest specimens of the kind in the county, or perhaps in the 
kingdom. 

“Fog mill, before mentioned, which stood a short quarter of a mile from the 
mansion (mentioned in Domesday Survey), continued to carry on its useful opera- 
tions down to the year 1830 or 1831, or thereabouts, when it was thought desirable 
to remove it altogether, and it is extremely to be regretted that no memorial of 
this most ancient and useful appendage to the manor and parish for upwards of 
800 years has been placed on the site to record its position aud destruction. 

“The present mansion occupies the exact site of the grange or farm, of the rich 
Abbott of Dunkeswell, and hence its name. 

“This. building, the present seat of the Drewe family, was erected by Sir Thomas 
Drewe, Knt., son of the sergeant before mentioned. The house, as then completed, 
was after the fashion of the times, in compliment to James I., in the form of the letter 
I, and having three fronts to the east, south, and west, and must have been very 
picturesque with its gables and pinnacles, mullioned windows and tall chimneys. 
The whole was of stone. The south end was formed by the hall and the great 
parlour or oak room, with spacious chambers over. The body of the letter was 
occupied by the entrance and staircase, and a fine court enclosed by ironwork of 
considerable beauty, extending from the angles of the projecting gables on the 
west, and from north to south. 

“The northern portion of the letter was occupied by a parlour and drawing- 
room, both looking to the east, with a spacious kitchen to the west, forming one 
side of a quadrangle. The other sides were occupied by offices, stables, &c. 
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“From the east side of this quadrangle projected a second of smaller size, which 
was a part of the old grange of the abbots; this was taken down about thirty-four 
years since, and in some reparations lately made on this side of the building, 
a pointed window, supposed to have belonged to the chapel, came to light. 

“Some few years ago a great change was made in this interesting mansion, and 
almost everything was altered except the oak room, before mentioned. This room, 
now the drawing-room, is 32 feet long, with windows south and east. It is fitted 
entirely with fine oak wainscoting, and decorated with a variety of curious and 
elaborate carving. At the entrance end is a rich facade composed of canopied 
recesses, on either side the door, in which are smaller doors between carved 
columns supporting elaborate entablatures. The subjects carved on the small 
doors are the twelve signs of the zodiac, six on each side-door, and in the circular 
head of one is the story of Romulus and Remus, with the Tiber, and city of Rome. 
On the other, the contest of Ajax and Ulysses for the arms of Achilles, the disap- 
pointed Ajax throwing himself on his sword. Curiously enough, the sign Cancer 
is not represented by a crab, but by a crab-apple-tree with fruit on it, a singular 
bit of ‘ Devonism,’ where apples are so abundant. 

“ Around the entire room is a rich cornice of oak, supporting a carved arcade, 
and in each arch is a shield of arms. Below this cornice is a narrow frieze in low 
relief, with various mythological subjects. The cornice is supported by pilasters, 
carved in oak, and charged on their faces with various designs of foliage, fruit, &c., 
&c.; amongst them are the letters J. R. with a royal crown over a fleur-de-lis, and 
the date of 1610. Others have the armorial bearings of the Drewe family. The 
ceiling is very richly ornamented in corresponding taste, and has three carved pen- 
dants for chandeliers. The panelling, pilasters, arcades, and friezes are of the 
Jacobean period, but the carving in the window-recesses, entrance-door, and on the 
two small doors, are of a much earlier period, and may probably have helped to 
adorn the abbot’s apartments at Dunkeswell Abbey. At the south-east corner of 
this fine room is an opening to a smaller apartment, similarly fitted up, which may 
have been the lady’s bower. 

“A peculiarity in the kitchen is a gallery, approached from a chamber-floor, 
whence the lady of the house could inspect the domestic arrangements, and give 
her orders, without descending amongst the servants below. 

* Another relic of old time is the roasting apparatus, which was set in motion 
by a wheel driven by a small stream of water which passes under the floor °. 
This has long given place to modern contrivances.” 
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Mr. Hayward, the Society’s architect, then read a paper on the 
Church of Broadhembury, from which the following extracts are 
made :— 


“The parish church at Broadhembury is recorded by Dr. Oliver to have been 
consecrated in 1257, and dedicated to St. Andrew, but, like the greater part of the 
churches in Devonshire, it was extensively altered, and indeed almost rebuilt at 
a subsequent period. The general character of the architecture is Perpendicular, 
and the only evidence of there being any earlier work is the north wall, which 
contained two windows of the Decorated period, one of which is still to be seen 
blocked up. 

“The walls of the chancel (rebuilt in 1847) were probably as early as the date 
given by Dr. Oliver, but no mouldings or architectural remains were discovered to 
identify them with any particular period, and the opinion of their age is founded 
principally on the old and dilapidated state of the masonry. 

“The church consists of a western tower of three stages, chancel, nave, south 
aisle, extended eastwards as far as the end of the original church, and a north 
porch. 

“The lower stage of the tower contains a four-light window over the western 
doorway, the middle stage two-light windows on the north and south aisles, and 
the belfry stage three windows of three lights, and one of two lights, the whole 
being crowned by a battlemented parapet and pinnacles. 





© This mode of arrangement was adopted when the motion of the wheel was 
influenced by a little dog, well known as a “turnspit,” for which purpose two of 
these little auimals were kept. 
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“ The nave is divided from the chancel by a moulded arch, and from the aisles 
by an arcade of four bays. It has the usual cradle-roof of the county, and plastered 
between, by which the ribs of the mouldings are partly concealed. On the north 
side is a window of three lights of rather a peculiar and interesting character, in- 
asmuch as the mullions have, at the springing line of the lights, sculptured heads, 
boldly standing out from the face of the window. The horned head-dresses of 
these figures, as well as the architecture itself, leads to the inference that the 
great alteration before alluded to was effected in the reign of Henry VI., or pro- 
bably Edward IV. The chancel roof is similar to the nave, with a four-light 
window of debased character at the east end, and a modern screen, which was 
evidently substituted for the original rood and screen. 

“The aisle roof is similar to that of the chancel and nave, and lighted by five 
windows of three lights on the south, and one of four lights at the east end. 

“The church is a handsome well-proportioned building, with excellent details 
of the Perpendicular style. The tower is a very fine one. It has a base of about 
24 ft., and measures 81 ft. to the top of the parapet, and 92 ft. to the top of the 
pinnacles. 

“In 1846 Mr. Hayward was requested to inspect and report on the state of the 
church, and in consequence a new chancel was built, 4 ft. longer than the original 
one, and a handsome window of five lights replaced that before mentioned. The 
roof is cradle-form, with a richly carved and a good full-sized timber-roof, open to 
the ridge, and like the former roof, covered with lead. 

“The seats and communion rails are of oak, and the sacrarium is lined with 
encaustic tiles. The chancel-arch was rebuilt, the pillars and arches of the arcade 
taken down, and set. upright, and the windows repaired and newly glazed: the 
south aisle had a new roof, and the old and inconvenient sittings were replaced 
with oak open seats like those in the chancel. 

“In the nave the high pews remained until 1853, when it’was newly seated to 
correspond with the chancel and aisle; and as the old gallery at the west end 
could not be spared, the plan adopted was to open the tower-arch, and put seats 
both on the floor and in the new gallery, setting the front back clear of the piers 
of the arch. The effect is good, and provides ample accommodation for the 
parishioners. At this time the two eastern windows of the church, and @ small 
one in the children’s gallery, were filled with stained glass. The chancel window 
relates principally to St. Andrew, the patron saint, whose figure occupies the centre 
light,—St. John pointing out our Lord to St. Andrew as the Lamb,—the call of 
St. Andrew, his preaching and martyrdom, completing the window. The east is 
a memorial window, and another has been recently added; all are by Hardman 
and Co., and are excellent examples of their work.” 


A controversial paper was then read by Mr. Henry Ellis as to the 
original position of a wooden figure of St. Peter, that has long occupied 
a place at the corner of North-street, in Exeter. The figure is repre- 
sented bearing the keys in his right hand, grasping the church, which 
also rests on the bent knee, and the Bible in his left; Satan, the type 
of heathendom, being under his feet. 

In 1863 a short paper was read by Mr. T. G. Norris on the subject 
of this figure, conjecturing that its original position was nearly where it 
is now placed. Mr. Ellis has taken a different view of the subject, and 
considers it probable the figure originally occupied one of the brackets 
on the throne in Exeter Cathedral. The position maintained by Mr. 
Norris is founded mainly on the following facts. 

In Bishop Stapledon’s Register, fol. 170, is an ordinance, dated 
March 2, 1321-2, for the maintenance of his obit. His brother, Canon 
Thomas Stapledon, granted also a rent of £1 4s., charged on a tenement 
that once formed the corner-house of High-street and North-street in 
Exeter, for the maintenance of his obit, and the obits of his family. 

The fabric rolls of Exeter Cathedral contain the following :— 


“Obventions at Pentecost, and on the feast of St. Peter (ad Vinculo), were 
dropped into the red box (area rubra) placed in the nave for that purpose, and 
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into another box lying at the feet of the figure of old St. Peter (ad pedes veteris 
Petri), which figure was repainted in 1426 by John Budd, an Exeter artist.” 
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And he proceeds to draw from these facts the inference— 


“That the zeal of the citizens, in admiration of their beloved and murdered 
prelate, Bishop Stapledon, which occurred in 1326, may have erected the effigy of 
the patron saint of the Cathedral Church, which contain the remains, in the most 
frequented part of the city, the quatre-fois, and against the very house yielding 
money value, towards the observance of his obit, to his pious memory.” 


Mr. Ellis, on the other hand, considers it more probable to have been 
one of some four or five figures originally occupying brackets on the 
throne, and continues,— 


“Without a careful examination (which cannot well be made in its present 
situation), it would be unwise to express a decided opinion whether or not it is the 
figure of St. Peter which, I think, may formerly have occupied the principal canopy 
of the throne; but the measurements I have had taken satisfy me that it is the 
size required to fill the space in the most suitable manner. The extreme height of 
the figure, inclusive of the block at the back of the head is 7 ft; its extreme width 
2 ft. 5in., and its depth 1ft.11in. The available space within the canopy is be- 
tween 7 and 8 ft. by about 23 ft. 

“It has been stated by competent authorities, ‘that the throne is of earlier date 
than Bishop Booth (1470),’ and the three large canopies within the main body of 
the throne are in keeping with the sedilia in the choir of the cathedral, said to 
havé been the gift of Bishop Stapledon; it is therefore not at ali impossible that 
the figure of St. Peter, repainted by John Budd in 1426, as stated by Mr. Norris, 
once occupied the large canopy in the throne. Our late excellent antiquary, Dr. 
Oliver, considers the throne to have had a figure of the Virgin Mary in the small 
canopy at the back ; and it has been suggested by Mr. Goldie, the eminent archi- 
tect and antiquary, that the front canopy most probably contained a crucifix, and 
the brackets on either side, small figures of St. John and the Virgin Mary; I 
submit, therefore, that the figures of the throne may have been destroyed in 1559, 
by the commissioners, and that St. Peter was respected by them, either from its 
being less offensive to their tastes, or from some greater difficulty in removing it ; 
and that at about the time of the Restoration it was placed at the corner of North- 
street,—or that it may possibly have been removed from the Cathedral to the 
Conduit, and subsequently to the corner of North-street. This figure of St. Peter 
has, from time immemorial, been repaired and painted at the cost of the Dean and 
Chapter of Exeter.” 


Mr. Goldie, before mentioned, after reading Mr. Ellis’s paper, gave 
it as his opinion th:at 


“The character of the figure itself, both as to the general style of costume, and 
yet more as to the pos? and expression of the figure, would give the impression 
that it is about the date 1480 or 1490, resembling the statues existing in Henry 
the Seventh’s Chapel,”—and “in this opinion Mr. Charles Goldie; the well-known 
artist, fully concurs.” 

“I may here remark, that the evidence of this figure having been painted in 
1426, by order of the Dean and Chapter, and acknowledged to have been at this 
time at the corner of North-street; the position he assigns to the figure on the 
throne, high up in the canopy; and the dimensions given of the figure itself, 
rather bears against Mr. Ellis’s theory. And further, Mr. Ellis gives proof of the 
existence of the figure some time at least before 1426, yet brings to his aid the 
high authority of Mr. Goldie, who, judging from circumstances, considers the age 
of the figure to be from 1480 to 1490; and this, added to the belief that the upper 
portion of the throne is in keeping with the beautiful sedilia, before mentioned, 
leads me to consider Mr. Ellis’s theory to be unsatisfactory, and that he very 
rightly remarks, ‘by drawing the attention of antiquaries to this subject, more 
definite information may be obtained as to what figures filled the empty spaces 
when this unique and magnificent throne was first completed.’ ” 
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HUDDERSFIELD ARCH AOLOGICAL AND TOPOGRAPHICAL 
ASSOCIATION *. 


June 3. The general meeting was held in the rooms of the Literary 
and Scientific Institution, Huddersfield, W. Turnsutt, Esq., M.D., in 
the chair. 

A Roman hypocaust discovered at Slack, some forty years ago, by 
Dr. Walker, and of which a portion has been re-erected on the lawn at 
Greenhead, the seat of Mr. Beaumont, was visited previously to the 
meeting, when some particulars were given by the discoverer, preparatory 
to a paper on the subject. The Rev. George Lloyd (Hon. Sec.), ex- 
hibited a perspective representation of the hypocaust as it was found at 
Slack, drawn by the late Mr. T. Taylor, of Leeds, architect, who was 
then building Trinity Church for the late B. H. Allen, Esq. The sketch 
had been lent by J. W. Allen, Esq., of Cheltenham, and it is to be 
lithographed for the use of the Association. 

When the company assembled at the Institution, the Chairman stated 
the programme of the day’s proceedings; after which J. K. Walker, 
Esq., M.D. Cantab., F.S.A., of Scammonden, read a paper on “ The 
Roman Hypocaust discovered at Slack.” 

After some preliminary remarks, tending to prove that the site of 
Cambodunum, which for many ages formed the subject of the most 
celebrated antiquarian controversy of modern times, is to be found on 
the Eald-fields, at Slack, within the parish of Huddersfield, Dr. Walker 
gave the following description of the discovery :— 


“With regard to the hypocaust at Slack, it is difficult to form a correct judg- 
ment of its dimensions in its perfect form. It may not have been so large, or have 
communicated its warmth to so many apartments as some elsewhere. That it did, 
however, distribute heat through certain flues was clearly shewn on examination, 
the heat from the hypocaust being first conveyed by upright tubes, then into 
funnels laid horizontally above the floors of the houses above. I believe one of the 
best examples of the manner in which the Roman architects contrived in their 
hypocausts to combine the twofold objects of conveying warmth to their baths 
and to the adjoining houses was found at a Roman villa about five miles from 
Gloucester (the Roman Glevum). According to this plan, several of the walls still 
exist to the height of from 4ft. to 5 ft. 4in., and most of the doorways are pre- 
served. They are said not to be on so large a scale as the baths in the Roman 
villa at Bignor, but of these, little remains above the level of the floors. In some 
remains of a hypocaust at Isuriun (Aldbragh) on the south end of the bath were 
discovered a large quantity of oyster-shells and bones, and amongst them a bronze 
oyster-knife. It seems there were eating-rooms attached to the baths, as it was 
not unusual with the Romans to eat immediately after bathing. 

“It is sufficiently apparent from what yet remains of each of the various hypo- 
causts which have from time to time been brought to light, that in some there are 
a greater variety of apartments, more decorations, and a greater supply of the 
means of luxury, yet in all of them the first objet has been to convey warmth to 
the baths and neighbouring dwellings. Ofa truth these conquerors of the world 
seemed to be very sensible of the rigours of our climate, and did their best to com- 
pensate themselves for the loss of the sunny climes of the south. 

“We do not know what destruction may have taken place in the station at 
Slack in former ages. There is no doubt, however, from what was discovered 
there, that the hypocaust answered the same purposes as in other stations, as in 
most other cases the discovery was the result of accident. Some labourers in search 
of stone for the repair of the fences, after turning up a variety of fragments of 





For an account of the formation of this Association, and its proposed course 
of action, see GENT. MaG., Sept. 1864, p. 324, 
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stone and brick, laid open an extensive pavement, not less than 10 ft. wide, and 
the remains of a walk on either side, which might originally have been part of 
a room, intended for some purpose in connection with the hypocaust, as it was at 
a considerable depth. On this pavement were found many pieces of bone imbedded 
in a mass of charcoal and cinereous matter. One portion of bone more perfect than 
the rest was not unlike a sphenoid bone, which, from its situation in the skull, 
might sustain less injury from the flames. Among other remains there were some 
of what seemed to be iron nails, coated with mortar. The remains of what had 
been a small key was also found. The Romans usually interred their dead at 
a distance from their station, therefore it is difficult to acquiesce in the conjecture 
that this had been a burying-place. In the plan of the hypocaust in the villa near 
the Roman station at Gloucester to which allusion has already been made, there is 
a room similarly situated, in which a number of bones were found, and the learned 
commentator‘ who published an account of this Roman’station, considers it a kind 
of chapel or place of worship, and the number of bones found there he considers to 
be those of victims. Might not the same be the case here? At the same time, 
seeing in various parts of the fields so many marks of this, some may rather be of 
opinion that the Roman station, like many others, has been sacked and destroyed 
by fire. Among other things which attracted my attention was the appearance of 
a flagstone of great thickness, through which there was a groove, possibly for the 
admission of air. After its removal with a large mass of Roman cement, we pene- 
trated a cavity, which, on further examination, left no room for doubt what the 
true character of this structure was, for we found seven tiers of pilasters, of which 
there were seven to each tier. S» far, no disturbance had taken place. The roof 
of the furnace was composed of square stones, above which was a layer of Roman 
bricks, of a handsome appearance, each 21 in. square. But what seemed to attract 
the admiration of the spectators was the series of closely-cemented flues, which 
nearly surrounded this quadrangular structure, some of which being scored very 
regularly gave it an air of neatness and symmetry that was compared by the 
bystanders to the front of an organ. The tubes or ie still standing were about 
.12 in. long, and at the end 6$in. by 5in. The perfect state in which some of these 
parts were found was owing to their subterraneous situation. But the report of 
the workmen gives us further particulars, and states that one room in the building 
discovered by them was 4 yds. long and about 24 yds. broad. The floor is described 
to have been between 3 and 4 yds. below the present surface of the ground, and 
the pavement was nearly a yard in thickness, composed of lime and brick brayed 
together exceedingly hard. The report adds that in one corner of the room was 
a drain about 5 in. square, into which as much water was conveyed as would have 
turned an overfall mill, yet no vent could be discovered, nor did it raise a large 
spring about 20 yds. below, and about 4 yds. lower than the foundation of the 
building. The late Mr. Taylor, the architect, who at that time was superintending 
the building of Mr. Allen’s church, was kind enough to make a drawing of the 
entire structure for my use, before it was removed to Greenhead, the then residence 
of Mr. Allen, to whom the property belonged upon which the hypocaust was found. 
It now stands in the grounds adjoining the mansion now the residence of Mr. 
Beaumont, under an arch composed of stone, tile, &c., found at Slack, over which 
ivy has grown, giving to the whole a venerable appearance.” 
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Mr. Hastings had proposed to read a paper by the late Mr. Joseph 
Hunter, on * The Antiquities of Clay House,” but Dr. Walker explained 
that it had already been communicated to the Society of Antiquaries by 
the author, whose object was to shew that the site of Cambodunum was 
at or near Clay House. He (Dr. Walker) had before that time inserted 
some remarks in the GenTLEMAN’s Macazrne to prove that Slack was 
the site of the station. In consequence of that Mr. Hunter did him the 
favour to send a private copy of his paper on the subject, and that was 
the paper now in Mr. Hastings’ possession. It was in Mr. Hunter’s 
own handwriting. Afterwards he received some lengthened remarks of 





f Vide an account of a Roman hypocaust discovered in the parish of Great 
Witcombe, Gloucestershire, by Samuel Lysons, Esq., V.P., F.R.S. 
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Mr. Hunter on the later antiquities of Clay House, and those would be 
an acquisition to the Society, if Mr. Hastings would be good enough to 
cull them out of his manuscripts. The last evidence found in behalf of 
Slack as the Cambodunum, was a fine medal of Hadrian, which had 
been brought to him. He had given an impression of it to some persons 
in Halifax. He (Dr. Walker) had many things to say about Slack, 
when the Association favoured him with a visit. 

The Rev. George Lloyd remarked that they purposed making a 
pic-nic party to Slack, in July or August. Such excursions were among 
the objects of the Association. He might also mention that Dr. Wollas- 
ton had kindly presented to the Society his work on Therme Romano 
Brittanice, which was at the service of any member who wished to 
peruse it. Nothing shewed more the state of the civilization to which 
the Romans had arrived than the Therme of their towns and camps. 
Wherever they dwelt they built them as matters of necessity. 

The Rev. Charles A. Hulbert thought there could be no reasonabie 
dispute that Slack was the Cambodunum of the Romans, for two reasons 
stated by Dr. Walker: 1st, the fact that the site of the ancient Roman 
roads could be traced through Slack ; and 2nd, the very strong evidence 
of the name of Scammonden itself. How the name could originate he 
could not decide, except from that of Scammonden itself, as a corruption 
of Cambodunum. He was of opinion that the evidence was pretty 
strong, seeing that we had traces of Roman remains at Slack. 

The Rev. George Lloyd begged to say that they had for the inspec- 
tion of the members and friends, the copy of the Almondbury Parish 
Registers made by John Nowell, Esq., of Farnley. It was a wonderful 
work for a gentleman of his time of life. The loose papers from which 
he copied them were so old that they looked and felt more like tinder 
than anything else. He had often to use the microscope to decipher 
some of the entries. The date extends from January, 1557, to Sep- 
tember, 1652%. Parish registers had been shamefully neglected in 
many places: he knew of one parish, not very far from Huddersfield. 
where the old registers were knocking about in various directious, one 
being used as a sort of footstool ina pew. He took this opportunity to 
read a short extract from Archdeacon Musgrave’s Charge last month, 
on the subject. The Archdeacon \cry kindly sent him a copy; and 
requested him “to make any use Le might desire of the part relating 
to parish registers.” 

“ An iron safe for the custody of the registers and parish records is of yet more 
serious and general concern. If these are loosely kept, or left open to interpolation 
or erasure—to removal or destruction, who can estimate the inconvenience or con- 
fusion, the injury and loss, which may fall with severe and irreparable hardship on 
unsuspecting families? We have the authority of some of the most eminent of her 
Majesty’s judges—to quote their own words—pronouncing from the bench that 
‘all the property of this country, or a large part of it, depends on registers,’ and 
insisting on the inexpressible importance of their safe deposit. And yet, to speak 
again of my own-expevience as Archdeacon. In the exercise of my duty I had to 
assist in recovering some registers carried off to a far distant part of the country 
by a late incumbent, and long detained, to the great uneasiness and apprehension 
of the parish. 1 might tell also of a missing register—the one in use immediately 
before the present Marriage Act—which at the cost of much anxious enquiry I 
traced to another riding, and eventually found among the books and papers of 





® For a notice of this most praiseworthy labour by a gentleman of very advanced 
age, see GENT. MaG., Sept. 1864, p. 325. 
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a deceased Incumbent. Or I might advert to a mass of neglected, mutilated 
sheets, with no cover, incidentally discovered by myself in an outhouse of a par- 
sonage in Craven; or to add but one other instance, which, if it were not too 
irreparable a mischief, might provoke a smile: I have seen the entries of half 
a century cut away in shreds from a parchment register by a sacrilegious parish 
clerk, to subserve the purposes of his ordinary occupation as a tailor.” 
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After the inspection of Mr. Nowell’s book, which received much 
praise, the Association proceeded to pass the amended rules, and to 
admit several new members. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 


June 12, Mr. JosernH Rosertson, one of the Vice-Presidents, in 
the chair. 

On a ballot, the following gentlemen were admitted Fellows :—Mr. 
James Horsburgh, of Lochmalony ; the Rev. James Campbell, Minister 
of Balmerino; and the Rev. John Ryley Robinson, Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 

The following communications were next read by Mr. Stuart, secre- 
tary :-— 

I. “*On some Remains of the Stone Period in the District of Buchan, 
Aberdeenshire.” By T. F. Jamieson, Esq., Ellon. It appeared that 
on both banks of the river Ythan, not far from the sea, various spots 
occur marked by great quantities of flint-chippings and flint-flakes, the 
débris, as it were, of a manufacture of stone weapons; and that similar 
appearances have been remarked on the seashore at Belhelvie, and in 
the fields near Ravenscraig Castle on the banks of the Ugie. Flint 
arrow-heads used also to be found on the surface all over the district 
in the course of agricultural operations; and there is a ridge which 
stretches about eight miles inland from Peterhead, which is full of 
pebbles of flint, from which the flint-workers might have got their 
materials. On the sides of the estuary of the Ythan there occur 
mounds of shells, amid which flint-chippings also are found. These 
mounds have not been thoroughly examined, but they seem to be of 
the same character as the Kjokken-moddings of Denmark, and to be 
remains of early habitations. 

Mr. Jamieson made some interesting remarks as to the elevation of 
the coast, and to the later period of the shell-heaps, and went on to de- 
scribe traces of the hut settlements of an early people which occur in 
the parish of Forvie, now mostly overblown with sand, and at the Den 
of Boddam, near Peterhead ; concluding with some notices of the cists 
which occur in the district. i 

II. ‘ Notice of some Human and other Remains recently found at 
Kelso.” By William Turner, M.B. These remains were discovered 
at the Knowes, near the east end of the Abbey, in the course of drainage 
operations, and afforded very various specimens of interment. One 
was a short cist, which contained only an urn; others were coffins of 
stone containing human remains, and of full length. In one of them 
a piece of the mortcloth remained, which appeared to have been made 
of some vegetable fibre. Besides these, quantities of human bones were 
found so disposed as to lead to the belief that a trench had been dug, 
and the bodies thrown indiscriminately into it. Not far from the stone 
coffins a number of coins of Edward VI. were found, of debased metal, one 
of which had on the reverse the legend, TIMOR DOMENI FONS YITE, MDXLIX. 
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Mr. Stuart concurred in Mr. Turner’s opinion that the mass of human 
remains in a trench marked some of the many occasions in border war- 
fare when Kelso Abbey was a place of defence; referring specially to 
two attacks, the one under the Earl of Hertford, and the other under 
Lord Eure, in the time of Edward VI. He referred also to the normal 
state of war on the borders as giving value to the skill of the surgeon, 
citing as an illustration a letter under the Privy Seal of Scotland on 
26th October, 1527, to Patrik Hardy, chirurgian, burges of Jedburgh, 
which, after setting forth “ how neidful it was to have scherurgianes 
and barbouris on the borders, especially in time of war,” and the good 
qualities of Patrik in these respects, granted him “ ane monkis portioun 
within her graces abbey of Melrose, with fische, flesche, habit siluer, 
fyre, chalmer, coll, candill, breid, drink, victellis, and vthir stuffe sick- 
like as ony monk of the said abbey has.” 

III. * Description of an Eirde-House at Eriboll, in the Parish of 
Durness, Sutherlandshire.” By Dr. Arthur Mitchell, Corr. Mem. S.A. 
Scot. This underground house is in a field near the house of Eriboll. 
It is approached by a long narrow passage, of which 33 ft. still remain, 
and which at its entrance is less than 2 ft. in width and under 4 ft. in 
height. At the extremity the passage widens out into a pear-shaped 
chamber, as in the case of the eirde-houses in Aberdeenshire; but 
the peculiarity of the example at Eriboll is the extreme smallness of 
this chamber, its greatest width being 3} ft., and its greatest height 
43 ft. It appeared that in the district such houses are called Leabidh 

Sholaich, or ** hiding beds,” and that similar structures are to be found 
in other parts of Sutherlandshire. 

IV. * Notice of Flint Flakes found in the Parish of Abernethy, on 
Speyside.” By Dr. Arthur Mitchell. There are several places in this 
parish where flint-flakes may be found by digging for them. Those re- 
ferred to by Dr. Mitchell were found at Elachaig, near the river Nethy. 
They are found below a layer of peat, several feet thick, which covers 
several acres of ground, and rests on water-worn gravel and sand. 
Some of the flakes occur in the gravel at the depth of a few inches, 
and along with these last was found a chip of wood, which appears to 
have been cut with some sharp instrument. Dr. Mitchell concluded 
that the peat was not in the position of growth, but that probably some 
flood had carried it down from the immense peat-fields which are 
found higher up the Nethy. 

V. “New Readings of some of the Runic Inscriptions in the Cham- 
bered Tumulus of Maeshowe.” By Ralph Carr, Esq., of Hedgeley. 
The inscriptions in question form Nos. xix. and xx. in Mr, Farrer’s 
recent account of Maeshowe. Mr. Carr concurs in the readings already 
given, which shew that at the time when the inscriptions were made the 
“howe” was abandoned, that it had been opened by “ Jerusalem- 
wenders,” or crusaders, and that great treasure was hidden to the 
northward of the “howe.” He ‘differs from the earlier readings of 
certain words which follow the reference to ‘‘ Lothbrok.” He con- 
ceives that these are descriptive of a race of kilted harpooners, and 
that from the whole inscription we gather that the Celtic people who 
were inhabiting Orkney until driven out by the Norsemen wore no 
trews or breeches, and that their legs were hairy. They were expert 
in the use of the harpoon, and successful in slaying the great bearded 
whale, or possibly the walrus. To them was the erection of the. 
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“howe” attributed by the writer of the runes. In conclusion, Mr. 
Carr inferred the additional probability of the Gaelic orc, ‘a whale,’ 
being the etymon of Orkney, and that a people using that term were 
there in the time of Mela at the beginning of our era. 

VI. ‘‘ Note of two Bronze Swords recently found under Moss in 
South Uist.” In a letter to Mr. Stuart from Captain F. W. L. Thomas, 
Corr. Mem. S.A. Scot. These swords were dug up at Iochdar, in the 
north-west end of South Uist, when cutting peat. They were found 
under a depth of peat of from 10 to 12 ft., and were lying upon the 
soil, which is boulder clay. The swords were leaf-shaped, the largest 
being 24in. in length. ‘They are said to have had wooden handles, 
which crumbled to dust when they were touched, and to have had 
leather sheaths, which were not preserved. Captain Thomas, having 
previously demonstrated that many of the stone monuments of the 
Outer Hebrides were placed before the peat had begun to grow, was 
disposed to regard the position of the present find of bronze weapons 
under a great depth of moss as another valuable fact in drawing any 
conclusion about the rate of its growth. 

VII. “ Notice of Flints from Caves in the Wady Meghara, in Arabia, 
in a letter to Mr. Stuart, Secretary.” By John Tarnbull, Esq., of Abbey 
St. Bathan’s. These flints were procured by Mr. Turnbull when travel- 
ling in the Sinaitic peninsula in 1862, from a gentleman occupied in 
torquoise mining, to whom they were given by the Arabs in his employ- 
ment. These Arabs found them in the caverns which exist in the sand- 
stone rocks of the district, and which are sometimes of great size, and 
except the flints no other manufactured article is known to have been 
found in them except a wooden model of an elephant and a broken 
finger-ring of bronze set with turquoises. The flints are evidently 
shaped artificially, and in their general appearance are not to be dis- 
tinguished from flint weapons found in this country or Ireland. 

VIII. Dr. John Alexander Smith, Secretary, read a note “ On the 
Use of the Mustard Cap and Bullet in the North of Scotland.” Till 
comparatively a late period it was almost the universal custom in the 
north of Scotland for a householder to grow a patch of white mustard 
in his garden. The seed was afterwards ground by the bullet in a 
wooden vessel or cap. Mixed with a little water, or occasionally with 
milk or cream and salt, this preparation was the condiment to the 
potatoes or other vegetables which formed the simple repast. Dr. 
Smith adverted to the then prevalent use of salted meat as another 
reason for the consumption of mustard, and pointed out an early in- 
stance of its use, in an obligation by one of the vassals of the abbey of 
Arbroath, in the beginning of the fourteenth century, to pay annually 
to the abbot half a boll of mustard-seed. 

This being the last meeting of the session, the Chairman congratulated 
the members on its success. He referred to the abundance and excel- 
lence of the papers, the additions to the list of members, the continued 
interest evinced in the proceedings, and the rapid progress of the 
museum. 

Several donations to the museum and library were announced. 
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Correspondence of Splbanus Cirban. 


[Correspondents are requested to append their Addresses, not, unless agreeable, 
for publication, but in order that a copy of the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 
containing their Communications may be forwarded to them.) 








CORONA LUCIS OF BAYEUX. 


MonsrevR,—Peut-étre les lecteurs du G. M. trouveront-ils quelque 
interét dans |’ inscription suivante qu’on lisait encore au XVI. sur la 
couronne de lumiére de Bayeux. Son symbolisme s’accorde avec celui 
de celles que vous donnez dans le compte rendu du livre du Ch*. Bock 
et sur quelques points peut le completer; de plus cette couronne était 
un présent du frére du Conquérant (l’evéque Odon), et probablement 
de quelques années anterieure aux autres. Voici comme elle est décrite 
dans l’inventaire du 1476 :— 


“Ttem en la nef devant le crucifix, est une couronne ronde de grant circuite, 
pendante a une grosse chaine de fer, laquelle est trés excellente et de trés grande 
estimation ; faite de fin et chier métal, escripte toulte environ en métres, a lanternes 
haultes de diverses fagons, et toulte dorée; et au boult de bas de la dite chaine qui 
la porte & une grosse pomme de semblable matiére et toulte dorée.” 


“Urbs ab Angelicis semper possessa colonis, 
Nomenque est Urbis: superne Visio pacis 
Hane contemplari debet cujusque fidelis 
Mens, et in arcano memori recondere templo, 
Cujus ad accessum non est temere properandum 
Sed suspirando, flendo, commissa luendo. 

Ejus amore pium bellari, vincere sanctum, 

Dulce triumphare, atque sic sine fine beari. 
Hujus in excubiis qui sollicité vigilabit, 

Regem judicii secura mente videbit. 

Hoc est quo tendit, quod pastor preedicat omnis ; 
Sed quod lingua sonat raro doctrinaque cessat, 
Quod canitur legitur, populoque rudi reseratur, 
Verborumque loco Signo sociatur in isto, 

Ut quod verba docent, exempla fidelia monstrent. 
Cordis in aure situm patiens deVotio plebis* 
Urbis in exemplum decorant diademata templum 
Horum custodes duodeni bis seniores. 

Turres virtutes, fidei de rupe tenentes ; 

Illis est murus fidei fundamine nixus. 

Culmen Apostolicum complens numerum duodenum, 
Atque Prophetarum totidem primordia legum 





* Il semble manquer un vers. 
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Clamant assidué: gens sancta, venite, venite ; 
Currite, ne fiat tardata dit fuga vestra. 
Horum concives, ipsorum jussa sequentes. 
His ab spiritibus inimicis insidiatur ; 
Namque quis ut fiat civis dum mente laborat, 
Atque fere totum perfecit iter monitorum, 
Sollicite vigilant, curant ut ad ima reducant 
Et de prostrato letantur ab arce colono. 
Horum namque dolo parturit ceca Cupido, 
Invidiam causans, et judicialia jura. 
Ergo pugnatur vitii luctamine virtus ; 
Magnum namque malis favet aurea gratia summis, 
Tn quorum lingua fiunt falsissima vera ; 
Verum si loquitur pauper, mendax reputatur ; 
- us pauperum atque potentum. 
Sedit Rex Agnus, quem Virginis edidit alveus, 
Qui dum mactatur, mactatur enim, satiatur 
Corde fidelis homo, qui percipit esuriendo, 
Namque Caro verus cibus est, Sanguis quoque potus ; 
Et manducatur totus bibiturque, futurus 
Idem, semper idem, patre non divisus eodem. 
Circulus et turres, certum quod significantes 
Judicio nostro nil signant certius isto. 

Munere pro tanto, Venerandus Episcopus Odo 
Letitie palma potiatur in arce superna.” 


Ces quarante-sept vers étaient gravés autour de la couronne, au- 
dessus on lisait :— 


** Pax et honor vobis ceelestis civibus Urbis ; 
Spes redeat mundo, Lupus superatur ab Agno.” 


Cette couronne qui portait dit-on 96 cierges a été detruite en 1562 
par les Calvinistes, mais |’inscription avait été conservée dans un des 
manuscripts du chapitre. Nous la donnons ici d’aprés le Memoire de 
M’. le Chanoine Laffetay sur les fondations les obits et les sepultures 
de la Cath. de Bayeux. 


Caen, Juin, 1865. G. Bover. 
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Srtr,—He would be a man of some 
presumption who should imagine that 
he could add anything to the interest 
of the able papers upon the above which 
have appeared in your Numbers for this 
month and last. It is not in the least 
with any view of supplementing them 
that I would beg you to allow me to 
address you with a line or two in con- 
nection with those papers. It is just to 








point out a feature in them which has 
particularly struck myself, and I have 
no doubt it has struck others also. 
They suggest, here and there, a great 
deal more than their text directly ex- 
presses. Who, for example, can read of 
the instances (cited at p. 552) of the 
openings to the ancient stone-circles 
having been arranged so that they 
might ever, throughout the year, catch 
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the very first rays of the rising sun, 
without recognising the fact that the 
practice of the orientation of churches 
among Christians has been derived from 
a very primitive tradition of the kind 
which existed ages before the birth of 
Christ; and without seeing that such 
a practice in those primeval ages was 
significantly typical, so to speak, as an 
anticipation of the rising of the Sun 
of Righteousness ? 

Then, again, when he is citing (at 
p. 436) the passages of Scripture in 
which allusion is made to the custom 
of loosing the shoe, as accompanying 
the act of investiture into office, Mr. 
Brash leads us along with him till he 
makes us feel almost disappointed that 
he has not admitted Mark i. 7 and its 
parallels, among the texts which he has 
quoted. Those passages cannot be mis- 
taken: their plain and generally ac- 
cepted meaning is a true one. St. John 
the Baptizer did indeed make use of an 
expression which implied deep humility ; 
and so we are right in interpreting the 
passages to mean that he would not 
have considered himself worthy to per- 
form any the most menial act of service 
to our Saviour; such an act, viz., as the 
tying or the untying of a shoe among 
us, might be considered; but in the 
light of Mr. Brash’s commentary (shall 
I call it?) I, for one, and I dare to say 
many besides, will see also now, in those 
passages, something besides this: there 
is clearly an allusion to the practice of 
loosing the sandal, or shoe, at the time 
of investiture into office, &c., and so the 
passages will be, henceforth, somewhat 
more full of meaning to us than they 
were. The Buaptizer signified that he 
was not worthy to have been even the 
forerunner of the Saviour; not worthy 
either to go before Him, or to follow 
Him, in any office or capacity whatever. 

On the allusion to the custom of 
taking off the shoe in holy places (Josh. 
v. 15, Exod. iii. 5) at p. 436, it may in- 
terest some of your readers to know 
that this outward mark of reverence 
is still in use in Algeria upon entering 
the mosques. The shoe or slipper is 
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invariably left at the door. Serious 
offence would be given by any who 
should presume to enter the sacred 
precincts in boot or shoe, and summary 
ejectment would ensue. I may mention, 
however, by the way, that the ingenuity 
of our fair countrywomen—equal as it is 
to every emergency—has contrived, in 
some degree, to evade the stringency 
of this rule. In winter the cold flag- 
stones, even when covered with cane- 
matting, or with carpeting, would not 
be agreeable to the constitution of 
European invalids; they provide them- 
selves, therefore, each with felt slippers, 
which fit close over their ordinary stock- 
ing ; then over these they put on another 
warm stocking of worsted work—the 
more brilliant it is in colour the better, 
—and over these again they put on 
loose goloshes or carriage boots of cloth. 
These last they ostentatiously take off 
and leave at the door of the mosque, 
and as they thus walk or stand among 
the worshippers, they appear to be 
divested of their shoes entirely, though 
they have a light shoe or its equivalent 
underneath the worsted stockings in 
which alone they seem to be standing. 
After presenting us with some ex- 
amples of very ancient stone seats of 
honour, Mr. Brash mentions some of 
medisval, and of yet more modern date. 
Allow me t» invite attention to one 
which I have met with; it is of more 
modern date, | imagine, than any he 
has mentioned. It is in the island of 
Malta. As you will have anticipated, 
however, from my claiming for it no 
very great antiquity, it is not among 
those exceedingly interesting stone- 
circles of. Hagiar Khem, or of El Mi- 
naidra, (commonly attributed to Phani- 
cians,) in the neighbourhood of Casal 
Krendi. In each of these circles, in- 
deed, there are large blocks of stones, 
so arranged as to make recesses, some 
open to the sky, others covered by large 
slabs, and these recesses may, some of 
them, have served for seats of honour, 
or for standinz-places, upon occasions 
of ceremony. I am inclined to think 
they did. It is generally considered, 
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however, that they have all been altars 
for sacrifice. This some of them would 
seem doubtless to have been; for traces 
may be seen of holes and of grooves cut 
in the flat altar-slabs which may have 
served to drain off the blood of the 
victims, So much attention, however, 
is just now being paid to these stone- 
remains,—a society is directing excava- 
tions in the neighbourhood of them; 
the Bishop of Gibraltar (Dr. Trower) 
and other local archzologists are shew- 
ing such interest in them,—that I will 
hope the pen of some one more com- 
petent than myself may, ere long, be 
engaged in giving you fuller particulars 
of their supposed past history and their 
present condition. 

But to return to the comparatively 
modern stone chair in Malta, which I 
would introduce to your notice. It is at 
Casal Lia, there. It serves, at present, 
for the chair of the porter who receives 
the names of the visitors who are ad- 
mitted into the S. Antonio Gardens, at 
the governor’s country-house, and it 
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may never have served any higher pur- 
pose, before it was placed there for this, 
when the Grand Master De Paulo built 
the palace and laid out those fine gar- 
dens. It is a chair, however, which is 
not unworthy of a brief notice; it is 
very capacious, not incommodious, and 
it is in very good preservation, and 
cared for as it is at present it is not 
unlikely that it may remain so for cen- 
turies. Who knows but that the Syz- 
vanvus URBAN of some year in the twen- 
tieth century may refer to some Number 
of yours in the nineteenth to fulfil a 
somewhat painful duty, in the interests 
of truth, in order to dispel a tradition 
which may in the mean time have sprung 
up, elevating this example of mine of 
a comparatively modern stone chair, to 
the honour of being the identical chair in 
which the Grand Master De Lisle Adam 
may have sat when the island was ceded 
to the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem 
in 1530?—I am, &e. E. W. 
Exeter, May, 1865. 


FRANCIS THYNNE, LANCASTER HERALD. 


Srr,—There appeared fair grounds 
for supposing that Francis Thynne had 
been, as alleged by Wood, a member of 
the University of Cambridge ; we there- 
fore prepared a memoir of him for 
Athene Cantabrigienses. Just as the 
article was going to press, we discovered 
that he states he was never brought up 
in any University. As our memoir con- 
tains some information about him not 
before generally known, we are unwil- 
ling that it should be altogether lost, 
and therefore send it you in a revised 
form, in the hope that it may not be 
deemed unsuitable to your columns. 

C. H. anp THompson CooPER. 

Cambridge. 





Francis THYNNE, who sometimes 
called himself Francis BoTrvizz, alias 
Thynne, only son of William Thynne, 
Esq., of Erith, in Kent, who served 
Henry VIII. as clerk of the kitchen, 
and was afterwards master of the royal 
Gent, Mac, 1865, Vor. II. 


household, and his second wife, Anne, 
daughter and co-heiress of William 
Bonde, Esq., was born about 1545, cer- 
tainly in Kent, and probably at Erith. 

His father, who is well known by his 
edition of Chaucer’s works, died Aug. 
10, 1546. 

He was at Tunbridge School under 
John Procter, a man of considerable 
ability, and is commonly reputed to 
have subsequently had his education at 
each of the English Universities. It 
will appear in the sequel that this is an 
error, although Wood has given him 
a place in Athena Ozxonienses. 

He was sometime a member of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, where he formed an intimacy 
with Thomas Egerton, subsequently 
Lord Ellesmere and Lord High Chan- 
cellor. He was admitted an attorney, 
but it is supposed did not practise to 
any extent. He was devoted at the 
outset of his life to poetry and general 
literature, and eventually pursued with 
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ardour the study of the history and 
antiquities of his native land. 

About 1567 he was residing in the 
country, which circumstance occasioned 
a poetical epistle to him from George 
Turberville. He certainly lived once at 
Poplar, which had not in his day been 
absorbed into the great metropolis. 

In 1573 his residence was in Ber- 
mondsey-street. Towards the close of 
that year his books were dispersed, and 
he was sent to the prison called the 
White Lion, in Southwark, for a debt 
of £100. 

On March 18, 1575-6, he wrote from 
the White Lion to Lord Burghley, to 
help his distress. He had then been in 
confinement two years and two months, 
It appears from this letter that his 
adversaries were by name and nature 
his kinsmen, who under the colour of 
providing for the assurance of his wife’s 
jointure had withholden from him two 
hundred marks a-year for four years. 

On the 19th of the same month he 
wrote again from the White Lion to 
Lord Burghley. In this rhapsodical 
epistle, which is interlaced with heraldic 
allusions, he states that he contemplated 
a treatise to be dedicated to his Lord- 
ship, but that poverty and want of 
liberty tied him by the foot. He alleges 
that he was famished for want of sus- 
tenance, and destitute of apparel and 
means of maintenance. 

His countryman, William Brooke, 
Lord Cobham, went as ambassador to 
Flanders in February 1577-8. Francis 
Thynne was then living at Longleat, in 
Wiltshire, and in that out-nook of the 
little world did not hear of the embassy 
until two days after his Lordship’s de- 
parture, so that he could not accompany 
him, as the rest of his kindred and 
friends did. This, he says, bred some 
corsey of a melancholy conceipt in him, 
by reason of his foolish negligence, that 
would not oftener direct his letters to 
crave intelligence from London, and by 
reason of the unkind forgetfulness of 
his kindred and friends remaining there, 
who would not vouchsafe so much cour- 
tesy in a matter so much desired by 
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him, and of so small a trouble to them, 
as to direct their letters to him thereof. 
On Lord Cobham’s return he presented 
him with a discourse respecting ambas- 
sadors. It is dated Longleat, Jan. 8, 
1578-9. In it he expressly says that he 
was never brought up in any Univer- 
sity. In conclusion he observes, “I 
deemed it my dutie to congratulate 
your return with some such poor gift 
as the reliques of my spoyled librarie 
in the time of mine impoverishing, and 
infortunate trouble, would yield mee 
abilitie to bestow.” 

In 1588 he had taken up his residence 
on Clerkenwell Green, where he appears 
to have remained for the residue of his 
life. There is a letter from him to Lord 
Burghley, dated Clerkenwell, Nov. 15, 
in that year, wherein he attributes to 
the froward influences of the heavenly 
bodies the overthwart proceedings of 
the two first triplicities or progressions 
of his life, then almost ended. He la- 
ments not having been appointed to an 
office in the Heralds’ College; the office 
of Norroy was gone before he came, 
the place of Chester was granted before 
he sued. He sued, but the door was 
locked; he knocked too late, and so 
slept with the five foolish virgins. He 
adds, that he will not anatomize every 
man’s default, lest he be counted one of 
the foolish sons of Martin Marprelate, 
and enumerates the characteristic quali- 
ties of every officer of the Heralds’ 
College. 

On Dec. 2, 1593, he again wrote to 
Lord Burghley, requesting to have the 
place of one of the Kings at Arms. In 
this letter he states that he had brought 
his work on the Treasurers of England 
down to the reign of Henry IV., and 
hoped to finish it before Easter ; he also 
alludes to his being engaged on certain 
pedigrees of the Earls and Viscounts of 
England. 

His desire to enter the College of 
Arms was at length gratified. On April 
22, 1602, he was created Lancaster 
Herald in the Council Chamber at the 
palace of Greenwich. His patent did 
not pass the great seal till Oct. 24 fol- 
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lowing, but by its terms his stipend 
was payable as from Lady-day pre- 
ceding. 

It is said that he had been previously 
Blanch Lion pursuivant. The truth of 
the statement may be questioned. 

In a discourse written in 1605 he 
refers to that cruel tyrant the unmer- 
ciful gout, which had painfully im- 
prisoned him in his hed, manacled his 
hands and fettered his feet to the sheets 
for nearly three months. 

The death of this able and indefati- 
gable antiquary occurred in or about 
November, 1608. 

He married Elizabeth, daughter and 
co-heiress of Thomas de la Rivers, of 
Bransby, Yorkshire. She died without 
issue in 1596. 

The family name was originally Bot- 
feld. That of Botevile was assumed 
from an imaginary ancestor, Geoffrey 
Botevile, a Poictevin, who came to Eng- 
land to assist King John against the 
Barons. 

Subjoined is a list of the works 
ascribed to Francis Thynne :— 

1. “A pleasant Dialogue; or, Dispu- 
tation between the Cap and the Head.” 
Lond., 8vo., 1565. 

2. “An epistle dedicatorye of the 
books of Armorye of Claudius Paradyne. 
—A dyscourse uppon y® creste of the 
Lorde Burghley.— Another discourse 
uppon the Philosophers Armes,” MS. 
Ashm. 766, f. 2—88. The first article 
is dated from Barmondsey-streathe the 
2 of Auguste, 1573. 

3. “ Dissertation on the subject Homo 
Animal Sociale,” sent to Lord Burgh- 
ley 1576, MS. Lansd. 27, art. 87. 

4. “Application of certain Histories 
concerning Ambassadours and their 
Functions, taken out of Sir Robert 
Cotton’s Library.” Lond., 12mo., 1561. 
Some copies have the following title :— 
“The Perfect Ambassadovr, treating of 
the Antiquitie, Priviledges, and beha- 
viour of Men belonging to that Fune- 
tion.” Lond., 12mo., 1652. Dedication 
to William Lord Cobham, dated Long- 
leate, Jan. 8, 1578-9. 

5. “ Newes from the North. Other- 
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wise called a Conference between Simon 
Certain and Pierce Plowman,” Lond., 
4to., 1579, 1585. Dedicated to Sir 
Henry Sidney. 

6. “The debate betweene Pride and 
Lowliness, pleaded in an issue in Assise : 
And howe a Jurie with great indiffe- 
rencie being impannelled, and redy to 
haue geuen their verdict, were straungely 
intercepted, no lesse pleasant than pro- 
fitable.” Lond. (Joh. Charlwood), 8vo., 
n.d. Reprinted, with an Introduction 
and Notes, by John Payne Collier, Esq., 
F.S.A., for the Shakespeare Society. 
Lond., 8vo., 1841. Cf. Athen. Cantabr. 
ii, 133, 

7. “The Annales of Scotland in some 
part, continued from the Time in which 
Holinshed left, Being the Yeare of our 
Lord 1571, vntill the yeare of our re- 
demption, 1586.” Lond., fol., 1586. 
These Annales comprehend “ Catalogues 
of the Protectors, Gouernors, or Regents 
of Scotland during the Kings Minoritie, 
or his insufficiencie of government, or 
during his absence out of the realme; A 
Catalog of all the Dukes of Scotland by 
creation or descent; The names and 
times of certeine Chancellors of Scot- 
land; A Cathalog of the Archbishops of 
Saint Andrews; A General Catalog of 
the Writers of Scotland, with the times 
in which they liued.” 

8. “The Cardinals of England, col- 
lected in the yeare of our Lorde 1585.” 
In Holinshed’s Chronicle, 1586. Ato., 
edit. iv. 147. 

9. “A Discourse of the Earles of Lei- 
cester by succession,” [compiled 1585]. 
In Holinshed’s Chronicle, 1586, but 
suppressed in most copies. In 4to. edit., 
iv. 630. 

10. “The Liues of the Archbishops of 
Canterbury; written in the yere of our 
redemption, 1586.” In Holinshed’s 
Chronicle, 1586, but suppressed in most 
copies. In 4to. edit., iv. 660. 

11. “A Treatise of the Lord Cob- 
hams, with the Lord Wardens of the 
Cinque Ports; gathered (as well out of 
ancient records and instruments, as out 
of our Histories of England) in the year 
of our redemption, 1586.” In Holins- 
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hed’s Chronicle, 1586, but suppressed 
in most copies. In 4to. edit., iv. 777. 
The original MS. of the Catalogue of 
the Wardens of the Cinque Ports was, 
according to Archbishop Nicolson, in the 
library of Moore, Bishop of Ely. A por- 
tion in MS. Addit, 12,514. 

12. “The general answer to all such 
precedent as Mr. Edward Neville pro- 
duceth to prove the title of dignity of a 
barony upon one entail of the land to 
the heir male in the collateral line, to 
descend accordingly to that heir male, 
and not to the heir female in the direct 
line being heir general, against the claim 
of the Lady Fane to the title of the 
barony of Abergavenny, 1588.” MS. in 
State Paper Office. 

13. “ Of Sterling Money,” [1590]. 
In Hearne’s “Curious Discourses,” 2nd 
ed., i. 18. 

14. “Of what Antiquity Shires were 
in England,” [1591]. In Hearne’s 
“Curious Discourses,” 2nd ed., i. 21. 

15. “Of the Antiquity of the Houses 
of Law,” [1591]. In Hearne’s “Curi- 
ous Discourses,” 2nd ed., i. 66. 

16. Pedigree of William Lambarde, 
Esq., compiled 14 Feb., 1591-2. Ex- 
hibited to the Society of Antiquaries May 
22, 1862. 

17. “A Discourse of Arms, wherein 
is shewn the Blazon and Cause of divers 
English, Foreign, and devised Coats, 
together with certain Ensigns, Banners, 
Devises, and Supporters, of the Kings 
of England,” MS. formerly in the li- 
brary of Ralph Sheldon, Esq., of Beoley, 
and given by him in 1684 to the Col- 
lege of Arms. Dedication to William 
Lord Burghley,dated Clerkenwell Green, 
Jan. 5, 1593-4. 

18. “The History, Lives, Descents, 
and Succession of the House and Barons 
of Cobham, of which Line were three 
famous distinct Families, being the 
Lords of Cobham, the Lords of Rondale, 
and the Lords ‘of Sterborow Castle, in 
Surrey. Collected according to the 
most approved truth, Records, Evi- 
dences, Histories, and Monuments of 
most reverend Antiquity,” &. MS. 
formerly in possession of John Verney. 
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Dedication to Hen. Brooke, Lord Cob- 
ham, dated Clerkenwell Green, Dec. 20, 
1598. <A part of the original draft in 
MS. Addit. 12,514. 

19. “ Animaduersions vppon the An- 
notacions and Corrections of some im- 
perfections of impressiones of Chaucers 
Workes (sett downe before tyme and 
nowe), reprinted in the yere of our 
Lorde 1598.” In Todd’s Illustrations 
of the lives and writings of Gower and 
Chaucer, from a MS. in the library at 
Bridgewater House. Dedication to Sir 
Thomas Egerton, Lord Keeper, dated 
Dec. 20, 1599. The animadversions 
themselves are addressed to Master 
Thomas Speighte, and dated Clerken- 
well Green, Dec. 16, 1599. Cf. Todd’s 
Introduction to the Illustrations, pp. 
ix., x. 

20. “Miscellanies of the Treasury, 
with the history of the lives of some of 
the lord treasurers.” Written to Thomas 
Lord Buckhurst, 1599, but not com- 
pleted. MS. formerly in the possession 
of John Anstis, King at Arms. Extracts 
from the Lives of the Lord Treasurers 
in MS, Phillipps, 4,853. 

21. “Of Epitaphs, Nov. 3, 1600.” 
In Hearne’s “Curious Discourses,” 2nd 
ed., i. 251. 

22. “ Emblemes and Epigrames.” MS. 
in library at Bridgewater House. Dedi- 
cation to Sir Thomas Egerton, dated 
from the author’s house in Clerkenwell 
Green, Dec. 20, 1600. 

23. “ Of the Antiquity and Etymology 
of Terms and Times for Administration 
of Justice in England,” [1601]. In 
Hearne’s “Curious Discourses,” 2nd 
edit., i. 33. 

24. “The names and armes of the 
Earles Marshall of England, collected 
in the yeare- of our redemption 1601. Sa 
MS. Ashm. 856, p. i. 

25. “Notes on and corrections “of 
Chaucers works, and materials for Chau- 
cers Life.” These he had intended to 
have published as supplementary to his 
father’s edition of that author, but he 
gave them to his friend Thomas Speght, 
who made use of them in his edition of 
Chaucer’s works, 1602. 
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26. “Vpon the picture of Chaucer.” 
A short English poem prefixed to 
Speght’s edition of Chaucer, 1602. 

27. “The Antiquity and Office of the 
Earl Marshall of England,” [Feb. 12, 
1602-3]. In Hearne’s “Curious Dis- 
courses,” 2nd edit., ii. 113. 

28. “On the Antiquity, Authority, 
and Succession of the High Steward of 
England,” [June 1, 1603]. In Hearne’s 
“Curious Discourses,” 2nd edit., ii. 24. 

29. Collection of pedigrees written 
1603 and 1604. MS. Harl. 774. 

80. “The Case is Altered. How? 
Aske Dalio and Millo.” Lond., 4to., 
1604, 1605, 1608, 1609, 1630. 

31. “The Plea between the Advocate 
and the Ant’advocate, concerning the 
Bathe and Bacheler Knightes, wherein 
are shewed manye Antiquityes towch- 
inge Knighthood.” MS. Addit. 12,530, 
MS. Lambeth 931, f. 42. The former 
is the presentation copy to James L., 
signed by the author at his house in 
Clerkenwell Green, April 2, 1605. There 
was a copy in the library formed at 
Naworth Castle by the famous Lord 
William Howard. - An imperfect copy 
in Univ. Libr. Cambr. Mm. 6, 65. 

32. “A Discourse of the Dutye and 
Office of an Heraulde of Arms, written 
the third daye of Marche, anno 1605-6.” 
MS. Ashmol. 835, p. 327; 840, p. 79: 
Hearne’s “ Curious Discourses,” 2nd ed., 
i. 139. It is in the form of a letter to 
some Lord, whose name does not ap- 
pear, and was written at Clerkenwell 
Green. 

~83. “Matter [of record] concerning 
Heralds and the Tryall of Armes, and 
of [the] Court Military.” MS. Ashm. 
835, p. 355. -It seems to be an Appen- 
dix to the preceding Discourse. Cf. MS. 
Har]. 4,176, f. 170 b. 

84. “Collections ‘out of a book en- 
titled Domus Regni Anglia; contain- 
ing the orders of the Kings house, chiefly 
concerning the Lords Steward and Mar- 
shal, in the time of K. Edw. [V.” MS. 
Cott. Ful. C. viii. 89. 

35. A tract on heraldry. MS. Cott. 
Tit. C. i. 454. 


86. “Collection of arms and monu- 
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mental inscriptions in Bedfordshire 
Westminster abbey, &., with notes 
from chronicles, church registers, and 
the year books, and historical, genealogi- 
cal, and miscellaneous matters.” MS. 
Cott. Cleop. C. iii. 

37. Commentarii de historia et rebus 
Britannicis, in quibus multa quoque 
continentur de familiis nobilium, et pre- 
sertim de comitibus Huntingdonia et 
Lincolniw et ducibus Norfolcie: tomi 
duo. MS. Cott. Faust. E. viii,, ix. 

88. “Discourse of Bastardy and He- 
ralds.” MS. Harl. 4,176, f. 139 b. 

39. “On the antiquity of the name of 
Barons in England, and on the form 
and antiquity of tenures.” MS. Lansd. 
254, f. 38. w 

40. “On the antiquity of Viscounts 
and on fealty with arms.” MS, Lansd. 
254, f. 45. 

41. “On the origin of arms, and the 
garnishing of shields, commonly called 
crests.” MS. Lansd. 254, f. 53. * 

42. “ Description of. the earldom and 
county of Pembroke.” MS. Lansd. 254, 
f. 61. 

43. “On the Gentry, Yeomen, and 
Esquires of England.” MS. Lansd. 254, 
f. 67. : 

44. “ Epitaphia, sive monumenta se- 
pulchrorum tam Angliw, Latine, quam 
Gallice conscripta: ab illo in suo An- 
glie peregrinatione collecta, et variorum 
librorum lectione. Item! de Episcopis 
Eboracensis.” MS. Addit. 3,836. This 
appears to have formerly belonged to 
Sir Henry St. George, Clarencieux King 
at Arms. « 

45. “Collections relative to alchymy, 
heraldry, and local history, 1564—1605.” 
MS. Addit. 11,388. 

46. “Annals of England from about 
A.D. 926 to a.D. 1017,” (imperfect). MS. 
Addit. 12,514. 

47. “On precedency of Knights of the 
Bath.” MS. Phillipps 8,979, from the 
library of Sir George Naylor. We pre- 
sume this is the work, a copy of which 
is stated to have belonged to John 
Anstis, Garter King at Arms. 

48. Catalogue of the Lord Chancel- 
lors of England, MS, From this cata- 
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logue and others formed by Robert Glo- 
ver, Somerset Herald, and Thomas Tal- 
bot, Clerk of Records in the Tower, John 
Philpot, Somerset Herald, framed his. 
Catalogue. Lond., 4to., 1636. 

49. “Collections out of manuscript 
historians, registers of abbies, ledger 
books, and other ancient manuscripts.” 
MS., 4 vols. fo. 

50. “Discourse concerning the Basis 
and Original of Government, with the 
absolute Necessity of it; wherein the 
Excellency of Monarchy above any other 
kind is demonstrated.” Lond., 4to., 
1667. 

51. Letters. The number known to 
be now extant appears inconsiderable. 

Arms: Barry of ten or and sable. 
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Crest: On a wreath a reindeer sta- 


tant or. 


Ayscough’s Cat. of MSS. Bernard’s Cat. of 
MSS. Black’s Cat. of Ashmol. MSS., 383, 520, 
559, 625. Blakeway’s Sheriffs of Salop, 116. 
Botfield’s Stemmata Botevilliana, 29, 51—53, 
56, 59, 66, cxxxvi., clxxvi., ecexliii. Collier’s 
Bridgewater Catalogue, 217,311, 312. Collier’s 
Rarest Books, i. p. xlii.* 334; ii. 25, 427, 432, 
450. Collier’s Reg. Stat. Comp., ii. 101. MS. 
Cotton. Gough’s Topogr., i. 473; ii. 42, 563. 
MS. Harl. Hearne’s Curious Discourses, 2 ed. 
i. 18, 21, 33, 66, 139, 251; ii. 24, 143, 444. 
Herald and Genealogist, i.74. Herbert’s Ames. 
MS. Lansd. Lemon’s Cal. Dom. St. Pap., ii. 
487, 559, 564. Lowndes’s Bibl. Man., ed. Bohn, 
2,682. Moule’s Bibl. Herald., 119, 309, 324. 
Noble’s Coll. of Arms, 184, 188, 213. Restituta, 
i. 548. Ritson’s Bibl. Poet., 361. Rymer, xvi. 
471. Todd’s Cat. Lamb. MSS. Topogr. and 
Geneal., iii. 471—473, 485. Watt’s Bibl. Brit. 
Wood’s Athen. Oxon., ed. Bliss, ii. 107. 


REPLIES TO WORCESTER NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Sir,—I venture to suggest the fol- 
lowing replies to Mr. Noake’s queries. 

1. “Quyt-tide” Sunday, probably 
Whitsun(tide)-day; white is sometimes 
spelt “ qwyte.” 

2. A quart of “osey,” a kind of wine 
mentioned by many authors of the six- 
teenth century; 20 “orregs(?),” oranges, 
the contraction over the e being omitted. 

38. “ Pipehouse,” probably a muniment- 
room, as Bishop Jewell speaks of the 
“rolls and pipes of memory,” (vol. iii. 
p- 330); or it may have been a sort of 
conduit-house connected with the in- 
firmary. 

5. “ Portuas,” the breviary; it is 
spelt by Tyndall, (pt. i. p. 230, &c.), por- 
tess, porteux, portuis; by Pilkington 
(534-5), portus; and by others portasse, 
portesse, &c. It is a corruption of por- 
tiphorium. 

6. “ Wolsted.” Norwich, in the time 
of Edward III., was the staple town for 
the sale of cloth for East Anglia. The 


Flemings, as early as the time of. 


Henry I., settled at Worstead, a village 
thirteen miles from Norwich, whence 
the name of the wool spun by them. 
Benedictines wore linsey-woolsey in 
England: “The chamberlain’s office 
was to provide for stammyne, other- 
waies called lyneye wonncye, for sheirtes 


for the Monnckes to wear,” (Davies’ 
Rites of Durham, p. 84). 

7. “Seyney days,” feasts. Saintbury 
is spelt Seynebury in Chron. Hvesh., 
284, 288, 295, 298, 299. Saints in 
Norman-French is often written Seins, 
(Lib, Custum., p. 21). 

8. Base money was called “contre- 
facée” in the reign of Edward I. (Lid. 
Cust. i. 190); so imitation plate and 
crockery were called counterfeit. 

9. By the Legatine Constitutions of 
Otto, 1237, c. 28, seals were allowed to 
archbishops, bishops, abbots, priors, 
deans, archdeacons, and their officials ; 
deans rural, cathedral chapters, colleges, 
and convents, because “notaries public” 
were not used in England, “ quoniam ta- 
bellionum usus in regno Angliz non ha- 
betur.” However, by Stat. 27 Edw. III. 
c. 1, “notaries” are mentioned with proc- 
tors, attorneys, executors, and main- 
tainers. 

12. For Granden read Crauden. 

13. “ Allea.” Allium, garlick, is “an 
enemy to all cold poisons and to the 
bitings of venomous beasts, and there- 
fore Galen nameth it theriaca rustico- 
rum, or, ‘the husbandman’s treacle.’ ”— 
(Gerard’s Herball, 1. c. 88, p. 140: 
comp. S Leechdoms, ii. 67.) 

“Nux,” nuts. Gerard says, “ Walnuts 
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are good against the biting of a mad dog 
or man if they be laid upon the wound.” 
—(Herball, c. 84, p. 1,252.) 

“Ruta,” rue. “The leaves of rue 
eaten with the kernels of walnuts re- 
sisteth poison and all venom.”—(Zbid., 
ii. p. 1,075: comp. Sax. Leechdoms, 
I. ch. ii., 1. pp. 47, 287; Neckam, 
p. 473.) 

“Pira,” pears. Is the Rowan-tree, 
pyrus aucuparia, alluded to? Pears 
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were reckoned good in cases of hot 
swellings. 

“ Raphanus,” the radish. In cibo ra- 
phanum venenis resistit.—A. Neckam, 
c. Ix. 

“Theriaca.” “Treacle must enterdown 
into the body and then it expelleth all 
venom and poison.” —(Corr. of Inst., 
Cranmer’s Works, ii. 86.) 

I am, &e. 
MaAoKENzIE E.C. Watoort, B.D., F.S.A. 


PRIDEAUX QUERIES CONTINUED. 


Sr1r,—Foulke Prideaux, born about 
1472, settled at Thuborough, in the 
parish of Sutcombe, near Holsworthy, 
and married Ist, Joan, daughter of Sir 
Richard Edgcumbe, by whom he had 
issue a son, Humphrey; 2nd, Catherine, 
daughter of Sir Humphrey Pointz, of 
* Langley, Devon, by whom he had eight 
sons and four daughters. What were 
the names of the eight sons? The only 
one recorded is Nicholas. 

Nicholas Prideaux, of Soldon, married 
Anne, daughter of William Coryton, of 
Newton, and had two sons and a daugh- 
ter. With whom did the sons inter- 
marry, and what was the Christian 
name of the daughter? She married 
Lutterel, of Dunster Castle. The second 
son appears to have had an only daugh- 
ter, who became his heiress, and married 
John Prideaux, third son of Sir Peter 
Prideaux, of Netherton. 

Who were Elizabeth and Margaret 
Prideaux, of Haldon, the daughters of ? 
They appear to have been the patrons 
of Ashton Church, Devon, about 1754, 
in conjunction with Humphrey Prideaux, 
of Padstow. 

Who was the first wife of Sir John 
Wilmot Prideaux, the seventh baronet 
of Netherton ? 

Whose daughter was Agnes or Anne 
Prideaux, of Nutwell, that married Ellis 
Crimes, of Buckland Monachorum, Devon. 

What branch of the Prideaux family 
intermarried with the family of Nicholl, 
of Penrose, in St. Tudy? From the 
Visitation of 1562, it would appear to 
have been the Thuborough branch, as 


the Prideaux arms have a mullet for 
difference ; the Nicholl coat there given 
is Quarterly of 4: 1. Nicholl, 2. Prideaux, 
8. Gifford, 4. as 1. 

Whose daughter and of what branch 
was Jane Prideaux, that married, 1635, 
Henry Pomeroy, afterwards Sir Henry 
Pomeroy, Knt.? They were buried in 
St. Margaret’s Church, Westminster. 
See Stow’s “ London,” vol. ii. p. 623. 

Of what branch was Maudlyn, or 
Magdalen, daughter of Thomas Prideaux, 
that married William Copley, of Gatton, 
co. Surrey ? 

In the Visitation of 1562, the family 
of Blewett, of Holcombe Rogus, Devon, 
shews a coat of eight quarterings, the 
third of which is Prideaux. By what 
alliance are they entitled to it ? 

In Burke’s “Selection of Arms,” 
authorised by the laws of Heraldry, 
1860, at p. 40, is Drew, of Strand House, 
Youghal, co. Cork, and states quartering 
the arms of 2. Prideaux, 3. Orcharton, 
4. Treverbyn, 5. Clifford, 6. De Addeston, 
7. De Goneton, 8. French, &. What 
are the armorial bearings for Nos. 2, 3, 6, 
and 7? 

Of which branch of the Prideaux 
family was Humphrey Prideauz, of 
Kirton (now Crediton)? Who did he 
marry, and what family had he, and 
with whom did they intermarry ? 

In what parts of the county of Devon 
were the manors or estates of Ratten- 
bury, Okenburie, and Pridixwell? They 
appear to have been known at the time 
of the Visitation, 1620. 

In the “Times” for Oct. 3, 1862, 
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under the head of East India and China 
mails, it states, “The French sailing 
transport Prideaux was at Alexander.” 
How did this vessel obtain this name ? 
Is the name to be found in Normandy 
at the present day? There is, I believe, 
a tradition that the family of Prideaux 
originally came from thence. 

What Mr. Prideauz was it that wrote 
the elegy in praise of Bishop Gardener 
in Nuge Antique, vol. i. p. 104? 
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Who was Prideaux Errington that 
published, in 1734, a work called “ New 
Copies in Verse for the Use of Writing 
Schools,” consisting of fifty-three alpha- 
bets, &c.; and how did he obtain the 
name of Prideaux ? 

Lan, &ec., 
GrorGE PRIDEAUX. 

Lusan House, Quadrant-road, 

Highbury New Park. 


REPRINT OF THE ACTA SANCTORUM. 


Str, — The interesting articles that 
have appeared in the GENTLEMAN'S 
Mae@azinz on the Bollandist Library 
at Brussels lead me to hope that I 
may be able to obtain through your 
means an answer to a question I have 
asked in vain in many well-informed 
quarters. 

Is the reprint of the Acta Sanctorum, 
of which one or two volumes are already 
out (see Messrs. Asher’s Catalogues), a 
genuine reproduction of the original, or 
is it in any way abridged or expurgated? 
Supposing it to be a true reprint, are 
there any notes or other additions which 
make this reprint more useful than the 
old editions ? 

Iam, &c. F.S.A. 

[In reply to our correspondent, F.S.A., 
it may be stated that the recent imprint 
of the Acta Sanctorum is a genuine re- 
production of the original edition, and 
in no manner abridged or expurgated. 
Neither are there notes or other addi- 
tions which in the slightest degree give 
any very important literary value to the 
new over the old edition. The paper 
and typography, perhaps the engravings, 
are superior, in point of excellence, so 
far as the more recent issue is concerned. 


The editors of the latter acted with 
right judgment and reverence towards 
the literary attainments of their distin- 
guished predecessors. After mature de- 
liberation, they decided on exactly repro- 
ducing the original volumes, although 
abundant materials had been accumu- 
lated for enlarging considerably, and 
often correcting, the pages of their 
earlier tomes. But, it was supposed, such 
emendations would frequently interfere 
with the plan and text of their work, or 
detract from the established reputation 
of such learned and judicious mén as Bol- 
landus, Henschenius, Papebroek, &c. The 
present editors, however, mean to sup- 
plement their labours, and freely criti- 
tize any inaccuracies detected in the 
first edition, before bringing their great 
work to a close. It is to be presumed 
all merely typographical errors have been 
corrected, as the new issue passed through 
the press. The reproduction of former 
volumes had been imperatively demanded, 
as the Acta Sanctorum had been long 
since rarely met with in complete sets, 
and it was found quite necessary to give 
a higher publishing value to later tomes, 
by furnishing libraries with the whole 
series. | 


. 


MASTER JOHN SCHORNE. 


Sir,— In addition to the excellent 
account by the late Mr. Kelke in the 
“ Records of Buckinghamshire,” I would 
refer your correspondent to Chambers’ 
“* Book of Days” for May 8, the day on 
which, in 1308, our popular saint made 
his will. 

12 


It appears there are extant, besides 
the panel-painting of him in Sudbury 
Church, one on the screen of Gaseley 
Church, Norfolk, and another on that 
of Cawston Church in the same county. 

I may, perhaps, be permitted to add 
here « legend I heard upon the spot re- 
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specting the origin of a well popularly 
known as Sir John Schorne’s, near North 
Marston Church. One summer there was 
a great drought, and the parishioners 
were in great distress, for all the cattle 
were dying for want of water. In this 
their extremity the people came to their 
pastor to ask him to pray for rain. They 
met Sir John near the church ; he, strik- 
ing the earth with his staff, told them 
to dig, whereupon water gushed forth 
in abundance, and owing to this miracle 


Eling Church, Hants. 
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the want of water has never since been 
known in the village. 

The water is believed highly effica- 
cious as a cure. I was assured that 
a glass of it drunk at night will cure 
any cold ere daybreak. My informant 
added the following property, that if 
a bucket be half-filled with ice and then 
filled with water from the well, the ice 
will be speedily melted. 

Iam, &e. 
JoHN BurHAM SAFFORD. 


ELING CHURCH, HANTS. 


S1r,—Some years ago I visited the 
church of St. Mary, Eling, Hampshire. 
It consists of a nave with aisles and 
a chancel with north and south chapels, 
mostly of the Decorated period. I par- 
ticularly noticed a Decorated window 


i y 








Decorated Window, Eling, Hants. 


at the east end of the south chapel, 
and subsequently found it engraved in 
“ Rickman’s Gothic Architecture,” edit- 
ed by Mr. J. H. Parker. Across the 
nave was a large beam. There was 
a south porch, evidently the principal 
entrance, for the west end of the church 
Gent, Mac. 1865, Vor, II. 


almost abuts on the road cutting through 
the hill on which the church stands. 
Opposite this porch, against a pillar, 
stood a Norman font with semicircular 
areading. Connected with the church 
are two traditions, one that the founders 
intended to erect it on Houndsdown 
Hill, but the materials were removed 
supernaturally every night to Eling Hill, 
and the other, that the beam being too 
short was miraculously lengthened dur- 
ing the building. Some of my own 
relations are buried in the north chapel, 
where their gravestones were visible, and 
others had been baptized in the font. 
You may imagine that the church had 
something more than antiquarian in- 
terest for me. 

Two years ago, I heard the church 
had been restored by Mr. Ferrey, and 
felt no alarm, thinking it was in the 
hands of one who would preserve and 
not destroy objects of interest ; but 
I was grievously disappointed. I found 
on my visit that the east window of 
the south chapel had disappeared, and 
a poor copy substituted; that the font 
had gone entirely, and a wretched 
sprawling modern font in what might 
be called the Norman style placed near 
the west door. The old font and the 
east window with little expense might 
have been properly restored. A new 
south porch of stone, a photograph of 
which I send you, has been erected, 
utterly in defiance of the local Character 
of the architecture of the county. It is 
true that the removal of the pews has 

N 
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been effected, but the whoie of the floor, 
gravestones included, is covered with 
Minton’s tiles. In fact the church has 
a remarkably neat, fresh appearance, 
anything but pleasing to the eye of the 
antiquary. 

I may mention, that a parishioner in- 
formed me, that from the large beam 
a curtain-pole has been made for the 
vicar’s dining-room, and that the roof 
timbers supposed to be rotten were 
sound when taken down, while the new 
roof already shews symptoms of decay. 

I have thus given you another lament- 
able instance of so-called restoration, 
which you will see is in reality absolute 
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destruction, and it is high time for all 
who care for the works of our fore- 
fathers to protest against and discou- 
rage by all means in their power any 
restoration which is not essentially con- 
servative and confined to the preserva- 
tion of the fabric and its accessories, ex- 
cept the removal of such modern excres- 
cences as high pews and other relics of 
Puritanism. Architects are too fond of 
leaving the individual impress of their 
own ideas on our ancient buildings. 
I am, &c. 
W. Warwick KING. 
14, South Grove West, 
Mildmay Park, N. 


OUR LADY OF THE PEW. 


Srr,— Allow me to thank your cor- 
respondent, Mr. C,.. Lowndes, for kindly 
answering my query respecting Master 
John Schorne. 

But I have another query, viz. What 
is the origin of the expression “Our 
Lady of the Pew?” Near the ancient 
chapel of St. Stephen, Westminster, pro- 
bably on the south side, there once stood 
a small chapel called St.Mary de la 
Pewe, or Our Lady of the Pew, of which 
frequent mention is made in records and 
deeds relating to the old palace. It 
was in this chapel that Richard II. 
made offerings before the image of the 
Blessed Virgin, previously to his meet- 
ing the insurgents under Wat Tyler 


in 1381. It is also recorded that in 
January, 1411, the sum of-five shillings 
was left by deed under a bequest of 
John Ware, late a Canon of St. Ste- 
phen’s, to maintain a daily light in a 
silver lamp before the image of “St. 
Mary the Virgin éa Pewa.” In another 
deed, dated 1443, the chapel is called 
Le Pewe, belonging to thé college or 
chapel of St.Stephen, (See “The His- 
tory of the Ancient Palace and late 
Houses of Parliament at Westminster, 
&e., by Ed. Wedlake Brayley and John 
Britton.” London, 1836, pp. 434, 435.) 
Iam, &e. J. DaLTon. 
St. John’s, Norwich. 


PRESERVATION OF MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTIONS. 


Srr,—Below you have a copy of an 
inscription lately upon a slab in the 
south aisle of Uffington Church, near 
Stamford. As the church is now un- 
dergoing the process of restoration there 
are great odds as to whether the in- 
scription will be replaced, and therefore 
I should like to have it preserved in 
your pages. 

“Here lies in y* grave of Captain 
Wm. Barker y* body of Eliz. his wife, 
Daughtr. of Dt Towers, L4 Be of Petbg., 
who Returned to Rest Sept. y* 20", 
1689, aged 70.” 


I am aware that this inscription may 
not appear te have any peculiar interest, 
and I send it mainly for the purpose of 
suggesting to others the advisability of 
putting in print anything in their own 


‘ neighbourhoods which is in like danger 


of perishing. Many inscriptions which 
we should not like to lose are in danger, 
as everybody knows, and printing is 
their only safeguard. 
Tam, &e. 
JUSTIN SIMPSON. 
Stamford, June, 1865. 
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Historical and Miscellaneous Rebtews, 
and Ziterarp Potires, 





Dr. Plume’s Account of the Life and 
Death of Bishop Hacket is, for beauty 
of style and reverential feeling, worthy to 
be placed with Walton’s Lives of Hooker, 
Wotton, Donne, Herbert, and Sander- 
son, but, from the fact of its being bound 
up with a folio Century of Sermons, it 
is far less known than it deserves to be. 
Mr. Mackenzie Waicott has therefore 
done a most acceptable service by re- 
printing it in a pocket volume (pub- 
lished by Masters), supplementing it by 
the fruit of careful and extended research 
in the Bodleian, the British Museum, 
the Heralds’ College, the muniments of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, &c., and 
incorporating extracts from Bishop Ken- 
net’s Register, as well as passages from 
Bishop Hacket’s letters, which throw 
much light on the character of the good 
prelate. Brief biographical notices are 
also given of the chief persons mentioned, 
so that the reader has no occasion to 
look further for information concerning 
men famous in their day, but now, in 
too many cases, almost forgotten. We 
have not often seen so much labour be- 
stowed by an Editor, but we feel assured 
that it will be duly appreciated, and we 
shall be glad to learn that, in conse- 
quence, Mr. Walcott has been induced 
to undertake another work of the same 
kind. 





The Books of the Vaudois. By JaMxs 
HeEntHorn Topp, D.D., &c. (Macmillan 
and Co.)—This small volume gives a 
curious piece of literary history. It 
contains a catalogue of the Waldensian 
MSS. preserved in the Library of Trinity 
College, Dublin, supplemented by an 
account of the recent discovery of some 
similar MSS. at Cambridge, which were 
known to have been placed there by 
Morland, but had “disappeared.” This 





disappearance, and the parties to it, 
were variously accounted for in a cor- 
respondence begun in the “British Maga- 
zine” some twenty-five years ago, and 
carried on, at intervals, almost ever 
since; but it has recently been found 
that the MSS. were at Cambridge all 
the time, and now that they have been 
brought to light, they are destructive 
of the theory which assigned the eleventh 
century as the date of the celebrated 
‘* Noble Lesson ;” they belong in reality 
to the latter part of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and that appears to be the greatest 
age that can be fairly claimed for any 
of the books of the Waldenses. 





Transactions of the Exeter Diocesan 
Architectural Society.—Two “ Miscella- 
neous” parts of the Transactions of this 
Society are before us. Al] the papers 
that they contain have been noticed 
by us, in our regular report of the 
Society’s proceedings, but we mention 
them in their collected form, in or- 
der to call attention to an elaborate 
and fully illustrated monograph on the 
Parish of Clyst St. George, Devon, by 
the present Incumbent, the Rev. H. T. 
Ellacombe, which seems to us the beaw 
ideal of a parish history. The pains that 
Mr. Ellacombe has taken with the mate- 
rial fabric of his church, which he has 
converted from one of the most neg- 
lected, to one of the best cared for in the 
diocese, are matched—they cannot well 
be surpassed—by the industry with which 
he has collected the history of the parish 
and manor, from the time of the Con- 
quest to the present day. No less than 
twenty-four plates illustrate this paper. 
If we had many such men as Mr. Ella- 
combe to furnish histories of their 
parishes, we should soon possess the 
materials for County Histories far more 
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satisfactory than any that have as yet 
been given to the world. 





Médailles et Jetons des Numismates, 
décrits par ANTHONY DuRaND, Membre 
de la Société des Antiquaires de la Mo- 
rinie, &c. (Genéve. London: Webster, 
6, Henrietta-street.)—Ina quarto volume 
of 246 pp. and 20 plates, M. Durand 
has recorded and illustrated upwards of 
280 medals chiefly struck to record ser- 
vices rendered to numismatic science 
and antiquities. Among them are some 
which may scarcely claim admiration 
on these grounds; but the author was 
unwilling his collection should be in- 
complete. This work would be accept- 
able were it only a guide to the por- 
traits of such men as Eckhel, Ledewel, 
Ducange, Goltzius; Stukely, Mead, 
Hunter, and others of the past and 
present generations; but it is ren- 
dered further useful in the biographical 
sketches; and it appears M. Durand 
contemplates a supplement, as he ap- 
peals to his readers to communicate 
a description of any medals not de- 
scribed in this volume. 





The Annual Register; a Review of 
Public Events at Home and Abroad, 
for the year 1863. New Series. Also 
for the Year 1864, (Rivingtons.)—We 
received the first of these volumes some 
time since, and we could not but 
recognise the able manner in which 
their compiler had executed his task. 
Since then the volume for 1864 has 
come to hand, which confirms our fa- 
vourable opinion, and has been, beside, 
produced at as short an interval after 
the close of the year as the laborious 
nature of the work would allow. Next 
to our own pages, the “ Annual Regis- 
ter,” we believe, is the oldest serial in 
existence, and if the New Series is con- 
tinued as it has been begun, a length- 
ened career may reasonably be antici- 
pated. ’ 

Life in the World. Being a selection 
from Sermons preached at St. Luke’s, 
Berwick-street. By the Rev. Harry 
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Jonzs, M.A., Incumbent. (Rivingtons.) 
—Mr. Jones publishes these Sermons 
from the MS. used in the pulpit, and 
he endeavours in them to set forth the 
great principles of Christian life in an 
earnest, affectionate manner. Justly 
regarding this world as a preparation 
for the next, he urges on his hearers 
the necessity of sanctifying their daily 
walk, so that all may be well with 
them in the end; and he gives plain, 
practical counsels how this may be ac- 
complished. To some, the volume will 
have added interest when we say that 
it is published with the view of lessen- 
ing the debt recently incurred by the 
renovation of the church in which the 
discourses were delivered. 





The Secret Fraternities of the Middle 
Ages (Rivingtons) is the subject of the 
Arnold Prize Essay for 1865, of which 
the author is Mr. A. P. Marras, B.A., 
late Scholar of Lincoln College. The 
subject is one of interest, and it is on 
the whole well handled, but we think 
that if the writer had consulted our 
Public Records he would have arrived at 
a more favourable and therefore more 
just estimate of the Knights Templars. 
A series of documents printed a few 
years ago in our pages* shews pretty 
conclusively that it was the wealth, not 
the vices of the militia of the Temple 
that led to their destruction. 





Supplementary Exercises to Henry's 
First Book. By GroreGz BIRKBECK 
Hii, B.A., Pembroke College, Oxford. 
(Rivingtons.) — Excellent as are the 
works of Dr. Arnold, the experience 
of schoolmasters has led them very 
generally to allow that, in the earlier 
ones, there are scarcely sufficient Eng- 
lish sentences given to fumiliarize young 
pupils with the various rules and words ; 
hence the boys have to be turned back 
and made to go through the exercises 
again, which is a disheartening process. 
To remedy this, Mr. Hill has drawn up 
thege “Supplementary Exercises,” in 
which no new rules are introduced, and 
but few new words, the sentences being 
either modifications of those in the 
original work, or translations from some 
Latin author. Mr. Hill has performed 
his task with judgment, and his book 
we consider will be found very useful. 





® See ‘* Original Documents relating to the 
Knights Templars,’ Gent. Maa. for the year 
1859. 
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Monthly tEntelliqence. 





Foreign News, Domestic Occurrences, and Notes of the Month. 


Ow the Continent, the most important event of the past month has 
been the dismissal of the Prussian Chambers after the refusal of the 
Lower House to grant supplies, or, indeed, to entertain any of the 
projects laid before them by the Ministry; a step which has been 
taken to indicate an intention of the King to dispense with Parlia- 
mentary Government, if possible. From America, nothing certain is 
known of the course of events, beyond the facts, that all armed re- 
sistance appears to have ceased, that the South is in a state of extreme 
poverty and suffering, and that the emancipated slaves and the coloured 
troops evince a turbulent and mutinous spirit, which will render the 
task of the Federal Government, in the attempt to restore order, a very 
difficult one. The trial of Harrold and his associates is not yet con- 
cluded; it has been marked by some extraordinary evidence, which, 
if believed, would establish the complicity of several of the Southern 
leaders, but on this point, as well as on that of their prosecution, great 












difference of opinion evidently prevails. 





JUNE 6—9. 

Funeral of the Czarewitch.—On the 
first of these days the funeral of the late 
heir to the Russian Empire was celebrated 
with great pomp in the cathedral of St. 
Peter and St. Paul at St. Petersburg. 
It may be said that all the inhabitants 
of the capital assisted at the sad cere- 
mony. The steamers on the Neva, the 
English quay, all the streets, and every 
place the cortége had to pass, were 
covered by compact crowds dressed in 
mourning. Conformably to the fixed 
ceremonial, the coffin had been removed 
at Cronstadt from the frigate “ Alex- 
ander Newsky” to the Imperial yacht 
“ Alexandria,” and placed on the cata- 
falque of red velvet which surmounted 
a dais of gold and silver cloth, with 
tassels of gold, ornamented with gar- 
lands of flowers, shrubs, and bouquets. 
The catafalque was placed on the deck 
of the steamer, the curtains of the dais 
open and fastened to the columns. Sal- 
voes of artillery and the bells of Cron- 
stadt saluted the departure of the “ Alex- 
andria,” on board which the Emperor 
conducted to St. Petersburg the mortal 
remains of his son. 





When the Imperial steamer entered 
the Neva the fire of the guns announced 
its approach, and the bells of the city 
began to mix their funeral volleys with 
the rolling of the artillery. It was then 
a little past one o’clock. The landing 
place on the English quay was covered 
with black cloth. At twenty minutes 
past one the “ Alexandria” anchored. 
The cannons continued to fire inces- 
santly, and the military bands played 
the Dead March. Every one was un- 
covered. 

His Eminence the Metropolitan of 
Novogorod and St. Petersburg received, 
with the whole of the clergy, the body 
of His Imperial Highness, and read 
the customary prayers. After those 
prayers, four major-generals belonging 
to the Emperor’s suite removed the pall 
from the coffin. His Imperial Majesty 
the Emperor, their Imperial Highnesses 
the Grand Dukes, and the Aides-de- 
camp General of the Emperor then 
carried the coffin from the steam-vessel 
and placed it on the funeral car. Then 
the four major-generals of His Imperial 
suite who had removed the pall again 
covered the coffin with it. 
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The funeral cortége was then formed, 
and was of an extraordinary length, Its 
route was along the English quay, la 
place Petrovsky, la place de )’Amirauté, 
la place du Palais, and the quai de la 
Cour. It crossed the St. Petersburg 
Bridge,and entering the fortress through 
the St. John’s Gate, proceeded towards 
the Cathedral. The whole road was 
lined by troops and by dense crowds 
of people. When the procession reached 
the cathedral, it found the Corps Diplo- 
matique, headed by the Ambassador of 
Spain, standing on the right of the dais, 
near the south gate, and at the side 
of the places reserved for the Imperial 
family. Behind were the Councillors of 
the Empire, the Ministers, the Senators ; 
then the ladies of honour, the mistresses 
of the Courts of the Grandes Duchesses, 
the maids of honour, &c. 

In the centre of the cathedral the 
catafalque had been erected upon a base 
of three steps, covered with red velvet 
bordered with gold. Four gilt-twisted 
columns supported a dais of silver cloth, 
surmounted by the Imperial crown; at 
each side of the cornice were scutcheons 
with the arms of the august dead; the 
draperies of the dais were of gold cloth, 
trimmed with silver, and lined with 
white satin. At the four corners were 
plumes of white ostrich feathers. The 
canopy was lined inside with white 
satin; on it were embroidered in gold 
the monogram of the late Czarewitch, 
encircled by the badge of the Order of 
St. André, and surmounted by the crown. 
Four candelabra were burning at the 
sides of the superior steps; eiglit more 
were around the first. In front of the 
catafalque were arranged three gilt 
pedestals; the middle one received the 
naval flag of the late Czarewitch ; the 
two others the colours of the Ataman. 
Between these three pedestals and the 
inconostase were ranged, in two rows, 
thirty-two tabourets, covered with cloth 
of gold, on which were placed the Foreign 
and Russian orders of the deceased Grand 
Duke, and the insignia of the Ataman. 

When the coffin, brought into the 
cathedral by His Majesty the Emperor, 
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the august members of the Imperial 
family, and the aides-de-camp general 
of the Emperor, had been placed on the 
catafalque, two aides-de-camp of the 
Emperor, and two officers who were 
attached to the person of the late Czare- 
witch, removed the lid of the coffin and 
carried it to the table destined for its 
reception. The body was then re-covered, 
as high as the chest, with the funeral 
pall. The service of the dead and the 
reading from the Evangelists being con- 
cluded, His Majesty the Emperor ap- 
proached the coffin, and embraced his 
dearly-beloved son. The same duty was 
then per‘ormed by all the members of 
the Imperial family who were present. 
By degrees, after the departure of the 
Emperor, the assembly dispersed, and 
soon a pious crowd of visitors of every 
degree invaded the cathedral. Whilst the 
cortége had pursued its route from the 
English quay to the fortress, a crowd, 
also very numerous, had asked for the 
distribution of the flowers and foliage 
which, on board the “ Alexandria,” had 
ornamented the catafalque; and it was, 
in truth, a touching sight to witness 
that multitude, in which every one was 
desirous to preserve some material me- 
mento of that day, so especially marked 
in the mourning with which all Russia 
is clothed. In the evening, at eight 
o’clock, His Majesty the Emperor, and 
all the members of the Imperial family, 
attended the funeral prayers at the 
cathedral of St. Peter aud St. Paul. Her 
Majesty the Empress, conducted by the 
Emperor, arrived at half-past nine, when 
the church contained only the atten- 
dants of the Court, to salute the mortal 
remains of her well-beloved son, to weep 
and to pray at the foot of his coffin. 

‘On, June 9 the body was finally de- 
posited in the vault of the Cathedral of 
St. Peter and St. Paul, at St. Petersburg. 
The Emperor was present, but the Em- 
press remained at Tsarskoe-Selo, where 
the Emperor with his sons hastened to 
rejoin her as soon as the mournful cere- 
mony was over. The late Prince is 
buried by the side of his sister, Alex- 
andra, who died young. 
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The ladies of Moscow have decided 
upon presenting the Princess Dagmar 
with a token of their sympathies at the 
death of the late Czarewitch. The gift 
is to consist of a Bible bound in violet 
velvet. Scarcely any of the binding on 

«the right side, however, is visible, being 
covered by a superb setting in repoussé 
gold of the purest Byzantine style. At 
the four corners of the cover are me- 
dallions of the four Evangelists, and in 
the centre figures after the ancient style. 
The centre figure represents the Resur- 
rection of our Lord, those on either side 
being St. Nicholas and St. Mary Magda- 
lene, both kneeling. The figure repre- 
senting the Resurrection of our Lord is 
surrounded by four seraphs. Below the 
image is enchased an angel striking the 
dragon with a fiery sword, which subject 
in ancient paintings was the symbol of 
victory over death. Still lower, between 
the figures of the two Evangelists, is 
inscribed in Sclavonic characters cut in 
the gold upon the velvet, the following 
prayer:— “The Lord has risen from 
among the dead, having conquered death, 
and having given life to those who were 
already in their graves.” On the reverse 
of the binding is a large gold cross in 
the old Russian style, and a framework, 
likewise of gold, bearing two inscrip- 
tions — the one above being “ Death, 
where is thy sting?” and that below, 
** Grave, where is thy victory?” Upon 
the clasps of the book are enchased in 
Sclavonic letters the date (Russian style) 
of the death of the Grand Ducal heir, 
April 12, 1865. The gold ornaments 
upon the Bible are from the manufac- 
tories of Sasikow. The marker in the 
Bible was made in the convent of Novo- 
devitchi. It consists of a ribbon of bro- 
cade of fine pearls; one end is chased in 
gold after the Byzantine taste, the other 
being in brocade in the form of a small 
round cushion, upon which are em- 
broidered in fine pearls the following 
words :—* Thy will be done!” The case 
for the Bib e is made of the wood of the 
plane-tree, mounted in silver, with orna- 

ments of the present day, also in silver ; 
and with the inscription in Sclavonic 
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letters, “'To her Royal Highness the 
Princess Marie Dagmar.” In the centre 
of the case are the Moscow arms, repre- 
senting St. George the Victorious. The 
text of the Bible is ornamented with five 
magnificent designs by M. Solutzew, 
upon a gold ground. 


JunNE 6, 7, 9. 

Railway Accidents.—The Whitsun- 
week has been marked by three rail- 
way accidents, two of which were ac- 
companied by a deplorable loss of life. 

(1.) On Tuesday, the 6th, the so- 
called mail train on the Great Western 
Railway came to a stand-still near the 
Keynsham station through the break- 
ing down of the engine, and in a few 
minutes after, the train with the letter- 
bags ran into it, crushing several car- 
riages, and injuring many persons, but, 
happily, none fatally. Ere any mea- 
sures could be taken to stop the traffic, 
a long train of empty carriages from 
Bath dashed into the two disabled trains, 
adding greatly to the mischief, and it is 
almost unaccountable that with these 
repeated collisions no lives were lost. 
Such, unhappily, was not the case at 
Rednal and at Stapleburst. 

(2.) A most frightful accident took 
place on Wednesday, the 7th, at Rednal, 
a station on the Shrewsbury and Chester 
Railway. A large excursion train con- 
sisting of thirty-two carriages, and 
drawn by two powerful engines, was 
proceeding from Liverpool to Birming- 
ham; near Rednal the rails had been 
newly relaid, and a portion of them had 
not been ballasted, and on approach- 
ing that part of the line the carriages 
began to oscillate fearfully. The train 
was proceeding at great speed (it was 
much behind its time), and the drivers, 
seeing the danger, attempted to draw 
up, but were unable to do so, and both 
engines dashed off the line, proceeding 
in opposite directions. The scene that 
ensued baffles all description. From 
eight to nine hundred persons were in 
the train, and the shrieks, cries, and 
groans of the poor creatures were most 
heartrending. The engines and a great 
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portion of the carriages were smashed 
to atoms. One of the stokers was killed, 
and one of the drivers seriously injured. 
When the mangled bodies of the pas- 
sengers were got out it was found that 
seven men and women and two children 
were killed, and about fifty persons, in- 
cluding men, women, and children, were 
more or less injured, the greater portion 
of them very severely. The bodies of 
the dead, who in most cases were fright- 
fully disfigured, were removed to the 
goods shed, while those who were in- 
jured were sent on to Shrewsbury. A 
large number of stretchers were put in 
requisition, and the great bulk of suf- 
ferers at once carried to the Salop In- 
firmary ; but it was found that accom- 
modation could not be had for the 
whole, and several were taken to hotels 
and private houses. Most of the medi- 
cal men in the town at once went to 
the infirmary and offered their services, 
and the regular staff of the infirmary 
were engaged during the whole of the 
night in dressing the wounds and other- 
wise alleviating the agonies of the suf- 
ferers. One person died almost imme- 
diately after being taken to the infir- 
mary, and several are in a most pre- 
carious, indeed, almost hopeless position. 
The coroner’s jury, after a long investi- 
gation, returned a verdict of accidental 
death, but accompanied it by censure 
on the arrangements of the railway 
company. 

(3.) On Friday, the 9th, a fearful 
accident occurred to the “ tidal train” 
from Folkestone to London, on the 
South Eastern Railway. The road at 
a bridge near Staplehurst was under re- 
pair, and two rails were actually up, leav- 
ing a gap in the line, when the train came 
in sight. To the consternation of the 
platelayers the train dashed into this 
gap, and eight out of the fourteen car- 
riages of which (inclusive of the break, 
luggage and guard’s vans) it consisted 
were precipitated over the bridge, carry- 
ing death and destruction in their fall. 
Then ensued such a scene of agony and 
bewilderment as is happily but rarely 
witnessed. The engine and tender, to- 
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gether with the guard’s van, leaped as . 
it were over the vacant space, but the 
former then ran off the rails into a 
hedge, while the centre portion of the 
train, some eight carriages, toppled over 
the bridge, leaving the two end car- 
riages of the train erect on the lines, 
thus forming by the coupling chains 
a support at either end, and presenting 
a rugged and fearful outline of a semi- 
circular form. One carriage fell upon 
the other, so that those unfortunate 
creatures who were undermost were 
either crushed or suffocated in the 
muddy stream. The six first-class car- 
riages were crushed and huddled to- 
gether. From every one piercing cries 
were heard, and in more than one a 
wife lay dead by the side of her living 
husband. Ten persons were killed, and 
some twenty injured. 

A passenger, and to some extent a 
sufferer, has given the following account 
of the accident, in a letter to “The 
Times :”— 


“ Just as the train arrived at Staple- 
hurst, and while I was reading the 
severe comments made in one of the 
morning papers on the railway accident 
at Shrewsbury, I and my fellow-pas- 
sengers were startled by a deep and 
heavy -sounding noise; then followed 
two terrible jolts or bumps, and in an 
instant afterwards, from bright sun- 
shine all became darkness, and to me 
chaos. In a second or two I found 
myself enveloped in moisture, and then 
in.the terrible din I became conscious 
that an accident had happened to the 
train in which I was a passenger. I 
found myself afterwards up to my knees 
in water, in the middle of a heap of 
broken carriages, amidst which the 
whole of the party I had seen but a 
short time ago on board the steamer 
were lying. We succeeded, after great 
difficulty, in a getting a female from 
the, muddy bed of the river, all but 
dead, and; as we were assisting another 
sufferer, Mr. Charles Dickens, who was 
@ passenger, came upon the scene. He, 
it appeared, had occupied a seat in the 
only carriage that did not go over the 
bridge, although the chance that it did 
not do so was the slightest in the world. 
Mr. Dickens was most energetic in the 
assistance he rendered to his fellow- 
passengers. I heard this gentleman 
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call for brandy for some of the wounded 

but unfortunately none was at 
hand, it being with the luggage or else 
in the possession of those who were 
struggling in the river. As brandy was 
not to be had Mr. Dickens took off his 
hat, and having filled it with water I 
saw him running about with it and 
doing his best to revive and comfort 
every poor creature he met who had 
sustained serious injury. Another gen- 
tleman, whom I afterwards discovered 
to be Mr. Samuel Reed, a gentleman 
connected with the ‘Illustrated London 
News,’ acted in a praiseworthy manner, 
for altogether he had a narrow escape 
from a terrible death; he with great 
nerve assisted in extricating those im- 
ploring help from beneath the carriages. 
One lady whom I had particularly no- 
ticed on board the steamer as being 
a very fine and handsome person, I saw 
taken from the water; she had been 
actually crushed to death, and as she 
was laid on the bank, her husband, who 
bad been previously frantically running 
about, exclaiming, ‘My wife, my wife !’ 
came up, and when he discovered that 
the mangled and disfigured corpse was 
that of her he was in search of, he sat 
down by the side of the body, a figure 
of utter despair. I cannot dwell upon 
the terrible scene. It is too much for 
human nature.” 


In this case, the evidence at the in- 
quest shewed that the regulations of 
the Company for the safety of passen- 
sengers had been neglected, and accord- 
ingly the coroner’s jury returned a ver- 
dict of manslaughter against Joseph 
Gallimore, district inspector, and Henry 
Benge, foreman platelayer, who have 
since been committed for trial, 


JUNE 8. 

Consecration of Archbishop Manning. 
—On this day the Rev. Henry Edward 
Manning, D.D., formerly of Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford, Archdeacon of Chichester, 
and Rector of Woollavington with Graff- 
ham, Sussex (benefices in the Church of 
England, to which he was, in 1838, 
nominated by his friend Samuel Wilber- 
force, now Bishop of Oxford, the pro- 
prietor of the estate), was consecrated 
to the Roman Catholic Archbishopric 
of Westminster, in the pro-cathedral of 
St. Mary, Moorfields. The consecration 
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of so distinguished an ecelesiastic, and 
under such remarkable circumstances, 
naturally excited much interest, many 
foreign ambassadors and a large number 
of the English Roman Catholic nobility 
and gentry being present. Ten o’clock 
was the hour appointed for the com- 
mencement of the service, and by that 
time the chapel was as closely packed 
as it was on the late occasion of the 
funeral of Dr. Manning’s predecessor. 
The tinkling of small bells, and the 
sound of what seemed in the distance 
to be a jubilant hymn, heralded the ap- 
proach of a procession, and in a few 
moments afterwards there arrived from 
the sacristy a long line of bishops, priests, 
deacons, and other officers, who made 
their way to the altar. For some 
moments a solemn silence prevailed, and 
Bishop Ullathorne, the consecrating pre- 
late, took his place in front of the altar, 
the Archbishop elect sitting before him. 
The Rev. Canon Edgar Estcourt, Bishop 
Ullathorne’s notary, read the letters 
apostolic nominating Dr. Manning to 
the Archbishopric, and directing that 
the consecration of the new prelate 
should be proceeded with. This part 
of the business having been completed, 
Bishop Ullathorne proceeded with the 
“examen,” consisting of a series of in- 
terrogatories touching the faith of the 
Archbishop elect in the Holy Trinity 
and the Incarnation, the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and the authority of the Church 
to interpret them, to all of which, as 
in the Church of England, the elected 
prelate answered according to a pre- 
scribed form. At the close of this ex- 
amination, the bishops and priests hav- 
ing taken the places assigned to them 
in accordance with their clerical and 
ecclesiastical rank, Bishop Ullathorne 
commenced the mass, “ In nomine Patris 
et Filii et Spiritus Sancti.” A portion 
of the service which followed was per- 
formed by the Archbishop elect at a 
side altar, and afterwards Bishop Ulla-. 
thorne took his seat in front of the 
altar. Dr. Manning, advancing towards 
him, prostrated himself on the steps 
while the great litanies were being sung 
re) 














and responded to. In the course of the 
litanies there were three pauses, during 
which Bishop Ullathorne rose and three 
times intoned a solemn suffrage and 
blessing over the Archbishop elect (still 
prostrate), upon whose shoulders a “ 

of the Gospels” was then laid. The 
hymn Veni Creator Spiritus was then 
sung in majestic style by the choir, and 
during its p the consecrating 
prelate anointed with the “chrism” the 
head and hands of the Archbishop elect. 
He then delivered to him, with the ex- 
hortations prescribed in the Consecration 
Service, the crozier, or more ly 
the pastoral staff, and the “ Book of the 
Gospels,” which the consecrating bishop 
removed from his shoulders, The Arch- 
bishop elect then rose, and took his seat 
in front of the altar. Bishop Amherst 
ascended the pulpit, the same from 
which only a few weeks since <— 
bishop Manni ronounced the fun 
oration over his deceased friend and pre- 
decessor, and delivéred a sermon from 
the words “ The Spirit of the Lord hath 
filled the whole earth, and that which 
containeth all things containeth the 
knowledge of voice,” taken from the 
7th verse of the 1st chapter of the Book 
of Wisdom. The scene during the ser- 
mon was very striking; the Archbishop, 
bishops, and others in their splendid 
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attire forming a splendid tableau, while 
the sun poured down upon them through 
the beautiful eastern window. At the 
offertory which followed the sermon, the 
Archbishop presented to the consecrator 
the accustomed offerings of two large 
candles, two loaves, and two barrels of 
wine, the whole gilt and silvered, and 
bearing the arms both of Bishop Ulla- 
thorne and Archbishop Manning. The 
Archbishop received from the Conse- 
crator the mitre and the episcopal gloves, 
and then came the imposing ceremony 
of enthronization. His Grace was led 
to the throne by the attendant bishops, 
and the mitre having been placed on 
his head, the choir sang the Ze Deum 
with magnificent effect. After this, the 
Archbishop, descending from the throne, 
proceeded along the church, accom- 
ied by the assistant bishops, and gave 
his benediction to all present, the con- 
pregation for the most part kneeling. 
e final gospel (St. John i. 6), “in prin- 
cipiis erat Verbum,” was then read, and 
the procession having been re-formed, 
returned to the sacristy, where Arch- 
bishop Manning received the congratu- 
lations of the foreign ambassadors and 
other distinguished members of his 
Church. The music was that of Pales- 
trina.—Pall Mall Gazette. 





APPOINTMENTS, PREFERMENTS, AND PROMOTIONS. 





The dates are those of the Gazette in which the Appointment or Return 
appeared. 





Crvit, NavaL, AND MILITAay. 

May 23. The honour of Knighthood con- 
ferred on Montague Edward Smith, esq., one 
of the Justices of the Court of Common Pleas ; 
and on John Thwaites, esq., Chairman of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works. 

Edward Jordon, esq., C.B., to be a Member 
of the Privy Council of the Island of Jamaica, 
and Secretary for the Island, and Secretary to 
the Governor. 

Hugh Williams Austin, esq., to be Receiver- 
Gen. for the Island of Jamaica. , 

Edward Hutchinson Pollard, esq., to be one 
of H.M.’s Council for the Colony of Hongkong. 

Horace Watts, esq., M.D., to be Colonial 
Surgeon for the Falkland Islands. 

May 30. Robert Gilmour Colquhoun, esq., 
C.B., H.M.’s Agent and Consul-Gen. in Egypt, 
to be an Ordinary Member of the Civil Divi- 
sion of the Second Class, or Knights Com- 


manders of the Most Hon. Order of the Bath ; 
Surgeon-Major William Munro, M.D., 93rd 
Regt., and Surgeon-Major Hen. Bruges Buckle, 
lst Punjaub Regt. of Infantry, to be Ordinary 
Members of the Military Division of the Third 
Class, or Companions of the said Most Hon. 
Order. 

Col. Edward Stanton, C.B., now H.M.’s 
Consul-Gen. at Warsaw, to be H.M.’s Agent 
and Consul-Gen. in Egypt. 

Arthur George Macpherson, esq., Barrister- 
at-Law, to be a Judge of the High Court of 
Judicature at Fort William, in Bengal. 

June 2. His Highness the Bey of Tunis to 
be an Honorary Member of the Civil Division 
of the First Class, or Knights Grand Cross of 
the Most Honourable Order of the Bath. 

Thomas Graham Briggs, esq., to be a Mem- 
ber of the Council of the Island of Barbados. 

Burdett Johnson, esq., to be a Member of 























fhe Executive Council of the Island of Mont- 
serrat. / 

Thomas Sutherland, esq., to be a Member of 
the Legislative Council of the Colony of Hong 
Kong. 

William Batler Ure MacPhail, esq., to be 
a Member of the Legislative Council of the 
Island of Nevis. 

Henry Adderley, esq., to be a Member of the 
Legislative Council of the Bahama Islands. 

John Winter, esq., M.D., to be a Member of 
the Legislative Council of the Island of New- 
foundland. 
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June 6. Elphinstone Jackson, esq., of the 
Bengal Civil Service, to be a Judge of the High 
Court of Judicature at Fort William, in Bengal. 

June9. 47th Regt. of Foot.—Major-Gen. 
Sir Charles Thomas Van Straubenzee, K.C.B., 
to be Col., vice Gen, Sir James Shaw Kennedy, 
K.C.B., deceased. 

June 16. The Right Hon. John Prendergast, 
Viscount Gort, to be a representative Peer for 
Ireland, to sit in the House of Lords of the 
United Kingdom, in the room of the Right 
Hon. John Otway O’Connor, Earl of Desart, 
deceased. 





BIRTHS. 
June 3. At Marlborough House, H.R.H. the Princess of Wales, a Prince. 


Dee. 12, 1864. At Poona, the wife of H. P. 
Ralston Crawfurd, esq., H.M.’s Indian Army, 
a dau. 

March 25, 1865. At Ootacamund, Neil- 
gherries, the wife of Capt. W. 8S. Drever, 
Madras Staff Corps, a dau. 


April 9. At the British Consulate, Swatow, 


China, the wife of George Whittingham Caine, 
esq., H.B.M.’s Consul, a son. 

April 10. At Rawul Pindee, Punjab, the 
wife of Surgeon Charles Lowdell, R.A., a son. 

April 12. At Mymensing, Bengal, the wife 
of A. B. Falcon, esq., Bengal C.S., a son. 

April 13. At Mount Aboo, Rajpootana, the 
wife of Capt. J. F. Berthon, Bombay Staff 
Corps, a son. 

April 19. At Hongkong, the wife of Wilber- 
force Wilson, esq., Acting Surveyor-Gen., 
a dau. 

April 23. At Secunderabad, the wife of 
Maj. Shand, Madras Army, a dau. 

April 24. At Fyzabad, in Oudh, the wife of 
Edmund B. Thornhill, esq., Bengal €.S., a son. 

April 29. At Dum Dum, the widow of Capt. 
Bliss Hume, 80th Regt., a dau. 

April 30. At Agra, the wife of Capt. the 
Hon. James Hay Fraser, a dau. 

May1. On board H.M.S. “ Himalaya,” the 
wife of C. Leveson Lane, esq., Royal Fusiliers, 
a son. 

May 3. At Rangoon, the wife of Capt. Eard- 
ley Childers, R.A., a dau. 

At Jacobabad, the wife of Lieut. Forbes Cod- 
rington, 3rd Scinde Horse, a son. 

May 4. At Baraitch, Oude, the wife of Geo. 
Elphinstone Erskine, esq., Assistant-Commis- 
sioner, a son. 

May ii. At Mhow, Bombay, the wife of 
Maj. the Hon. Charles Wemyss Thesiger, 6th 
(Inniskilling) Dragoons, a dau. 

At Seroor, Bombay, the wife of Jas. Philips, 
esq., H.M.’s 33rd Regt., attached to the Poona 
Irregular Cavalry, a son. 

May 14. At Montreal, Canada East, the 
wife of W. G. Swinhoe, esq., Prince Consort’s 
Own Rifle Brigade, a dau. 





At Roorkee, Bengal, the wife of Jas. Browne, 
esq., R.E., a son. 

May 18. In Victoria-st., Westminster, the 
wife of the Rev. Edward Davidson, a dau. 

May 2%. At the Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich, the wife of Lievt. Dunlop, R.A., 
a son. 

At the Parsonage, Clifton Hampden, the 
wife of the Rev. John Lomax Gibbs, a son. 

May 21. At South Lodge, Leamington, the 
Lady Lucy Massy, a dau. 

At Oxford, Mrs. R. St. John Tyrwhitt, a son. 

May 22. At Fallapit House, 8. Devon, the 
wife of Maj.-Gen. Staunton, a dau. 

At Sandgate, the wife of the Rev. H. E. 
Maskew, Chaplain to the Forces, a dau. 

At Sliema, Malta, the wife of Justus Henry 
Thompson, esq., Asst.~Commissary-Gen., ason. 

May 23. At the Castle, Dublin, the wife of 
Fred. Augustus Campbell, esq., A.D.C., a son. 

At Oxford, Katharine Emily, wife of the 
Rev. Sackett Hope, a dau. 

The wife of the Rev. Herbert H. Richardson, 
Isle of Cumbrae, N.B., a dau. 

At Deal, the wife of John 8S. Bontein, esq., 
R.M.L.I., a dau. 

At Stanton, Suffolk, the wife of the Rev. G, 
8. Bidwell, a dau. 

At Bensham Hall, Gateshead-on-Tyne, the 
wife of Edmond Crawshay, esq., a dau. 

At the Rectory, Berry Narbor, near Ilfra- 
combe, the wife of the Rev. W. Fursdon, a dau. 

At the Grove, Stanton-by-Dale Abbey, Derby- 
shire, the wife of the Rev. A. G. Berry, a dau. 

May 24. At Melville-terr., Chatham, the wife 
of Capt. Huskisson, R.M.L.I., a dau. 

At Hallow Vicarage, near Worcester, the 
wife of the Rev. Herbert G. Pepys, a son. 

At Cork, the wife of Capt. Ely, 99th Regt., 
a dau. 

At Newton Abbot, South Devon, the wife of 
Lieut. George Morice, R.N., a son. 

At Dover, the wife of Eugene Hay Cameron, 
esq., R.A., a dau, 

At Bathurst, Gambia, the wife of Assistant- 
Commissary-General B!anc, a son. 
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May 25. In Cromwell-rd., South Kensing- 
ton, the Lady Isabel Atherley, a son. 

At Launde Abbey, Leicestershire, the wife 
of Edward Finch Dawson, esq., a son. 

At the See House, Montreal, the wife of 
Francis Drummond Falford, esq., a dau. 

May 2%. At New Abbey House, co. Kildare, 
Ireland, the wife of Lieut.-Col. T. G. Gardiner, 
of the Buffs, a son. 

At Arthuret, Longtown, Carlisle, Agnes, wife 
of the Rev. M. R. Graham, a son. 

At the Rectory, Headbourne Worthy, the 
wife of the Rev. J. Henry Slessor, a dau. 

At Firby Hall, York, the wife of R. H. 
Bower, esq., a dau. 

At the Rectory, Credenhill, Herefordshire, 
the wife of the Rev. C. H. Bulmer, a son. 

At the Ham, Cowbridge, Glamorganshire, 
the wife of George Whitlock Nicholl, esq., 
a son, 

At the Parsonage, Habergham Eaves, Burn- 
ley, the wife of the Rev. Edward C. Maclure, 
M.A., a dau. 

At Brighton, the wife of the Rev. Alfred 
Cooper, Incumbent of St. Anne’s, a son. 

May 27. At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, the wife 
of Major Wm, O’Bryen Taylor, 22nd Regt., 
a son. 

At Street Aston, Warwickshire, the wife of 
the Rev. J. L. Smeathman Hatton, a son. 

At Swynnerton Park, the wife of Basil Fitz- 
herbert, esq., a son. 

At Edmonton, the wife of the Rev. Arthur 
Hall, a son. 

May 28. At Creagh, Skibbereen, Lady Emily 
Becher, a dau, 

At Stoke, near Devonport, the wife of Capt. 
De Butts, R.E., a son. 

At Uckfield, the wife of the Rev. J. R. 
Rumsey, a dau. 

At Budleigh Salterton, Devon, the wife of 
Edward Ravenscroft, esq., of the Bombay C.S., 
a dau. 

At Moylena, Antrim, the wife of Capt. Chaine, 
4th (Queén’s Own) Hussars, a son. 

May 29. At Cowes, Lady Slade, a son. 

At Twickenham, the wife of the Rev. Henry 
T. Salmon, a son, 

In Cadogan-place, the wife of L. T. Cumber- 
batch, esq., a dau. 

At Milton Bryan Rectory, Beds., the wife of 
the Rev. G. 8. Whitlock, a dau. 

May 30. In Eccleston-sq., the Lady Eustace 
Cecil, a son. 

In Grafton-st., the Lady Alice Henniker, 
a son. 

In Belgrave-road, the wife of Major Mackin- 
non, a dau. 

At St.Thomas’ Parsonage, Lancaster, the 
wife of the Rev. Colin Campbell, M.A., a dau. 

At Stallington Hall, Staffordshire, Mrs. 8. 
H. Child, a dau. 

At Pately-bridge, the wife of the Rev. Samuel 
Gray, a dau. 

At Lansdown House, Bath, the wife of C. 
Hinton Moore, esq., H.M.’s Royal Canadian 
Rifles, a dau. 


Births. 


[ JULY, 


At Menlough Castle, Galway, the wife of 
Valentine Blake, esq., J.P., a dau. 

At Longhirst, Northumberland, the wife of 
the Rev. Edward Lawson, a dau. 

At Notting-hill, the wife of John Rendall, 
esq., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at«Law, 
a dau. 

At Hexton Vicarage, the wife of the Rev. 
Roger Burrow, a dau. 

May 31. At Malvern Link, the Hon. Mrs. 
Frederick Peel, a dau. 

In Leinster-terr., Hyde-perk, the wife of 
Col. H. W. Hitchins, R.E., a son. 

In Monmouth-road, Westbourne-grove, the 
wife of Major F. W. Kirby, a dau. 

At Devonport, the wife of Elliott Furnall, 
esq., 28th Regt., a dau. 

At Bishopton Vicarage, Stockton-on-Tees, 
the wifé of the Rev. C. H. Ford, a son. 

In Chester-place, Hyde-park-square, the 
wife of C. G. Kemball, esq., Bombay C.S., and 
of the Inner Temple, a dau. 

At the Vicarage, Wisbech St. Mary’s, Cam- 
bridgeshire, the wife of the Rev. Hugh Pigot, 
a dau. 

At The Warren House, Iver Heath, Bucks., 
the wife of Baker Brown, Esq., of Connaught- 
square, Hyde-park, a dau. 

At Skegby, near Mansfield, Notts., the wife 
of the Rev. F. J. Taverner, a dau. 

June 1. At Wellesbourne, Warwickshire, 
the Lady Conyers, a dau. 

At Upper Rosemount, Montreal, the wife of 
Commissary-Gen. Archer, a son. 

At Ramsgate, the wife of Comm. George 
Palmer, R.N., a son. 

At Bowness, the wife of the Rev. H. W. 
Snell, a son. 

At Paris, the wife of Capt. Montgomery, 
Royal Fusiliers, a dau. 

At Edgbaston, the wife of the Rev. Edward 
Harris, a son. 

At Ashen Rectory, Essex, the wife of the 
Rev. W. T. Deane, a dau. 

At Seasalter Cliff, Whitstable, the wife of 
Comm. Henry B. Johnstone, R.N., a dau. 

At Malpas, Cheshire, the wife of the Rev. C. 
W. Cox, a dau. 

In Newton-terr., London, the wife of the 
Rev. Edward Sturges, Rector of Kencott, a 
son. 

June 2. At Brampton Ash Rectory, Market 
Harborough, the Hon. Mrs, Sidney Smith, 
@ son. 

At Wookey House, near Wells, Somerset, 
the wife of Capt. H. D. Hickley, R.N., a son. 

At Stanton, the wife of tbe Rev. William H. 
Bloxsome, of Stanton Rectory, near Winch- 
comb, a son. 

June 3. At Brighton, the wife of Major 
Torin Thatcher, a son. 

At Woolwich, the wife of Capt. R. H. New- 
bolt, Royal Horse Artillery, a dau. 

At Cheltenham, the wife of Capt. G. A. 
Brown, lst Regt. Bengal N.I., a dau. 

At Kilmington Rectory, Frome, the wife of 
the Rev. Henry Fox Strangways, a dau. 
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At Bath, the wife of Capt. Ennis Twyford, 
Madras Staff Corps; a son. 

June 4. In Gloucester-terr., Hyde-park, 
the wife of Lieut.-Gen. Sir Robert Napier, 
K.C.B., a son. 

At Montreal, Canada, the wife of Capt. Thomp- 
son, Paymaster R.A., a dau. 

At Folkestone, the wife of Col. Adye, C.B., 
R.A., a dau. 

At Bournemouth, the wife of the Rev. John 
Lynes, a son. 

At Bacton Vicarage, Norfolk, the wife of the 
Rev. James Camper Wright, a son. 

At the Rectory, Papworth St. Agnes, Hants., 
the wife of the Rev. Chas. Leveson, a dau. 

At Iwerne Courtney Rectory, the wife of 
the Rev. F. W. Maunsell, a son. 

June 5, At St.Mary, Bedford, the wife of 
James Howard, esq., Mayor of Bedford, a 
son. * 

At Nostell Priory, the wife of Edmund Winn, 
Esq., a son, 

At Clevedon, Somerset, the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. W. E. Gibb, a dau. 

June 6. The Viscountess Feilding, a dau. 

At Ayr, N.B., the wife of Capt. A. Halkett 
Versturme, 59th Regt., a dau. 

At Bath, the wife of the Rev. Philip F. Eliot, 
a dau. 

At Glasgow, the wife of W. J. B. Martin, 
esq., late 10th Regt., a dau. 

At Kelmarsh Rectory, Northants., the wife 
of the Rev. R. Dalton, a dau. 

The wife of the Rev. C. J. E. Smith, M.A., 
King’s School, Sherborne, a son. 

June 7. At the Deanery, Christ Church, 
Oxford, Mrs. Liddell, a son. 

At Woolwich, the wife of W. H. Noble, esq., 
R.A., a son. 

At Fring Parsonage, near Lynn, the wife of 
the Rev. Septimus Wigan, a son. 

At Bath, the wife of Comm. E. B. H. Frank- 
lin, R.N., a dau. 

At Thruxton, Herefordshire, the wife of the 
Rev. John Taylor, late Fellow of Pembroke 
College, Oxford, a dau. 

The wife of the Rev. G. Meyrick Jones, 
Yverdun House, Blackheath, a son. 

June 8. At Clapham, the wife of Richard 
Baggally, esq., Q.C., a dau. 

At Corfe Mullen Rectory, Wimborne, the 
wife of the Rev. R. W. Plumptre, a son. 

At Staverton, near Totnes, the wife of the 
Rev. W. Downes, a son. 

At Liverpool, the wife of Wellwood Maxwell, 
esq., of Glenlee, N.B., a son. 

At Aldershot, the wife of Capt. Warren, 14th 
Regt., a son. 

June 9. In Albert-terr., Knightsbridge, the 
wife of Capt. Hartopp, Royal Horse Guards, 
a son. 

In Green-st., Grosvenor-sq., the Hon. Mrs. 
William Napier, a son. 

At Geneva, the wife of John Bennett, esq., 
late of H.M.’s 80th Regt., a son. 

At Clyffe Pypard Vicarage, Wilts., the wife 
of the Rev. Charles Wm. Bradford, a son. 


Births. 
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At Southsea, Hants., the wife of William J. 
Carden, esq., late Captain H.M.’s 77th Regt., 
a son. 

At Glyn Vicarage, Llangollen, the wife of 
the Rev. Reginald Hughes, a son. 

June 10. At Mount Trenchard, co. Lime- 
rick, the wife of Edward W. O’Brien, esq., of 
Cahirmoyle, a son and heir. 

At Chikuldah-hills, Ellichpoor, the wife of 
Major Henry Clerk, Commandant 2nd Hydra- 
bad Contingent, a son. 

At Chichester, the wife of Capt. J. W. Mad- 
den, Adjt. Royal Sussex Light Infantry Militia, 
a dau. 

The wife of G. E. Graham Foster Pigott, 
esq., Scots Greys, a son. 

In Trinity-square, Southwark, the wife of 
the Rev. D. A. Moullin, a dau. 

At Sheldwich, Kent, the wife of John Cobb, 
esq., 2 son. 

At Fitcham Abbey, Norfolk, the wife of 
William Middleton, esq., a son. 

At the Rectory, Saxmundham, the wife of 
the Rev. John Imrie, a son. 

June 11, At the Vicarage, Barrow-on-Hum- 
ber, the Hon. Mrs. Richard B. Machell, a son, 

In Lowndes-square, the wife of William J. 
Lech, esq., M.P., a dau. 

In Cadogan-place, the wife of Major Aldridge, 
a son. 

At Portishead Rectory, the wife of the Rev. 
C. F. Norman, a son. 

At Rhayader, the wife of Edward Williams, 
esq., late of H.M.’s 69th Regt., a son. 

At Edinburgh, the wife of Alexander Jar- 
dine, esq., of Applegirth, a son. 

June 12. At Sutton Court, Hereford, the 
wife of Lieut.-Col. Sir Edward Campbell, bart., 
a son. 

At Cambridge, the wife of the Rev. J. R. 
Turing, Chaplain of Trinity College, a dau. 

At King’s Castle, Ardglass, co, Down, the 
wife of G. R. Beauclere, esq., a dau. 

June 13. At the Governor’s House, General 
Hospital, Woolwich, the wife of Lieut.-Col 
George T. Field, R.A., a son. 

At Catmose Lodge, Oakham, the wife of the 
Rev. Hugh Bryan, a son. 

At Findon Manor, Sussex, the wife of Brian 
Barttelot Barttelot, esq., a son. 

At Freshwater, Isle of Wight, the wife of 
Edward E. Meeres, M.D., a son. 

In Waterloo-road, Dublin, the wife of Capt. 
F. W. Hutton, 23rd Royal Welsh Fusiliers, 
Deputy-Assistant-Quartermaster-Gen., a son. 

At the Rectory, Bethnal-green, the wife of 
the Rev. Septimus Hansard, a dau. 

June 14. In Montague-st., Portman-sq., the 
wife of Major Haggard, R.A., a dau. 

At Winchester College, the wife of the Rev. 
Henry Barter, Vicar of Lamborne, a dau. 

At Torquay, the wife of Commander Henry 
Hawkes, R.N., a dau. f 

At Blackheath-pk., Kent, the wife of the 
Rev. Charles Matheson, a son. 

At the Rectory, Great Bromley, the wife of 
the Rey. Arthur E. Graham, a dau. 
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June 15. At Prince’s-gate, Lady Louisa 
Feilding, a dau. 

At Seaton, Devon., the wife of Frederic Wm. 
Despard, esq., late Capt. H.M.’s 99th Regt., 
a dau. 

At Middle Assendon, Henley-on-Thames, the 
wife of Alfred H. Arnould, esq., a son. 

At Barham Wood, Elstree, the wife of the 
Rev. R. Bryans, a son. 

June 16. In Charles-street, Berkeley-square, 
the Lady Gertrude Rolle, a dau. 

At Woodville House, Blackheath, the Hon. 
Mrs. Charles Webber, a son. 

At Alverstoke, Gosport, the wife of Col. G. 
Malcolm, C.B., Bombay Army, a dau. 

At Hawkstone Villa, Birkenhead, the wife 
of the Rev. George Burnett, a dau. 

At Stondon-place, Essex, the wife of Capt. 
Hastie, a son. 

At Wellington College, the wife of the Rev. 
E. W. Benson, a dau. 

At Hoe Park House, Plymouth, the wife of 
W. G. N. Burney, esq., R.N., a dau. 

At Hilsea, Hants., the wife of Maj. Francis 
Cox, R.E., a dau. 

Junel7, At Talacre, the Hon. Lady Mostyn, 
a son. 

At Ockbam House, Twickenham, the wife 
of Maj. H. R. Drew, Bengal Staff Corps, 
a son. 


Births.—Marriages. 





[JULY, 


At Pinner, the wife of Charles J. Cox, esq., 
of the Admiralty, a dau. 

In Clarges-st., the wife of Rowland Hunt, 
esq., of Borealton Park, a dau. 

At the Vicarage, Naseby, Northants., the 
wife of the Rev. Thomas Richards, a son. 

June 18. At Chevet, Lady Milborne Swin- 
nerton Pilkington, a dau. 

At Sandgate, Kent, the wife of Major W. 
H. Barry, 73rd Regt., a dau. 

At the Rectory, Binfield, Berks., the wife of 
the Rev. E. Savory, a dau. 

At Oakdene, near Eden Bridge, the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. Miller, a dau. 

The wife of the Rev. W. R. Watson, Rector 
of Saltfleetby St. Peter’s, Lincolnshire, a son. 

At Emlaroy, co. Roscommon, the wife of 
Elliott Graham Armstrong, esq., J.P., a son. 

June 19. In Park-crese., Stirling, the wife 
of Capt, E. R. Berry, Staff Officer of Pen- 
sioners, a dau. 

At Dover, the wife of Capt. H. Tayler, 60th 
Rifles, a dau. 

At Warwick Villas, Maida-hill West, the wife 
of Dering Williams, esq., Madras C.S., a son. 

June 2. At Sea Bank House, Alnmouth, 
Northumberland, the wife of William Dickson, 
jun., a dau. 

At the Vicarage, Mears Ashby, the wife of 
the Rev. Henry Newby, a son. 





MARRIAGES. 


March 13, At Swellendam, Cape of Good 
Hope, Spencer, youngest son of Col. Todd, late 
3rd Dragoon Guards, and grandson of the late 
Sir Egerton Brydges, bart., to Susan Margaret, 
eldest dau. of Goert, Baron Van Reede Van 
Oudtshoorn, Civil Commissioner and Resident 
Magistrate of the district. 

March 29. At the Cathedral, Pietermaritz- 
burg, Samuel Henry Harford, esq., Capt. in 
H.M.’s Regt. of Cape Mounted Riflemen, and 
son of Henry C. Harford, esq., of Frenchay 
Lodge, Gloucestershire, to Alice Victoire, dau. 
Of the late Hon. and Rev. Thomas C. Skeffing- 
ton and the Hon. Henrietta C. Skeffington, 
and granddau. of Thomas, Viscount Massarene 
and Ferrard, and of Hans, Lord Dufferin and 
Clandeboye. 

April 8. At St. Stephen’s, Ootacamund, 
Maj. W. J. Doveton, 36th Regt. M.N.I., to 
Marian Jessie, third dau. of the late Capt. 
Commandant Henry Stoddart, of the Nizam’s 
Contingent. 

, April. 27. At Razole, Godavery District, 
Arthur Frank Hamilton, esq., Lieut. R.E., 
(Madras), eldest son of Francis Hamilton, esq., 
Friars-pl., Acton, and of Kensworth, Herts., to 
Laura Augusta, second dau. of the late James 
Rundall, esq. 

May 1. At St. James’s, Delhi, Chas. R. Cooke, 
B.A. Cantab., son of Lieut.-Col. Cooke, late 
Bombay Army, of Cheltenham, to Catherine 





Emma, second dau. of the Rev. John Poole, 
B.A. Oxon., of Hampstead. 

May 2. At St,Paul’s Cathedral, Calcutta, 
Frederic Cardew, esq., H.M.’s 82nd Regt., to 
Clara, second dau. of T. Duncan Newton, esq., 
of West Hoe-terrace, Plymouth. 

May 4. At St. Mary’s, Tenby, the Rev. 
Arthur Ellis, M.A., Incumbent of Llangwyllog, 
Anglesey, to Miss Lewis, St. Mary House, 
Tenby. 

At Cherra Poonjie, Bengal, Wm. Kemble, 
esq., Bengal C.S., eldest son of the Rev. W. 
Kemble, Rector of West and South Hanning- 
field, Essex, to Elizabeth Emma, dau. of the 
Rev. F. Hinde, Chaplain of Sylhet, Cherra 
Poonjie, and Cuthar. 

At St. Thomas-ye-Vale, Jamaica, Dawson R. 
Evans, esq., Capt. 6th Royal Regt., to Sara, 
second dau. of George McGrath, esq., of Char- 
lemont, Jamaica. 

May 9. At Liantillio, Abergavenny, Marcus, 


_ son of the late John Travers, esq., to Adeline 


Blair, eldest dau. of the late Col. Ouchterlony, 
R.E., of Tredillion Park, Monmouthshire. 

At St. Thomas’s, Deyrah Dhoon, Geo. Stra- 
han, esq., R.E., to Amy Harriette, youngest 
dau. of the late Capt. Chas. Jorden, lst Bengal 
Fusiliers. 

May 10. At Serampore, Lower Bengal, Wal- 
ter, youngest son of the late T. F. Ellis, esq., 
F.R.S., Rector of Leeds, to Alice, adopted dau. 
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of Capt. John Samuel Bristow, Invalid Esta- 
blishment, late 71st B.N.I. 

May 15. At Gillingham, Dorset, the Rev. 
C. A. Pinhorn, of Gillingham, to Sarah, eldest 
dau. of H. Kaines, esq., of Gillingham, solicitor. 

May 16. At Christ Church, Colombo, Thos. 
Edw. Barnes Skinner, esq., Ceylon C.S., eldest 
son of Major Skinner, to Sophia, youngest dau. 
of the late Robert Clement Sconce, esq. 

May 18. At Wye, Kent, John Petch Hewby, 
esq., of Archer Villas, Bayswater, to Maria 
Jane, eldest dau. of the Rev. Dr. Noad, Head 
Master of Wye College. 

May 19. At Cushendun, diocese of Connor, 
the Rev. Francis Thomas Hill, Vicar of Terling, 
Essex, to Kate, youngest dau. of Conway E, 
Dobbs, esq., of Glenarm Lodge, co, Antrim. 

May 2. At St. Bartholomew -the- Less, 
Robert, eldest son of the late Col. Finnis, Bengal 
Army, and nephew of Alderman Finnis, to 
Ernestine Maria, eldest dau. of R, H. Sparks, 
esq., of Charterhouse. 

At Westbury-on-Trym, Arthur W. King, 
10th Regt., eldest son of William Poole King, 
esq., of Avonside, Clifton, to Julia Alice, 
youngest dau. of the late Richard Woodland, 
esq., of Bridgwater. 

May 23. At Penge, Surrey, the Rev. Alfred 
Gresley Baker, Rector of Sherfield-on-Loddon, 
Hants., younger son of George Barker, esq., 
of Stanlake Park, Berks., to Agnes, second 
daughter of the late Rev. Comyns Tucker, of 
Beech Hill, Morchard Bishop, Rector of Wash- 
ford Pyne, Devon. 

May 25. At Henllan, Denbighshire, George 
Patterson, esq., R.N., to Frances, fourth dau. 
of the late John Heaton, esq., and the Hon. A, 
E. Heaton, of Plas Heaton. 

At St. Andrew’s, Plymouth, Frederic de 
Veulle, Lieut. H.M.S. “‘ Canopus,” youngest 
son of W. Sanders, esq., H.M.’s Commissioner 
in Bankruptcy, Birmingham, to Louisa Marian, 
dau. of C. V. Bridgman, esq., of Tavistock. 

At Hazelbury, Bryan, Dorset, Wm. Steele 
Tomkins, esq., of Manchester, to Jane, third 
surviving dau. of the late Rev. C. Forward, 
Rector of Bettiscombe, Dorset. 

At St. Andrew’s, Paddock Wood, Alfred Apps, 
esq., of London, to Elizabeth Rand, only child 
of Charles Overy, esq., of Mascall’s Court, 
Brenchley, Kent. 

May 2%. At St. John’s Episcopal Chapel, 
Edinburgh, Daniel Fox Tarratt, esq., late of 
H.M.’s 63rd Regt., younger son of Joseph 
Tarratt, esq., late of Ludford Park, Hereford- 
shire, to Mary, eldest dau. of John Lorn 
Stewart, esq., of Coll, Argyleshire. 

May 27. In Dublin, John Woolmore Smith, 
esq., late Capt. Royal Dragoons, to the Hon, 
Frances Bellew, eldest dau. of Lord Bellew. 

At St. Saviour’s, Southwark, Henry W. 
Langley, esq., late of the 11th Hussars, to 
Emma Georgiana, only dau. of the late George 
Walker, esq., Eastwood Hall, Notts. 

May 29. At St. John’s, Hackney, Samuel 
Rogers, esq., of Dalston, to Mary, eldest dau, 
of James Wyon, esq., late of the Royal Mint. 


Marriages. 
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At St. James’s Cathedral, Toronto, William 
Mulcaster Freer, esq., to Catherine Julia, only 
dau. of the late Adm. John Carter. 

May 30. At St. Mary’s, Bryanston-sq., the 
Rev. F. Barham Zincke, Vicar of Wherstead 
and Chaplain-in-Ordinary, to the Queen, to 
Lady Stevenson. 

At Rustington, Sussex, the Rev. Edward 
Withington, youngest son of the late Thomas 
E. Withington, esq., Culcheth Hall, Lan- 
eashire, to Mary Ann Elizabeth, eldest dau. 
of the late Sir Andrew Armstrong, bart., 
Gallen Priory, King’s County, 

At Lewisham, the Rev. R. Hall, Curate of 
Lewisham, to Jane Magdalen, only dau. of the 
late Col. Dumas, Lieut.-Governor of Gravesend 
and Tilbury Fort. 

At St. Mary’s, Reading, William Hastings 
Martin-Atkins, esq., Capt. Royal Berks. Militia, 
of Farley Castle, Berks., to Georgiana, widow 
of Edward Lloyd Edwards, esq., of Cerrig- 
Lliwydion, Denbighshire, and eldest dau. of G. 
E. Beauchamp, esq., of Thetford, Norfolk. 

At Holy Trinity, Paddington, Commander 
Edward H. L. Ray, R.N., H.M.S. “ Implac- 
able,” to Blanche, dau. of the late Geo. Robin- 
son, esq., of Bagatelle, Mauritius. 

At Solihull, James William Jenkins, son of 
Capt. James Eyre, R.E., and grandson of the 
Rey. James Eyre, formerly of Solihull, to Sarah, - 
dau. of Joseph Holbeche Edwards, esq., of 
Solihull. ° 

At Wilmington, Sussex, the Rev. Wm. Henry 
Lloyd, Incumbent of Christchurch, Eastbourne, 
to Katharine Elizabeth, eldest dau. of Thomas 
Bussell Winter, esq., of Papanui, Canterbury, 
New Zealand, formerly of Berbice, British 
Guiana. 

May 31. At New Sleaford, Thomas Dolby 
Steel, esq., of Lincoln, to Elizabeth, second 
dau. of the late Rev. Dr. Yerburgh, Vicar of 
New Sleaford, and Rector of Tothill. 

Junel, At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Rear- 
Adm. George T. Gordon, to Ellen Jane, widow 
of the late Capt. Eyres, R.N., C.B. 

At Compton, Sussex, Rear-Adm. Robert Fan- 
shawe Stopferd, to Lucy Hester, fourth dau. 
of Adm. Sir Phipps Hornby, G.C.B., of Little- 
green, Sussex. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Henry Wilson, 
second son of John W. Bridges, esq., of Tavi- 
stock-square, and Birch, near Colchester, to 
Frances Matilda, only dau. of Lieut.-Gen. Grif- 
fith, Col. Commandant R.A. 

At Little Bookham, Surrey, Paul Frederick 
Michael Baddeley, esq., R.A., son of Dr. Bad- 
deley, late of the Indian Army, to Katharine 
Emma, youngest dau. of the late Capt. R. H. 
8. Jackson, Adjutant of the South Durham 
Militia, and granddau. of the late Adm. Sir 
Peter Halkett, bart., of Pitfirrane, Fife. 

At St. Stephen-the-Martyr, Marylebone, Jas. 
Douglas, youngest son of the late Douglas 
Dent, esq., to Elizabeth Charlotte, only dau. 
of the late William Augustus Broadhead, Capt. 
7th Hussars, and granddau. of the late Adm. 
the Hon. Sir Charles Paget, G.C.B. 
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At Kensington, Chas. Bill, esq., of Warwick- 
shire, to Harriet Luesia, youngest dau. of the 
Rev. Hugh Stewart, Chancellor of Ossory and 
Ferns. 

At Great Yarmouth, George William Danby 
Palmer, esq., of Pakefield Hall, Suffolk, to 
Lovisa, fifth dau. of the late S. C. Marsh, esq., 
of Great Yarmouth. 

At the Cathedral, Canterbury, Thos. Stuart 
Kennedy, esq., of Leeds, to Clara, second dau. 
of the late H. G. Thornton, esq., of Sturry, 
near Canterbury. 

At East Ilsley, Berks., Henry, second son 
of the late Rev. Henry Hoper, Vicar of Port- 
slade, Sussex, to Emma Penelope, third dau. 
of the Rev. Thomas Loveday, Rector of East 
Ilsley. 

At St. Stephen’s, Westbourne-park, Henry 
Alexander Haig, esq., son of the late John 
Haig, of Roebuck, esq., co. Dublin, to Agnes 
Catharine, youngest dau. of the late Matthew 
Baillie Pollock, M.D., Madras Army. 

At Frampton, Thomas Marriott Dodington, 
esq., barrister-at-law, Horsington House, 
Somerset, to Lucy Elizabeth, fourth dau. of 
the Rev. G. E. Downe, Rector of Rushden, 
Northampton. 

At East Tytherly, Hants., John Charles 

Tayler, esq., Capt. R.A., eldest son of the 
late Lieut. G. R. Tayler, R-N., to Lillie Burton, 
eldest dau. of W. Fothergill Cooke, esq., of 
Oaklands, East Tytherly, and of Aber-ia, 
Merionethshire. 
At St. Mark’s, Lyncombe, Bath, Andrew 
Knox Blackall, esq., son of the late Lieut.- 
Gen. Robert Blackall, H.M.’s Indian Army, to 
Elizabeth Anne, youngest dau. of the late Col. 
Allan Cameron, of The Buffs. 

At Trinity Chureh, Bath, Major B. C. Rus- 
sell, 13th Hussars to Pauline Henrietta, young- 
est dau. of the late Henry Hunter, esq., for- 
merly of the 5th Dragoon Guards. 

At All Saints, Norfolk-sq., Paddington, 
Francis Rodney, third surviving son of the 
Rev. David Rodney Murray, Rector of Bramp- 
ton Brian, Herefordshire, to Jane Celestria, 
youngest dau. of Gerald Noel Hoare, esq., of 
Gloucester-sq., Hyde-park. 

At St. Mary’s, Edge-hill, Liverpool, the 
Rev. W. F. Mothersole, M.A., Curate of Mary- 
lebone, to Amelia Sophia, fourth dau. of the 
late G. F. Newton, esq., of The Poplars, Gatley, 
Cheshire, and late of Derby-sq., Douglas, Isle 
of Man. 

At Ancaster, Surgeon-Major Joseph Jowett, 
H.M.’s Indian Army, second son of the late 
Rev. J. Jowett, Rector of Silk Willoughby, to 
Caroline Elizabeth,’ second dau. of the late 
Wm. Newton, esq., of Nocton, and Sudbrooke 
Heath, Lincolnshire. 

At Pawlett, Somerset, Horace Haward Mea- 
dows, esq., of Teddington and Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, solicitor, to Mary Anne Reeder, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. J. D. Oland Crosse, M.A., 
Vicar of Pawlett. 

At St. Thomas’, Portsmouth, J. G. Wallace 
(Royal Yacht), second son of Joseph J. P. 
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Hoare, esq., Brownlow, near Southampton, to 
Susan Mary, only child of Comm. F. W. Paul, 
H.M.S. “ Fire Queen.” 

At York, Charles J. Wightman, esq., of 
Shipley, Yorkshire, to Caroline Emma, dau. 
of the late John Prest, esq., of York. 

At St. John’s, Rownhams, Hants., Joseph 
Boulton, esq., Lieut. lst Batt. 12th Regt., only 
son of the late Thomas Boulton, esq., of Ken- 
sington, and Forebridge, Staffordshire, to Alicia 
Martha, dau. of the late John M. Lees, esq., 
of Manchester, and niece of A. H. Lees, esq., 
of Upton House, Rownhams. 

At St. Paul’s, Toxteth Park, Liverpool, the 
Rev. Wm. Bell, R.N., to Isabella Jessie, dau. 
of Kenneth Dowie, esq., of Liverpool. 

At Holy Trinity, Birkenhead, the Rev. Wm. 
Hillis, of Hexham, to Eliza Jane, dau. of the 
late Edward Clark, esq., of Liverpool. 

June 2, At Heavitree, Geo. Augustus Noyes, 
esq., R.A., son of Henry Crine Noyes, esq., 
Heavitree, Exeter, to Helena, third dau. of 
William Henry Elliot, M.D., Bouverie House, 
Exeter. 

June 3. At Rugby, the Hon. Mr. Justice 
Westropp, of the High Court at Bombay, to 
Eliza, eldest dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. Wes- 
tropp, of H.M.’s 58th Regt. 

At St.John’s, Kingston Vale, Surrey, God- 
frey Lushington, esq., of Lincoln’s Inn, bar- 
rister-at-law, son of the Right Hon. Stephen 
Lushington, D.C.L., Judge of the High Court 
of Admiralty and Dean of the Arches, to Bea- 
trice Anne Shore, third dau. of Samuel Smith, 
esq., of Combe Hurst, Surrey. 

At Marylebone, William Thomas Betty, esq., 
Capt. 6th Dragoon Guards (Carabiniers), to 
Cordelia Frances, eldest dau. of Wm. Marjori- 
banks Hughes, esq., late Capt. King’s Dragoon 
Guards. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Capt. Walter 
John Grimston, R.A., son of the late Charles 
Grimston, esq., of Grimston Garth, and Kiln- 
wick, Yorkshire, to Josephine, dau. of the late 
Joseph Green Wilkinson, esq. 

June 6. At St.George’s, Hanover-square, 
Richard Marker, esq., of Combe House, Devon, 
to the Hon. Victoria Alexandrina, dau. of Lord 
and Lady Digby. 

At Twyford, Norfolk, Edward H. Scott, esq., 
second son of Sir Claude E. Scott, bart., to 
Emilia, youngest dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. 
Henry Packe, Grenadier Guards, 

At Stoke Damerel, Devon, Francis J. P. 
Shapcote, esq., R.N., youngest son of the late 
Comm. Shapeote, R.N., to Sarah Ann, only 
child’of the late Charles F. Gifford, esq., M.D. 

At Okehampton, Henry Hills Goodeve, esq., 
Lieut. R.A., son of H. H. Goodeve, esq., 
M.D., of Cook’s Folly, Gloucestershire, to 
Gertrude Charlotte, youngest dau. of James 
Hunt Holley, esq., of Oaklands, Devon. 

At St. Saviour’s, Paddington, Frank John- 
son, esq., Lieut. R.A., youngest son of the late 
Thomas Johnson, esq., of Lichfield, to Diana 
Emma, youngest dau. of the late Comm. Went- 
worth Parsons Croke, R.N. 
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At Aberdeen, George Pirrie, esq., H.M.’s 
17th Madras N.I., to Margaret Gordon, second 
dau. of Francis James Cochran, esq., of Bal- 
four. 

At Somersby, Lincolnshire, Bennet Rothes 
Langton, esq., of Langton, D.L. for the county, 
to Lucy Katharine, only dau. of the Rev. 
Langhorne Burton Burton, Rector of Somersby 
and Enderby. 

June7, At St. Thomas’s, Woolwich, Edw. 
Brereton Broster, esq., Assistant-Surgeon, 
R.N., second son of William Broster, esq., of 
Southampton, late of the city of Chester, to 
Anne, eldest dau. of Capt. R. Robertson, R.N., 
J.P. for Kent. 

At Clifton, the Rev. A. H. Bull, M.A., for- 
merly Chaplain of the Bishop of Sydney, to 
Alice, second dau. of the late Rev. Robert 
Clowes, Vicar of Knutsford. 

June 8. At St. Michael’s, Chester-square, the 
Hon. and Rev. Edward Victor Robert Powys, 
third son of the late and brother of the present 
Lord Lilford, to Elizabeth Gwenllian, only 
child of the late William Watkin Wayne, esq., 
of Plas-Newydd, Aberdare, South Wales. 

At Elm, Somerset, Lt.-Col. Wm. Hornidge, 
of H.M.’s Indian Army, to Mary Jane Twy- 
ford, third dau. of the Rev. C. F. Griffith, 
D.D., Rector of Elm. 

At Fulford, near York, Henry Hardy Cole, 
esq., R.E., eldest son of Henry Cole, esq., C.B., 
to Beatrice Catherine, dau. of the late Ven. G. 
Trulock, Archdeacon of Killala. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, Col. Wm. 
Parke, C.B., second son of the late Charles 
Parke, esq., of Hanbury House, Dorset, to 
Anna Maria, ‘dau. of the late Maj.-Gen. Wm. 
Nepean. 

At Hove, Brighton, Edward Boyd, youngest 
son of the late Henry Fawcett, esq., of Broad- 
field, Yorkshire, to Myra Elizabeth, only dau. 
of Lieut.-Col. MacDougall, late of H.M.’s 
Bengal Army, and of Albany Villas, Brighton. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, James Cookson, 
esq., of Neasham Hall, co. Durham,toGeorgiana 
Margaret, only surviving dau. of the late 
Capt. W. E. Rawlinson, Staff, Bombay, Army, 
and step-dau. of Lt.-Gen. Griffith, Colonel 
Commandant, R.A. 

At Berrington, Salop, Richard Neville, 
second son of the late Rev. James Hitchings, 
Vicar of Wargrave, Berks., to Mary, second 
dau. of Thomas Wells, esq., of Eaton Mascott 
Hall, Shropshire, and of the Larches, near 
Wolverhampton. 

At St. Peter’s, Derby, Henry Fletcher Mars- 
ton, esq., late Capt. 9th Regt., youngest son of 
the late Colonel Molyneux Marston, to Emina 
Maria, elder dau. of the late James Thomson, 
esq., 67th Regt., and widow of the late Licut. 
Robert Hamilton Mends, R.N. 

At Hooton Roberts, James Greer, esq., of 
Omagh, co. Tyrone, to Fanny Arabella, third 
dau. of the Rev. Charles Delabene Marsden, 
Rector of Hooton Roberts, Yorkshire. 

At St. Margaret’s, Lee, Kent, Henry Master- 
man Thompson, esq., Capt. 4ist (the Welch) 
Gent. Maa, 1865, Vor, II. 
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Regt., to Mary Hale, eldest dau. of Frederick 
Mortimer Lewin, esq., of the Hollies, Kent. 

At St. Stephen’s, Canterbury, the Rev. J. P. 
Alcock, M.A., Pickley, to Katharine, second 
dau. of the late John Furley, esq., of Can- 
terbury. 

At Christ Church, Lee, James, son of Thomas 
Puzey, esq., of the Manor House, Dorchester, 
Oxfordshire, to Elizabeth Henrietta, dau. of 
William Maud, éesq., of Blackheath. 

At Enniscoffy, Ireland, William Albert, only 
son of Robert Hiorne Hobbes, esq., of Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon, to Marion, second dau. of the 
Rev. George Morley Dennis, Enniscoffy Glebe, 
co. Westmeath. 

At Hove, George Kingston Olliver, esq., of 
Kingston, near Arundel, Sussex, to Geraldine, 
third dau. of the late Richard Samuel Guin- 
ness, esq., M.P., of Deepweil, co. Dublin. 

At Gautby, Lincolnshire, the Rev. Claude 
Smith Bird, Curate of Clareborough, Notts., 
to Frederica, youngest dau. of the Rev. John 
Van Hemert, Rector of Gautby. 

At St. Pancras, Euston-square, the Hon. 
Frederick Duncombe, M.D., of Nassau, Baha- 
mas, to Mary Ann, third dau. of Henry Adder- 
ley, esq., of Chester-terrace, Regent’s-park. 

June 9. At St. Martin’s, Canterbury, Henry 
Wedderburn Isacke, esq., Lieut. R.A., to 
Louisa, sixth surviving dau. of the late Rev, 
W. T. Chesshyre, of Barton Court, Canon of 
Canterbury. 

June 10. At St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, Jas, 
Keith Fraser, esq., Capt. Ist Life Guards, 
A.D.C., to Amelia Alice Julia, eldest dau. of 
the Hon. Dudley Ward, and niece of the Earl 
of Dudley. 

At St. Saviour’s, Paddington, John Carlisle, 
esq., late Capt. 5th Fusiliers, to Lilian, only 
dau. of the Rev. Francis Tyrrell, of Bristol- 
gardens, Maida-biil. 

At Rusthall, Tunbridge Wells, Herbert 
Jowett, youngest son of the late Benjamin 
Smith, esq., to Emily, youngest dau. of the 
Rev. William Wilson, M.A., of. Blomfield- 
gardens, Westbourne-terrace. 

June 12. At St. Mary’s, Dover, J. C. Fer- 
guson Gricr, esq., late 37th Regt., son of Robt. 
Grier, esq., h.-p., 44th Regt., of Lakeview 
House, and Gurteen, co. Longford, to Grace 
Ellen, elder dau. of Henry Shepherd, esq., of 
Dover and Faversham, Kent. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Wm. Savile, 
Lieut. 91h Lancers, son of the late Hon. Henry 
Alexander Savile, to Emily, dau. of Capt. 
Delme Seymour Davies, of Highmead, Car- 
diganshire. 

June 13. At St. George’s, Hanover-square, 
William Savile, esq., Lieut. 9th Lancers, son 
of the Hon. Henry Alexander Savile, to Emily, 
dau. of Capt. Delme Seymour Davies, of High- 
mead, Cardiganshire. 

At Grimley, Major Robert F. Middlemore, 
Staff Officer, Worcester, to Eliza Maria Baker, 
of Thorngrove, Worcestershire. 

At Southchurch, Essex, John Wm. Mudge, 
esq., M.D., of H.M.’s Indian Army, to Julia, 
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widow of Capt. F. S. Little, late 10th Hussars, 
and youngest dau. of the Rev. William Val- 
lance, Rector of Southchurch, and Rural Dean. 

At Wormenhall, Bucks., William Newton, 
esq., of Rock Ferry, Cheshire, to Miss Whewell, 
of Grange, Cartmel. 

At St. John’s, Birkenhead, J. Forster Manisty, 
of H.M.’s Indian Uncovenated C.S., eldest son 
of the Rev. James Manisty, Rector of Easing- 
ton, Durham, to Julia, youngest dau. of the 
late George Wartnaby, esq., of Birkenhead. 

At St. Paul's, Mill-hill, Irwin Edward Bain- 
bridge Cox, esq., B.A., barrister-at-law, eldest 
son of E. W. Cox, esq., barrister-at-law, of 
Moat Mount, Highwood Hill, Middlesex, to 
Catharine Anne, fourth surviving dau. of the 
Rev. B. Nicols, Incumbent of Miilhill. 

June l4. At St.Mary's, Bryanston-square, 
the Rev. Sir Edmund F. Armstrong, bart., of 
Gallen Priory, King’s County, Vicar of Skeirke, 
Queen’s County, Ireland, to Alice, eldest dau. 
of W. W. Fisher, esq., of Dorset-sq. 

At Shorwell, Isle of Wight, Col. R. W. Disney 
Leith, of the 106th L.I., second son of the late 
Gen. Sir Alexander Leith, K.C.B., of Freefield 
and Glenkindy, Aberdeenshire, to Mary Char- 
lotte Julia, only child of Sir Henry Percy 
Gordon, bart., and Lady Mary Gordon, of 
Northcourt, Isle of Wight, and Knockespock, 
Aberdeenshire. 

At St. Giles’-in-the-Fields, the Rev. T. Tully 
Falkner, eldest son of P. R. Falkner, esq., of 
Upton Hall, Notts., to Bertha, third dau, of 
the Rev. C. J. Fynes-Clinton, of Bedford-sq., 
and Rector of Cromwell, Notts. 

At St. Matthew’s, Canonbury, the Rev. John 
Shaw Burdon, Church Missionary at Pekin, to 
Phebe Esther, dau. of the late Rev. E. T. 
Alder. 

At St. Saviour’s, South Hampstead, Robert 
Grey Donaldson-Selby, esq., Assist.-Commis- 
sary-Gen., third son of the late John Strange- 
ways Donaldson-Selby, esq., of Lindisfarne, 
Northumberland, to Martha Harding, second 
dau. of Henry Smith, esq., of Adelaide-road, 
N.W., and late of the Admiralty. 

At Reading, George Frederick Davis, esq., 
late of the 50th (Queen’s Own) Regt., to Mary 
Livingston, relict of F. W. Gisborne, esq., and 
dau. of W. Morris, esq., of the Ceylon C.S. 

At Cabourne, Lincolnshire, Thomas Hop- 
kins, esq., of Great Limber Grange, to Mary 
Sophia, second dau, of the Rev. C. Hensley, 
Vicar of Cabourne. 

At Exeter Cathedral, Capt. Musgrave, 15th 
Bengal Cavalry, to Elizabeth Barbara Louisa, 
elder daughter of Thomas Fioud, esq., of 
Exeter. ; 

At Haddenham, Bucks., the Rev. Randolphe 
Henry Pigott, Rector of Grendon Underwood, 
Bucks., eldest son of the late Rev. John R. 
Pigott, to Adeline, only child of the late 
Thomas Cross, esq., of Haddenham. 

At St. Nicholas, Galway, the Rev. William 
G. Ormsby, Rector of Arklow, to Anne, only 
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dau. of Henry Hodgson, esq., of Ballyraine, 
Arklow, and Merlin Park, co. Galway. 

June 15. At St.George’s, Hanover-sq., Henry 
Bowles Franklyn, esq., M.D., Surgeon R.A., 
Associate King’s College, London, youngest 
son of the late James Franklyn, esq., of Port- 
sea, and nephew of the late Sir Henry Peake, 
Surveyor-Gen. of the Navy, to Sarah, widow 
of Capt. William Turner, late King’s Own 
Borderers. 

At St. Saviour’s, Bath, the Rev. George 
Godfrey, B.A., Queen’s College, Oxford, Curate 
of St. Mary’s, Sheffield, second son of Frank 
Godfrey, esq., late Surgeon-Gen. Madras Army, 
to Emily Maria Grace, only surviving dau. of 
Lieut.-Col. Edward Baker, late H.M.’s 32nd 
Regt. Madras N.I. 

At St. Mary’s, Wimbledon, John William 
Henry Harvey, esq., Lincoln’s Inn Fields, to 
Grace Emma, second dau. of Lieut.-Col. Henry 
Doveton, late of the H.E.1.C.8. 

At Hartest, the Rev. John Lamb, Fellow of 
Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, and 
son of the late Dean of Bristol and Master of 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, to Emily 
Mary Ann, only dau. of the Rev. Chas. Borton, 
Rector of Hartest-with-Boxted. 

At Ellesmere, the Rev. Evan Lewis, Vicar of 
Aberdare, to Adelaide Owen, second surviv- 
ing dau. of the Rev, Cyrus Morrall, of Plis- 
Yolyn, Salop. 

At Penwortham, Lancashire, the Rev. Thos. 
Ross Finch, M.A., youngest son of the late 
Charles Finch, of Staines, to Caroline Mary, 
dau. of the late William Marshall, esq., of Pen- 
wortham Hall. 

At Trinity Church, Liverpool, the Rev. Geo. 
Johnstone, M.A., to Emma, widow of James 
Smith, jun., esq., of Liverpool, and dau. of the 
late Charles Herring, esq., of Bayswater. 

At Chideock, Dorset, the Rev. J. H. Bour- 
lay, of Bartley-green, Northfield, to Constance 
Henrietta, only dau. of the Rev. W. H. Whit- 
worth. 

At Holy Ascension, Settle, the Rev. Matthew 
Wood, Rector of Bentham, Yorkshire, to Sarah 
Mary, youngest dau. of the late John Birkbeck, 
esq., of Anley, Settle. 

June 17, At Cookham, Berks., Arthur Wal- 
ker, esq., 79th Cameron Highlanders, Staff 
Schools of Musketry, to Katherine Maria, only 
child of the late Frederic Barlow, esq., Capt. 
6lst Regt., and stepdau. of M. T. Denis De 
Vitre, esq., of Formosa, Berks. 

June 19. At St. Peter’s, Eaton-sq., Fredk. 
Henry Fergusson, youngest son of James and 
Lady Mary Dundas, of Dundas Castle, N.B., 
to Ursula, eldest dau. of Richard Charles 
Mellish, esq., late of the Foreign Office. 

June 20. At St. George’s, Hanover-square, 
Walter F. Blunt, esq., late Capt. 14th Foot, 
eldest son of the late Maj. Blunt, 67th Foot, 
and grandson of the late Gen. Blunt, Col. 66th 
Foot, to Louisa Ussher Walpole, widow of Maj. 
E. J. Holworthy, 14th Foot. 
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[Relatives or Friends supplying Memoirs are requested to append their Ad- 
dresses, in order that a Copy of the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE containing 
their Communications may be forwarded to them.] 


Rosert Meapows Wuirte, D.D. 

Jan. 31. Robert Meadows White, 
D.D., Rector of Slimbridge, near Stone- 
house, Gloucestershire. 

The deceased was born Jan. 8, 1798; 
he was the eldest son of Robert Gost- 
ling White (solicitor in Halesworth, 
Suffolk), and Elizabeth Meadows; he 
was grandson of Robert White, M.D., 
of Bury St. Edmunds, who was cousin 
by the mother’s side to Dr. Routh, Pre- 
sident of Magdalen, and to Bp. Heber. 

At seven years of age Robert was 
sent to school at Bungay (Rev. Robert 
Page, his godfather, Master); at ten 
he was moved to Dedham in Essex 
(Rev. R. Haggitts, Master). In 1813 
he was removed to Norwich (Rev. John 
Valpy, Master), where Dr. Lindley and 
the Rajah Sir James Brooke were his 
schoolfellows. 

In 1815, he was elected Demy of 
Magdalen College, Oxford; in 1819 he 
took his B.A. degree, M.A. in 1822, 
B.D. in 1833, D.D. in 1848. He was 
ordained deacon in 1821, and priest in 
1822, by the Bishop of Oxford. He 
was Proctor in 1831-2. In 1832 he 
became college tutor, and held that 
office for several years. In 1834 he 
was elected by Convocation to be the 
Rawlinson Professor of Anglo-Saxon, 
and held that office for the (then) sta- 
tutable period of five years. He was 
Vice-President of his college in 1838. 
We have the evidence of one who was 
a brother-fellow and a contemporary 
(the Rev. Andrew Edwards, B.D.), that 
he was highly respected and esteemed 
for the judgment, amenity of manners, 
good-temper and assiduity with which 
he discharged these several duties. 


At that time he enjoyed the character 
of domestic historian and antiquary 
of his college, besides being the chief 
authority in the English language. 
When personages of celebrity visit Ox- 
ford, Magdalen College is always one 
of the leading objects of interest, and 
Dr. White was in his day the acknow- 
ledged cicerone. In this character he 
had the honour of receiving in his rooms 
the Duchess of Kent, the (then) young 
Princess Victoria, and the Duke of Wel- 
lington, and of shewing them over his 
college. 

It used sometimes to be said of the 
Anglo-Saxon Professors, that they were 
supposed to be willing to learn Anglo- 
Saxon. But Mr. White had already a 
name for his studies in this department 
before his election to the chair, He 
had already given notice of his inten- 
tion to publish a Saxon and English 
Vocabulary, more especially with a view 
to facilitate the earlier study of the lan- 
guage, but he gave it up when he found 
that it might appear to clash with the 
Comprehensive Dictionary then in pre- 
paration by Dr. Bosworth. 

It was a good thing that he gave up 
the Vocabulary, for by this means he was 
left at liberty to discharge one of the 
most important services which could be 
rendered to the study of the English 
language, by editing the poem of the 
Ormulum, preserved in a unique manu- 
script in the Bodleian Library. With 
the numerous avocations which en- 
grossed his time and attention, it is 
not to be wondered at that he had this 
work in hand nearly twenty years. Ra- 
ther is it a feature to admire in his cha- 
racter that he patiently continued ta 
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use the small remnants of his time to 
complete a work of great length, and 
requiring minute accuracy as well as 
very advanced and scholarlike know- 
ledge of an obscure period of the Eng- 
lish language. He cared chiefly about 
doing his work well, preferring to be 
a good rather than a dashing workman, 
and when he had, in 1852, produced 
a work worthy of the University Press 
from which it issued, he might well 
have said monumentum exegi. Of this 
edition it need only be said that it is 
done in such a manner, as to leave little 
for the student to desire. As the Poem 
is written in the eastern dialect, and has 
a number of Danish expressions in it, the 
editor desired to gain a familiarity with 
the Danish language. With this view 
he went to Denmark in 1837, and ex- 
tended his travels into Russia. Being 
in Moseow, his curiosity led him to visit 
the Kremlin unprovided with an order, 
for which he was arrested and snffered 
a brief but rather uncomfortable deten- 
tion. But his rescuer was near, in the 
person of his friend Mr. Scott, who was 
better acquainted with the people and 
their customs. 

In 1853 an elaborate critique by Dr 
Monicke, a German Professor, was writ- 
ten on White’s edition of the Ormulum. 
By one of those feats of learning which 
the Germans have now made the world 
familiar with, it was written in English. 
The main argument of the critique was 
that Dr. White had not always adhered 
closely enough to his Anglo-Saxon roots, 
but had derived many of his words from 
Scandinavian sources which might have 
been better derived from the vernacular. 
This is an intricate question, into which 
we cannot now enter; but the investi- 
gation is one which shews with what 
amphibologous elements the editor of 
the Ormulum had to contend. 

Dr. White was a correspondent of 
most of the English philologers. Dr. 
Bosworth has been already mentioned. 
We must also name that veteran in 
Anglo-Saxon literature BenjaminThorpe, 
Esq. A large number of extant letters 
testify to the commerce of thought which 
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passed between these lovers of the mo- 
ther tongue. In the year 1846 we find 
him in correspondence with one of the 
most ingenious and accurate scholars of 
his time, Mr. Garnett, of the British 
Museum; and sending him queries to 
be answered, together with the sheets 
of the Ormulum. (In the closing words 
of his preface he acknowledged his obli- 
gations to the Rev. R. Garnett, and paid 
a just tribute to the memory of his then 
departed friend.) From Mr. Garnett 
they passed into the hands of Mr. Guest 
at the Temple (now Dr. Guest, Master 
of Gonville and Caius College), who was 
then engaged on a series of papers illus- 
trative of the peculiarities of the Eng- 
lish verb, of which he had found some 
strange forms in the Ormulum. 

The subject of the vast poem of the 
Ormulum is a serious one, being the 
harmonized narrative of the Gospels; 
but this is not unfitly treated by the 
author with a certain gentle playful- 
ness, which very probably did much to 
beguile the long toil of the editor. He 
was himself a poet in his own circle, 
writing hymns for the children of his 
school, and sportive pieces for the 
amusement of young nephews and 
nieces and juvenile neighbours. 

The first living he held was Woolley, 
near Wakefield, which was presented to 
him by Mr. Wentworth, to whose son 
he was tutor. After Mr. Wentworth’s 
death he left Woolley, and went to 
Lord Yarborough, at Brocklesby Park, 
in Lincolnshire, where he was tutor to 
his grandsons, the late Lord Yarborough, 
and his brother, Dudley Pelham. From 
1842 he had the living of Little and 
Great Glemham (Suffolk), presented to 
him by the Hon. Mrs. North, sister of 
Lord Yarborough, the grandfather of 
his pupil. In 1846, he took Slymbridge 
(Gloucestershire), in the gift of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford, which he held 
eighteen years and a-half, till his death 
in 1865, He was never married—a 
sister kept house for him. 

In the year 1863 (March 19), he suf- 
fered a great bereavement in the death 
of his brother (one year younger than 
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himself), John Meadows White, a dis- 
tinguished parliamentary solicitor, and 
a zealous layman in many good works. 
Of him, and also of the subject of our 
memoir, it may be said, that it was the 
faith and hope of a Christian which 
coloured their lives and characters. 





Mr. DEANE WALKER. 

May 10. At his residence, Upper 
Tooting, Surrey, aged 87, Deane Frank- 
lin Walker, Esq., formerly Lecturer in 
Natural and Experimental Philosophy 
at Eton College and other Public 
Schools. 

Mr. Walker was born March 24, 1778, 
at York, where his parents were then 
residing. He was the youngest son of 
Mr. Adam Walker, one of the most emi- 
nent men of science of his time, who 
left his native Patterdale in early youth 
and became a well-known and familiar 
presence in the great world of London, 
where his lectures on Astronomy, and 
on several branches of Natural and Ex- 
perimental Philosophy, were popular 
sources of instruction during a long 
course of years. Indeed, it has been 
often said that Mr. Adam Walker (who 
was thirty years of age when George III. 
came to the throne), materially contri- 
buted to form the taste for scientific 
pursuits which he lived to see so greatly 
diffused; and in the revolving light, 
now so well known upon the British 
coast, and many other ingenious inven- 
tions, he left to his fellow-countrymen 
enduring monuments of a useful life. 

Mr. Adam Walker and his family were 
residing in George-street, Hanover- 
square, when Mr. Copley with his then 
infant son, the future Lord Chancellor 
Lyndhurst, came to England and took 
up their abode in the adjoining house, 
that was so long the scene of Mr. Cop- 
ley’s artistic labours, and in which he 
was wont to gather round his table 
artists of eminence and men of taste 
and rank. The families were intimate, 
and Mr. Deane Walker was old enough 
to remember his early intercourse with 
that refined and polished circle. 


R.M. White, D.D.—Mr. D. Walker. 
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Mr. Deane Walker’s eldest brother 
was Mr. William Walker (long resident 
at the Manor House in Hayes), a tra- 
veller and a scholar, whose abilities as 
a practical astronomer, and whose gifts 
as a speaker, long gave celebrity to his 
Lectures on Astronomy illustrated by 
“the Eidouranion,” a transparent orrery 
contrived by his father, for representing 
the motions and appearances of the hea- 
venly bodies. Mr. William Walker died 
in 1816, leaving a widow who afterwards 
married Capt. Charles W. Bell, late of 
the Hon. East India Company’s Service, 
and survives him. 

After the death of Mr. Wm. Walker, 
his brother (the gentleman recently de- 
ceased) continued the series of lectures 
which the abilities of the father and the 
brother had made a kind of social insti- 
tution; and many persons now living 
will remember his periodical lectures 
given at the public schools of Eton and 
Harrow and Rugby, and his more fa- 
miliar and popular lectures on astro- 
nomy, given year by year in London as 
Lent came round. 

The world and science, however, have 
moved on mightily since the day when 
*“Walker’s Lectures” and the starry 
scenery of “the Eidouranion” were in 
the height of their popularity, and the 
generation that used to talk of him 
has passed away. 

‘None, however, who knew Mr. Deane 
Walker will soon forget the genuine 
love of science, the ever active mind 
and rare mechanical ingenuity, the zeal 
for diffusing knowledge and contribut- 
ing to the advancement of mankind and 
the interests of humanity, which dis- 
tinguished him throughout life. He 
carried into advanced age a child-like 
simplicity of character and a genial 
warmth of heart which the world. could 
not take away, nor the snows of more 
than eighty winters chill; and so, among 
the affectionate endearments “ that 
should accompany old age,” his life 
drew calmly on to the setting of the 
sun, on the tranquil day of spring 
already mentioned, when, as if some 
angel whispered “ Now is thy long day’s 
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work done,” the aged head suddenly and 
without an hour’s pain, sank in peace 
to its last repose. 

Mr. Deane Walker married a daughter 
of the late Thos. Normansell, Esq. She 
died in 1842. He leaves three daugh- 
ters, one of whom is married to Wm. 
Woolfryes, Esq., of Banwell, Somerset- 
shire; his only son died many years 
since. Mr. Walker had one brother be- 
sides the Mr. William Walker already 
mentioned, viz. the Rev. Adam Walker, 
who held preferment in the diocese of 
Hereford, and died many years ago; 
and one surviving sister, always deeply 
attached to him, who married the late 
Benjamin Gibson, Esq., of Gosport, and 
died (almost as suddenly as her brother) 
at the beginning of the year 1856, leav- 
ing a son and daughter to mourn their 
loss. 





Tue Rev. GrorGe ATKINSON, M.A. 
May 23. At the Parsonage, Stowe- 
in-Lindsey, aged 63, the Rev. George 


Atkinson, M.A., of St. Peter’s College, 


Cambridge, Vicar of Coates, near Lin- 
coln, and Perpetual Curate of Stowe-in- 
Lindsey. 

The deceased was the son of Francis 
and Elizabeth Atkinson of Oakenrost 
Hall near Rochdale, and he was educa- 
ted first at the Grammar School, Roch- 
dale, and afterwards at the Grammar 
School, Giggleswick, Yorkshire. He 
entered at Queen’s College, Cambridge, 
October, 1820, and took degrees of B.A. 
and M.A. in due course. He was ad- 
mitted to Deacon’s orders Sept. 25, 
1825, by Dr. Pelham, Bishop of Lin- 
coln, as Curate of Springthorpe and 
Heapham, Lincolnshire, and to Priest’s 
orders by the same prelate, Sept. 24, 
1826. He was licensed to the Perpetual 
Caracy of Stowe, in 1836, by Dr. Kaye, 
Bishop of Lincoln, and presented to the 
Vicarage of Coates by Sir John W. 
Ramsden, Bart., in 1848. The value of 
these benetices was not great; but such 
wus the affection of the deceased for the 
ancient church of Stowe that he declined 
offers of other preferment. For several 
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years of his incumbency, the value of 
Stowe did not exceed £100 per annum. 
That living, however, has within a few 
years been augmented to about £300 
per annum by the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, who have acquired the tithes 
which formed the endowment of the 
prebend of that title in Lincoln Cathe- 
dral. When Mr. Atkinson accepted the 
perpetual curacy, there had not been 
a resident incumbent in the memory 
of man, and great difficulties were ex- 
perienced by the new pastor from the 
hostility of several of the parishioners 
to the Church of England. But Mr. 
Atkinson stood his ground, and mani- 
fested an uncompromising fidelity to 
the doctrines of the Church; and after 
long unflinching struggles in behalf of 
justice, he rescued from abuse the cha- 
ritable funds of the parish, established 
schools, and finally secured a house of 
residence for the incumbent. The 
church of St. Mary at Stowe had been 
in Saxon times the mother church and 
cathedral of Lindsey or Sidnacester. It 
is an edifice of considerable size. The 
length of its nave is 70 ft., of its choir 
50 ft., and the width of its transept 23 ft. ; 
so that the whole length from east to 
west is about 150ft. The nave is con- 
sidered to be of very early Norman, the 
choir of later Norman work, and the 
transepts exhibit remains of the Saxon 
period. Finding this noble structure 
almost in ruins, Mr. Atkinson took in 
hand its restoration. When the Archeo- 
logical Society visited Lincoln about 
twelve years ago, the members inspected 
Stowe Minster, and under the auspices 
of the then Lord Lieutenant of the 
county, Earl Brownlow, and Dr. Kaye, 
Bishop of Lincoln, a subscription was 
started to forward Mr. Atkinson’s plans. 
The tithe-owner assisted, and under the 
direction of Mr. Pearson, the eminent 
architect, the choir was restored at a 
cost of nearly £1,700. Mr. Atkinson 
fuiled to obtain further aid at that time, 
and the parishioners were opposed to 
a rate inaid. After waiting a few years, 
he at length, through great self-denial, 
and magnificent contributions from him- 
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self, his relatives, and intimate friends, 
in 1864, had procured means to ac- 
complish to a great extent the designs 
which his heart so earnestly desired. 
He began the restoration of the chancel, 
and about twelve years ago effected his 
purpose, replacing (under the able guid- 
ance of Mr. J. L. Pearson, architect,) 
the stone vault, and covering the whole 
with a new timber roof and the old lead. 
Here he carried on the service, waiting 
till the time and the funds should come 
for completing the remainder. Having 
largely subscribed himself, and his own 
family having also liberally given of 
their substance to this pious work, 
and having obtained subscriptions from 
friends, about a year ago he removed 
the roof of the transepts and nave. Day 
by day he watched the masons in the 
most conservative spirit, retaining every- 
thing which tells the previous history of 
this most curious building,—the Saxon 
doorway, the massive piers bearing traces 
of fire, and every fragment dug up in 
the course of the work. 

Although the funds are not yet at the 
full amount required, the restoration is 
in progress, and it was expected that the 
church would have been re-opened with 
solemn offices before the end of the pre- 
sent year. Mr. Atkinson has not been 
permitted to witness this accomplish- 
ment. His entire devotion to the work, 
to which he gave unremitting superin- 
tendence, whatever might be the state 
of the atmosphere, brought on repeated 
colds and bronchial attacks, which ter- 
minated in congestion of the lungs; 
and after a brief confinement to his 
house, during which he endured much 
pain, he expired on the morning of the 
23rd ult., yielding up his spirit with 
sweet resignation and serenity into the 
hands of his Creator and Redeemer. 

Mr. Atkinson’s publications were—a 
Sermon preached some few’ years ago 
at the Archdeacon’s visitation; several 
valuable papers read at meetings of the 
Lincoln Diocesan Architectural Society, 
(of which he was a leading member,) 
and some occasional contributions on 
his theories respecting Saxon remains, 
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to the GENTLEMAN’S MaGazInz. “Per- 
haps no one in the diocese of Lincoln ’ 
has prepared for himself,’ observes the 
“Stamford Mercury,” “so fine a monu- 
ment, and that so unconsciously, as Mr. 
Atkinson has done. For as long as the 
now restored church of Stowe stands, it 
will gratefully speak of his name, and 
his memory will require no other monu- 
ment, and his good work no other in- 
scription.” To borrow the words ap- 
plied to one of our great national archi- 
tects, it may be well said of George 
Atkinson to every one, who is led by 
admiration of the “res antique laudis 
et artis” to visit Sidnacester Cathedral, 
and enquires for its restorer’s memorial, 
«Si monumentum queris, circumspice.” 

His mortal remains were interred on 
the 27th, in the churchyard of Stowe, 
amid the tears of his friends and the 
regrets of his parishioners. His old 
opponents had ceased to reside in the 
parish or been won by the rectitude of 
his conduct, and the inhabitants gene- 
rally manifested their deep sense of the 
loss they had sustained by their nume- 
rous attendance and their mourning ha- 
biliments. 





Rev. AUGUSTUS FREDERICK 
PETTIGREW, M.A. 

May 26. At the house of his father, 
T. J. Pettigrew, Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A., 
aged 47, the Rev. Augustus Frederick 
Pettigrew, M.A. 

The deceased was the fourth son of 
Mr. Pettigrew, who for many years 
practised as a surgeon at Spring-gardens 
and Saville-row, whence, upon the de- 
cease of his wife in 1854, he retired to 
Onslow - crescent, South Kensington, 
quitting the practice of his profession. 

Mr. A. F. Pettigrew was born in 
Spring-gardens, May 21, 1818, educated 
at St. Peter’s Grammar School, whence, 
after preparation, he entered Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and graduated B.A. 
in 1843. He was ordained Deacon by 
the Rev. Dr. Maltby, Bishop of Durham, 
on Trinity Sunday, 1843, under the Hon. 
and Rev. Dr. Wellesley, brother of the 
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late Duke of Wellington, and Rector of 
Bishop Wearmouth. He was ordained 
Priest to the same cure in the following 
year, and at the expiration of two years, 
promoted to the senior curacy of Sun- 
derland (a quarter of Bishop Wear- 
mouth), as coadjutor to the Rev. Wm. 
Webb, M.A. Here, in the absence of 
the rector, he did the entire duties for 
twelve months, and after two and a half 
years suffering from bronchitis, occa- 
sioned by excessive duty and an un- 
genial climate, he quitted Sunderland 
and a chapel-of-ease on the Moor for 
a curacy at St. Leonard’s-on-the-Sea, 
under the Rev. G. D. St. Quintin (Dr. 
Wellesley’s son-in-law), and upon the 
restoration of his health became In- 
cumbent of the Episcopal chapel at 
Brompton for seven years. The deful- 
cations of his collector rendered this 
service insufficient for the support of 
his large family, he having when at 
Sunderland married a daughter of J. J. 
Wright, Esq., of that place, by whom 
he has had issue eleven children, eight 
of whom now survive with his widow to 
deplore his loss. 

Retiring from Brompton he took the 
chapel of the Holy Trinity, Leamington, 
opened a school, and did duty for five 
years, when necessity compelled him to 
seek other and more lucrative employ- 
ment. In this, however, he was un- 
successful, and being disappointed in 
promises made to him which ought to 
have been strictly regarded, he ob- 
tained the charge of Icomb in Glou- 
cestershire, a sequestrated living. His 
health broke down under this continued 
anxiety ; the Rector of Icomb died, and 
he was again without duty. He came 
to London for medical advice, and re- 
sided at his father’s; but disease had 
too far progressed for relicf, and he 
died on the 26th of May last, having 
completed forty-seven years. He was 
universally beloved. His doctrine was 
pure, and he was free of all crotchets. 
His style of preaching was argumenta- 
tive, and he was greatly regarded by 
all under his care. Wherever he did 
duty he never retired from it without 
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grateful acknowledgment. At his first 
curacy at Bishop Wearmouth he was pre- 
sented with a silver inkstand and a suit 
of robes. At Sunderland he received a 
very flattering address and a large silver 
salver. At St. Leonard’s he had a sub- 
scription of £100 for a tea-serviceof plate, 
to which his Rector subscribed; and at 
Leamington he received many valuable 
acknowledgments. He was most atten- 
tive to his duties and most kind to the 
poor. It was during his residence at 
Brompton that the country lost its most 
able defender in His Grace the Duke of 
Wellington, He preached a very elo- 
quent and pathetic sermon on this occa- 
sion, which, at the request of his hearers, 
was printed and published by Westerton 
and Co. From this specimen of his com- 
position it is much to be regretted that 
he did not devote more time to literary 
exercise, for his style was very pure, 
and his learning sound aud devoid of 
affectation. 





CLERGY DECEASED. 


March —. The Rev. Samuel Tomkins, Curate 
in sole charge of Little Stoughton, Hunts. He 
was educated at a Dissenting academy at Step- 
ney, and subsequently at Edinburgh, where 
he proceeded M.A. Leaving the Dissenters he 
entered St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge, 
where in 1849 he gained the Hulsean prize 
for an essay on the influence of the Hebrew 
and Christian Revelations on ancient heathen 
writers. This is a very learned production, 
the result of varied and extensive reading. 
He took the degree of B.A. at Cambridge in 
1852. Mr. Tomkins, who excelled in his know- 
ledge of the Greek of the New Testament, con- 
tributed several learned reviews to the ‘‘Clerical 
Journal.” 

April 12. The Rev. W. Hastings Kelke, 
(vol. i. p. 797), who was of Jesus College, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1828, published “ Notices of 
Sepulchral Monuments,” 1850; “‘ The Church- 
yard Manual,” 1851; ** Family Prayers for 
Church Seasons and particular Occasions,” 
1853; ‘* Britain’s Ancient Church, and Rome’s 
Usurpation ;” ‘* The Observance of Christmas 
Day ;” besides various sermons and anony- 
mous tracts. He was also a contributor to 
the “‘ Church of England Magazine,” and other 
periodicals. He was Reetor of Osgathorpe, 
Leicestershire, 1836-40, and of Drayton Beau- 
champ, Bucks., 1840-60. 

April 21. The Ven. Robert Willis, D.D., 
Archdeacon of Nova Scotia, and Rector of 
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St. Paul’s, Halifax, N. 8., (vol. i. p. 798). 
The “Halifax Reporter” says of him, ‘that 
a residence of more than forty years in that 
city, had endeared him to all classes of the 
community, without distinction of creed, class, 
or colour. In all the relations of life, the 
deceased was one of the most estimable of 
men, and his memory will be cherished while 
memory endures, not only by his parishioners, 
to whom Dr. Willis was endeared by every tie 
that unites a pastor to his flock, but also by 
all classes and creeds in the community. 

April 27. At Bareilly, aged 29, the Rev. 
Frederick C. Fagan, Chaplain, late of Merton 
College, Oxford, son of the late Maj.-Gen. C. 
8. Fagan, C.B., of the Bengal Army. 

May 9. Aged 74, the Rev. William Lewis 
Buckle, M.A., Rector of Adwell, Oxfordshire, 
and Vicar of Banstead, Surrey. 

May 10. Aged 71, the Rev. Peter Gramer 
Blencowe, B.A., Rector of Putley, Hereford- 
shire, formerly of Wadham College, Oxford. 

May 12. At Wreay, Carlisle, aged 59, 
the Rev. Richard Jackson, M.A., Perpetual 
Curate of Wreay, late of Queen’s College, 
Oxford. 

May 13. At Raydon, Suffolk, aged 73, the 
Rev. Thomas Reeve, Rector. 

May 17. The Rev. Edward Robert Nares, 
M.A., Rector of Wittersham, Rural Dean, and 
Vicar of Brenzett, Kent. 

At Boughton, Northants., aged 41, the Rev. 
Croome Allan, son of the Rev. J. F. Wickes. 

May 19. Atthe Crescent, Oxford, aged 87, 
the Rev. Thomas George Tyndale, M.A., for- 
merly of Trinity College, Oxford, Vicar of 
Wooburn, Bucks., and afterwards (1819) Rector 
of Holton, Oxfordshire, which latter living he 
resigned in 1856, to his second son, the Rev. 
Henry Annesley Tyndale, the present Incum- 
bent. He was youngest son of George Booth 
Tyndale, esq., of Bathford, Somerset, and 
brother of the late George Booth Tyndale, 
F.S.A., (of whom a memoir appeared in the 
Gent. Mae. for April, 1855). He married, 
first, Feb, 23, 1809, Mary-Anne, eldest dau. 
of Timothy Hare Karle, esq., of Swallowfield- 
place, Berks., and by her, who died July 22, 
1826, had issue, three sons and two daus., who 
survive him. He married, secondly, Sept. 30, 
1829, Anne, dau. of the Right Hon. John Sul- 
livan, of Richings Lodge, Iver, Bucks. By her, 
who survives him, he had no issue. 

Aged 67, the Rev. Dennis George Nobris, 
Vicar of Kessingland, Suffolk. 

May 21. At Trevaylee, near Penzance, aged 
31, the Rev. William Veale Augustus Fitz- 
gerald, only son of Sir Augustus and Lady 
Fitzgerald. 

May 24. The Rev. Henry, Van Notten Pole, 
M.A., of Waltham Place, Maidenhead, Berks. 

May 25. At his residence, Leicester House, 
Finchley, N., the Rev. Samuel E. Bond, M.A., 
Association Secretary to the Irish Society. 

May %. In Charles-street, Westbourne- 
terrace, the Rev. John Scotland, eldest sur- 
viving son of the late George Scotland, C.B, 
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At Onslow-crescent, South Kensington, the 
Rev. Augustus Frederick Pettigrew, M.A., third 
son of T. J. Pettigrew, esq., F.R.S., F.S.A. 
See OprrvaRy. 

May 31. At Exmouth, South Devon, aged 
67, the Rev. Samuel Brett Shirreff, M.A., 
Rector of Berkswell-cum-Barston, Warwick- 
shire, youngest son of the late James Lumsden 
Shirreff, esq., of Stradmore, Cardiganshire. 

June 2. At Hastings, aged 32, the Rev. 
George Kimbell Borrett, M.A., of Oriel Coll., 
Oxford, late Curate of St. Clement’s, Hastings. 

Aged 80, the Rev. James Spry, M.A., Per- 
petual Curate of West Bromwich. 

June 6. At Swepstone Rectory, Leicester- 
shire, aged 76, the Rev. John Hallward, M.A., 
Rector of Swepstone with Snarestone. 

June 7. At Malvern, aged 36, the Rev. 
James Taylor, Incumbent of Little Dewchurch, 
Ross, Herefordshire. 

At Moreton Hal, near Chirk, aged 70, the 
Ven. Isaac Wood, Archdeacon of Chester. He 
was of Trinity College, Cambridge, B.A. 1819, 
M.A. 1822; held the Vicarage of Middlewich, 
Cheshire, from 1819 to 1864, and ,was ap- 
pointed to his Archdeaconry in 1847. 

June 8. At Wells, the Rev. Arthur Du 
Cane, Priest Vicar of Wells Cathedral, and 
second son of the late Maj. Richard Du Cane, 
H.M.’s 20th Light Dragoons. 

June 9. At the Rectory, Heysham, aged 46, 
the Rev. John Royds, youngest son of Clement 
Royds, esq., of Mount Falinge, Lancashire. 

June 11. At Swaffham, Norfolk, aged 72, 
the Rev. W. Dalton. 

June 12. At the Vicarage, Mountnessing, 
near Brentwood, Essex, aged 43, the Rev. 
Frederick Joyce. 

At Dublin, by his own hand, the Rev. G. S. 
Abbott, Rector of St. Mary’s, Dublin, and Sub- 
dean of the Chapel Royal. He officiated in his 
church on the preceding day (Sunday), and 
went out in the morning apparently in his 
usual health. He went to the Bank of Ireland 
on business, and on his return seemed to be 
depressed in spirits. He was questioned as to 
the cause, but answered to repeated inquiries, 
“Nothing.” A few minutes afterwards he 
went to his bedroom, and the report of a pistol- 
shot was heard through the house. Upon the 
dressing-table was found a second pistol loaded 
with ball. The shot took effect in his left 
temple, and death was instantaneous. 

June 15. At the Episcopal Palace, Chester, 
the Right Rev. John Graham, D.D., Bishop of 
Chester. See Onrrvary. 

June 17. At Starcross, Devonshire, Devon, 
aged 65, the Rev. William Rowley, M.A., for 
thirty-two years Incumbent of that parish. 

June 18. Aged 76, the Rev. 7. R. Shipperd- 
son, D.D., Vicar of Woodhorn, and Rector of 
Newbiggin-by-the-Sea, Northumberland. 

June 19, At Sutton-Valence, Kent, aged 40, 
the Rev. Frank Walter, M.A., Curate of that 
parish. 
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DEATHS, 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


Feb. 19. At Secunderabad, George Henry 
Bowyer, esq., Lieut. King’s Dragoon Guards. 

March 3. In Charlotte Town, Prince Ed- 
ward Island, B.N.A., aged 30, Samuel Went- 
worth Stevenson, esq., late of H.M.’s 6th Dra- 
goon Guards (Carabiniers). 

March 2%. On board H.M.S. “ Wye,” while 
on passage to Ascension Hospital, aged 30, 
Thomas Walker Hancorn, esq., Master R.N., 
late of H.M.S. “ Snipe.” 

March 29. At Colombo, on board the ship 
‘* Shenshak,” aged 28, Richard Reginald Scott, 
esq., late Master Attendant of Negapatam, 
eldest son of the late Capt. C. K. Scott, R.N. 

April 9. On board H.M.S. “ Sovereign,” in 
which he was returning home in charge of in- 
valids, Ffolliott Chas. Magrath, esq., Assist- 
ant-Surgeon H.M.S. “ Hesper,” Hongkong, 
eldest son of the late C, K. Magrath, esq., 
of Tralee, 

April 18. At Bangalore, aged 32, Capt. 
E. T. W. Price, of H.M.’s 30th Regt. M.N.L., 
second surviving son of the Rev. Chas. Parker 
Price, M.A., Incumbent of Uxbridge, Mid- 
dlesex. 

April 14. At Mowbray, near Cape Town, 
the Hon. William Swan Field, Collector of 
H.M.’s Customs, and Member of the Executive 
Council, Cape of Good Hope. 

On board the “‘ St. Lawrence,” on the home- 
ward voyage from India, aged 38, Wm. Boyne 
Butt, esq., Surgeon H.M.’s Bengal Service, 
youngest son of the late Rev. J. M. Butt, Vicar 
of East Garstin, Berks. 

Aprill7. At Bombay, Maria Eleanor Clifton, 
widow of Charles Walter, esq., Bombay C.S. 

At Meean Meer, Punjaub, Georgina Maria, 
wife of Capt. James Spence Ogilvie, Deputy- 
Assistant-Commissary-General Bengal Staff 
Corps. 

April 21. At Calcutta, aged 30, Rosetta, 
wife of Hugh D. Sandeman, esq., Bengal C.S. 

April 22. At Richmond, Virginia, aged 19, 
Harold Alston, esq., of the late 4th Virginia 
Cavalry, Confederate States Army, youngest 
son of the late Capt. H. F. Alston, H.M.’s 78th 
Regt. (Highlanders). 

At Sharrow Head, near Sheffield, aged 
58, Wilson Overend, esq., J.P. and D.L. for 
the West Riding of York. He was the son 
of Hall Overend, esq., a most eminent sur- 
geon in his day, and was born in 1806. After 
a suitable education both in England and on 
the Continent, he commenced practice at Shef- 
field in 1828, and soon came to be considered 
one of the most accomplished and expert sur- 
geons out of London. In conjunction with 
his father and Dr. Thomson he established the 
Sheffield School of Anatomy and Medicine, 
and he soon after became surgeon to the Shef- 
field Dispensary, a post that he held for more 
than twenty years. In 1842 he was appointed 
a magistrate for the West Riding, and a few 
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years later was made a deputy-lieut. He was 
also put into the commission of the peace for 
Derbyshire. In 1847 an attack was made upon 
him in his magisterial capacity, on the ground 
that he had convicted many workmen under 
the Combination Act, his convictions having 
been quashed on appeal. He survived the 
unpopularity of that period, and his frank 
manners, and the ready sympathy of his na- 
ture made him a great favourite with the bulk 
of the working classes. ‘‘ For anumber of years 
Mr. Overend was one of our most active magis- 
trates. He sat as Chairman of the court of 
Quarter Sessions held here, and in that capa- 
city received a strong mark of the confidence 
of his magisterial brethren on a painful occa- 
sion that was much discussed at the time. In 
politics Mr. Overend was a Conservative, and 
he took an ardent part in all our elections for 
the borough or the county when there was 
a candidate whose principles he favoured. The 
town isindebted to Mr. Overend and bis brothers 
for the nucleus of what we hope will become 
an important public museum. Mr. Hall Over- 
end had made a large and very valuable sci- 
entific museum, which was presented by his 
sons to the Literary and Philosophical Society. 
This, with the accumulations made by the 
society, is likely shortly to be presented to the 
town, and we may hope ere long to see it 
suitably housed and largely increased. Per- 
sonally Mr. Overend was a genial man, of most 
kindly disposition, very sanguine and impul- 
sive, ready to befriend and champion to the 
utmost any one who enlisted his sympathies. 
During the last few days of his life, though so 
ill as to create the most painful anxieties in 
his family, and while in a state that would 
have kept any other man in the sick room, he 
persisted in his attention to public affairs, and 
may fairly be said to have worn his harness to 
the very last. A man of such temperament, 
occupying various public positions, must of 
necessity come at times into collision with 
others. It has been our misfortune on several 
oceasions to find it our duty to oppose Mr. 
Overend’s policy, or to comment on his con- 
duct; but we have found, in common with 
others who have been similarly situated, that 
such circumstances never left any animosity 
in his mind, or caused him to deviate from his 
usually urbane and kindly manner. Mr. Over- 
end married the second dau. of James Swet- 
tenham, esq., of Wood End, near Matlock, by 
whom he had two daughters, both of them, 
with Mrs. Overend, surviving him. His elder 
dau., Isabella, is the wife of the Rev. C. W. 
Cox, of Malpas, in Cheshire; the younger, 
Alice, is married to C. J. Wood, esq., late 
Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford.’’—Shef- 
field Independent. 

April 23. At Kandy, Ceylon, suddenly, while 
bathing, of heart disease, aged 18, William 
Robert, second son of the late H. W. Maxwell 
Lyte, esq., of Berry Head, Brixham, Devon. 

April 24. In the Royal Naval Hospital,‘ at 
Bermuda, aged 15, Arthur Francis Theodosius 
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James, R.N., Supernumerary Naval Cadet on 
board H.M.S. “Cadmus,” youngest son of 
the Rev. John James, Rector of Avington, 
Berks. 

April 25. At Dum Dum, of fever, contracted 
while serving with his regiment in Bhootan, 
Capt. Bliss Hume, 80th Regt. 

April 26. At Lima, Peru, of disease of the 
heart, aged 39, Capt. Henry de Wolfe Carvell, 
of Gloucester-crescent, Hyde-park. 

April 28. At Bangalore, aged 29, Selina 
Mary, wife of H. P. Ralston Crawfurd, esq., 
H.M.’s Indian Army, dau. of the late Fred. 
Sharp, esq., of Clapham. 

April 29, Suddenly, at Kirkee, Bombay, of 
spasmodic cholera, aged 21, Lieut. George 
Black, R.A., eldest surviving son of Lieut.- 
Col. G. Black. 

Lately. At Paris, aged 72, M. N. Piccolas, 
the well-known fellow-labourer of M. Coray in 
the restitution of a literature to Greece. M. 
Piccolas was a native of Thessaly, and com- 
menced his studies at Bucharest, whence he 
early in liferemoved to the University of Paris. 
Here, in 1823, he became acquainted with the 
late Earl of Guilford, under whose auspices he 
occupied the Chair of Philosophy at Corfu. 
Afterwards he studied medicine at Bologna, 
where he took his doctor’s degree, and re- 
moved to Paris, in which city he continued to 
reside till the time of his death. He translated 
previously Descartes’s Méthode pour bien con- 
duire la Raison, and after he had permanently 
settled himself at Paris he published his much- 
admired translation of Paul et Virginie, and 
other works of St. Pierre. He added a sup- 
plement to the Anthologia Greca, and very 
recently published L’ Histoire des Animauz 
@ Aristotle, a work which was the labour of 
alife. To these must be added a critical 
edition of Longus, and several other classical 
works. 

In Paris, M. H. G. Ollendorf, author of 
many well-known grammars of modern 
languages. 

May 3. At St. John’s, New Brunswick, the 
Hon. John Ambrose Street, of Fredericton, 
New Brunswick, late Attorney-General of that 
Province. 

May 5. In the Island of St. Helena, on his 
way home from India, aged 34, William John 
Stephens Richardes, Capt. 21st Hussars, and 
second son of Wm. Eardley Richardes, esq., of 
Bryneithyn, Cardiganshire. 

May i. At Mussoorie, Laura Grose, wife of 
Major Spencer H. H. Edwards, 98th Regt., 
and youngest dau. of Henley Smith, esq., of 
The Priory, St. Helen’s, Isle of Wight. 

May 10. At Oomerawatty, West Berar, of 
apoplexy, aged 32, Jas. Thorpe Appleton, esq., 
of Bombay, last surviving child of the late 
Capt. Appleton, R.N. 

At Scarborough, aged 38, George William 
Gordon, esq., LL.D. 

May 12. At Netherwitton Hall, Morpeth, 
aged 85, Raleigh Trevelyan, esq. He was one 
of the most venerable of our Northumbrian 
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squires, and a polished classical scholar of the 
old school represented by Lord Wellesley and 
Canning. He was educated at Eton and at St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, where he gained 
the Bachelor’s prize for Latin Essay in 1806. 
He was afterwards called to the bar. He was 
author, among other works, of a volume of ex- 
quisite Greek and Latin poems, mostly trans- 
lations, which he published under the title of 
Prolusiones; and as a proof of his devotion to 
the Muses to the last, we may mention (says 
the “‘Guardian”) that he reprinted only so 
lately as last year a volume of selections from 
these poems, with many exquisite touches, the 
fruits of a senectus cithard non carens. 

May 13. At Devonport, on board H.M.S. 
** Canopus,” aged 27, Lieut. Herbert Hilton, 
R.N., second son of Charles J. Hilton, esq., 
of Bickley, Kent. 

At Castle Carey, Guernsey, Matilda Priaulx, 
widow of John Carey, esq. 

May 14. At St. Helier’s, Jersey, aged 59, 
John Bayly, esq., D.L., of Debsborough, co. 
Tipperary. 

May 15. Jane, second daughter of the late 
Richard Frend, esq., of the Black Friars, 
Canterbury. 

At St. Helier’s, Jersey, aged 25, Julia Stuart, 
wife of F. Standish Hore, esq., Captain 39th 
Regt. 

At Kew, aged 33, Mr. Alexander Smith, for- 
merly Curator of the Museum, and lately of 
the Herbarium, Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. 

May 17. At the residence of her son-in-law, 
Prince’s-pk., Liverpool, aged 90, Mary, relict 
of William Jennings, esq., Congresbury, 
Somerset. 

May 18. At Gloucester-gate, Regent’s-pk., 
aged 76, R. S. Simonds, esq., Commander R.N. 
He was the last surviving officer of the ‘‘ De- 
fence,” at Trafalgar. 

At Walthamstow, aged 48, Edmund Pelly, 
esq., sixth son of the late Sir John Henry 
Pelly, bart. 

May 19. At Ulverston, aged 36, Mr. John 
Stanyan Bigg, author of “ Night and the Soul,” 
a mystical dramatic poem which originally 
appeared in the “‘Critic,’”’ where it attracted 
considerable attention. It was subsequently 
republished both in England and America. 
“Mr. Bigg was a native of Ulverstone, and 
was born in the year 1829. His father, who 
survives him, is a most respectable citizen of 
his native town, and the family, including 
several brothers, are all distinguished for their 
genius and culture. We are unable to go over 
the incidents of Stanyan’s life previous to the 
year 1853, when he first opened a correspond- 
ence with us, and sent us some portions of his 
poem. He was then the author of an Ulver- 
stone print. After the publication of his poem, 
he went over to Ireland, and spent some years 
editing the ‘ Downshire Protestant,’ the pro- 
prietor of which was the well-known William 
Johnston, esq., of Ballykilbeg House, the author 
of ‘ Nightshade,’ and other able novels. Some 
years ago he returned to Ulverstone, and con- 
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tinued there, employed in editorial and literary 
work, till his premature death. He was mar- 
ried, and has left an amiable widow and three 
children to deplore his loss.”—Dundee Ad- 
vertiser. 

May 20. At Rome, the Marchesa M. Pau- 
lucci (de Calboli), dau. of the late Sir Francis 
Simpkinson, Q.C. 

At Red Castle, Haugh of Urr, near Dal- 
beattie, aged 60, Lieut.-Col. John Hamilton 
Kennedy, formerly of the 47th Regt. Madras 
N.L 

At Bryn-Asaph, Mary, eldest surviving dau. 
of the late Right Rev. John Luxmoore, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of St. Asaph. 

At the Vicarage, Seamer, Marianne, wife of 
the Rev. J. R. Inge, Vicar. 

May 21. In Arlington-st., Piccadilly, aged 
61, Sophia Jane, Countess of Zetland. She 
was dau. of the late Sir Hedworth Williamson, 
and married the Earl of Zetland Sept. 6, 1823. 
She leaves no issue. 

At Trevayler, Penzance, aged 30, Augustine, 
son of Sir Augustine FitzGerald, bart. 

At Ridgeway, Pembrokeshire, aged 84, Capt. 
John Davies, R.N. He entered the navy in 
Sept., 1797, as an able seaman on board the 
“Sulphur,” 12, and served at the bombardments 
of Havre and of Copenhagen; and he was in 
command of a gunboat at the capture of a 
Danish brig and cutter in the harbour of 
Nybourg. He became lieut., Feb. 2, 1809, and 
assisted at the destruction of the French frigate 
** Amazone,” 40, in 1811, at the taking of 
Ponza, and in co-operation with the patriots 
on the coast of Catalonia, particularly at the 
siege of Tarragona and destruction of the Coll- 
de-Balaguer in 1813. He was promoted to 
eommander, Oct. 8, 1816, for his exertions at 
the bombardment of Algiers, where he com- 
manded a division of mortar-boats; and be- 
came retired captain, April 1, 1856. 

At Brighton, Henry Trail Erskine, esq., of 
Norfolk-street, Park-lane, and Lincoln’s Inn, 
eldest son of the late Rt. Hon. Thos. Erskine. 

At Windsor, aged 63, James Dunlap, esq., 
M.D., (Edinb., 1829), author of “‘ Thesis de 
Fracturis Simplicibus, shewing the Process 
which Nature adopts in the Union of simple 
Fractures, with Experiments.” 

In Hertford-st., Mayfair, aged 53, J. Robt. 
Ives, esq., of Bentworth Hall, near Alton, 
Hants. He was of a Norfolk family, was born 
in 1812, educated at Harrow and Trinity Coll., 
Cambridge, a Justice of the Peace for Hants., 
and High Sheriff of that county 1854. In 1836, 
he married Emma, second dau. of Henry, third 
Viscount Maynard, who survives with two sons, 
viz. Gordon Maynard Ives, esq., D.L. of Essex, 
late Capt. Coldstream Guards, born 1837; and 
Cecil R. S. Ives, esq., Royal Horse Guards, 
who married, April 7, 1864, the Hon. Susan 
Anne, eldest dau. of the present Lord Talbot 
de Malahide. Mr. Ives only survived his father- 
in-law two days. 

At Grange, near Edinburgh, aged 81, Alex- 
ander Skene, esq., Capt. and Brevet-Major of 
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the 4th Veteran Battalion, formerly of H.M.’s 
24th Regt. 

At Bath, aged 63, Mary, youngest surviving 
dau. of the late William Beckwith, esq., of 
Trimdon House, Durham. 

At St. Helier’s, Jersey, aged 30, Capt. Lloyd 
Henry Thomas, late 91st Argyllshire High- 
landers. 

At her nephew’s residence, La Pilaiderie, 
Island of Guernsey, aged 82, Sophia, dau. of 
the late Rev. William Hayes, M.A., formerly 
Minor Canon of St. Paul’s, and Vicar of Tilling- 
ham, Essex. 

At Bramshill Park, Hants., (where he was 
lodge-keeper), aged 43, Mr. Francis Wheat- 
ley, V.C., and Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honour, late ist Battalion Rifle Brigade. He 
received the Victoria Cross for throwing a live 
shell over the parapet of the trenches before 
Sebastopol, and was also decorated with the 
medal for the Kaffir war (in which he served 
both campaigns), the Crimean medal with 
clasps, the medal for distinguished conduct 
in the field, the Turkish medal, and that for 
good conduct. 

May 22. In Grosvenor-sq., aged 33, Edward 
Frederick Spiller, esq., eldest surviving son of 
the late Col. Spiller, R.A. 

At Brighton, aged 63, Jane, relict of Rivers 
Francis Grindall, esq., Bengal C.S. 

At Bath, Margaret Amy Bowles, of Park- 
stone, Dorset, dau. of the late Charles Bowles, 
esq., of Barton-hill, Shaftesbury, and niece of 
the late Rev. William Lisle Bowles, Canon of 
Salisbury. 

At Palazzo Negrett, Casal Zurrico, near 
Krendi, Malta, aged 85, Lieut.-Col. George 
Esdaile Elrington, retired full-pay, 5th Royal 
Veteran Battalion. He was a son of a former 
Governor of Plymouth, a General of that 
name; he was also of the family which fur- 
nished more than one bishop to the Irish 
branch of the United Church of England and 
Treland of that name, besides one who filled 
the office of Provost in Trinity College, Dublin. 
He entered the army in 1799, and served in 
the Grenadier Guards until he was placed on 
half-pay as Captain, at the peace of Amiens. 
Having gone to France he was there when 
that peace was broken, and then became one 
of Napoleon’s ‘* Detenus.” After a detention 
of nine years he made his escape to England, 
when he was appointed to the 39th Regt., in 
which he served through the Peninsular War 
under Lord Hill. He became major June 4, 
1813,, and lieut.-col. Nov. 28, 1854. He had 
resided for the last twenty-seven years in 
Malta, and though mixing little in society was 
greatly esteemed wherever known. He was 
carried to his grave by a party of the Ist Batt., 
22nd Regt., attended by many officers of the 
Regt., officers of the Navy, and other friends. 
—Malta Times. 

May 23. At Purbrook-heath House, Hants., 
aged 76, Mary, widow of Major-Gen. Sir John 
Pringle Dalrymple, bart., of Newhailes. 

At her residence, Hermitage Park, Lucan, 
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co. Dublin, Eliza Katherine, dau. and co-heiress 
of the late Sir Robert Kingsmill, bart., of Sid- 
monton Park, Hants., and widow of Sir John 
Kingsmill, of Hermitage Park, Lucan. 

At Biarritz, aged 24, Hugh William Reid, 
esq., Lieut. Rifle Brigade, eldest surviving son 
of William Reid, esq., of the Node, Herts. 

At Kingstown, Ireland, aged 57, Harriette 
Maria, wife of the Rev. Robert Pakenham, 
Rector of Kildrought, and youngest dau. of the 
Right Hon. Denis Browne. 

In Neville-st., Onslow-sq., Brompton, aged 
35, Hannah, wife of Walter George Sheppard, 
M.D., M.R.C.S., and relict of the Rev. Christo- 
pher Hand Bennet, Rector of Ousden, Suffolk. 

At his residence, Melina-pl., St. John’s-wood, 
aged 55, Thomas D’Iffanger, esq. He was an 
active member of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works. 

At his residence, Swansea, aged 46, Thomas 
Williams, esq., M.D. (Lond. 1845), F.R.S., 
second son of the late Rev. Henry Williams, 
Rector of Llanedi, Carmarthenshire. He was 
the author of various professional papers, in- 
cluding a Report on the Sanitary Influence at 
Swansea. 

At Harewood Parsonage, Herefordshire, 
aged 29, Matilda Catherine, wife of the Rev. 
Charles J. Robinson. 

At Towyn, Merionethshire, aged 69, John 
Bowen Phillips, esq. 

’ In Lowndes-st., aged 81, Elizabeth Wilbra- 
ham, last surviving sister of the late George 
Wilbraham, esq., of Delamere House, Cheshire. 

The Rev. W. M. Hetherington, D.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Systematic Theology in the Glas- 
gow Free Church College. The deceased was 
a native of Dumfriesshire, and in early life 
worked as a gardener, both in Scotland and 
England, which oceupation he abandoned in 
order to prepare himself for the clerical pro- 
fession, and this he did so effectually that he 
became exceedingly popular both as a preacher 
and a writer. Soon after being licensed to 
preach the Gospel, he was appointed assistant in 
Hamilton to the late Dr. Meek, whose daughter 
he married. In 1836 he was presented by Lord 
Torphichen to the parish of Torphichen, in 
Linlithgowshire, of which parish he was mi- 
nister at the time of the Disruption. 
when the Assembly came to fill the chair of 
the Free College of Glasgow called into ex- 
istence by the munificence of Dr. Clark, of 
Wester Moffat, Dr. Hetherington was ap- 
pointed, on the motion of Dr. Hanna, one of 
the professors of divinity, which charge he 
ably filled till laid aside by illness. For two 
sessions his lectures were read by clerical 

friends, with the approbation of the College 
Committee, but there being no hope of ulti- 
mate recovery, the Assembly of 1864 made per- 
manent provision for the management of his 
class by the appointment of Dr. Islay Burns as 
his colleague and successor. Among his other 
labours, Dr. Hetherington acted as editor of 
the ‘* Free Church Magazine,” a periodical that 
enjoyed a wide and deserved popularity under 
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his régime, from its commencement till about 
the year 1848 or 1849. He was the author of 
a “‘ History of the Church of Scotland,” a“ His- 
tory of the Westminster Assembly,” besides 
various other works. 

May 2%. At Church Brampton Rectory, 
Northants., aged 73, Janet Rebecca, widow 
of Lieut.-Col. Alexander Ogilvie, H.M.’s 46th 
Regt. 

At Brighton, aged 64, Jessy, relict of Charles 
Henry Clay, esq., formerly Registrar of the 
Supreme Court of Madras. 

In Canonbury-pk. North, aged 17, Walter, 
second surviving son of the Rev. W. B. Mac- 
kenzie, M.A., Incumbent of St. James’, Hollo- 
way. 

May 25. At Plymouth, Lieut.-Gen. Anthony 
Marshall, R.E. He was born August 6, 1791, 
and after the usual training at the Royal 
Military Academy at Woolwich, entered the 
Army at the age of seventeen. He served in 
the Peninsular campaigns under the Duke of 
Wellington from January, 1811, to October, 
1813. He was present at the siege of Badajos 
in June, 1811, as first lieut.; also at the siege 
of Ciudad Rodrigo in January, 1812, where he 
was slightly wounded whilst laying out a part 
of the second parallel ; also at the siege of San 
Sebastian on August 31,1813, where he was 
twice severely wounded by musket shots when 
leading the advance of the column of attack up 
the great breach. For these services he re- 
ceived the Peninsular war medal with three 
clasps. Healso served with the army in France 
as second Capt? R.E., from the investment of 
Paris in June, 1815, until the force was with- 
drawn in October, 1818. He was stationed in 
the Mediterranean from June, 1821, to Decem- 
ber, 1826; in Nova Scotia from June, 1831, to 
August, 1834 ; and commanded the Royal En- 
gineers at the Cape of Good Hope from June, 
1842, to June, 1845, with the rank of lieut.- 
col. His services here were of great value to 
the country. The fatigues of a warm climate 
and an arduous profession, however, brought 
on severe illness, which obliged him to resign 
the command and return to England. He had 
since resided at Plymouth, engaged in works 
of active benevolence and usefulness until his 
death. 

May 25. At Hastings, aged 39, after a long 
illness, Lieut.-Col. the Hon. Gilbert Elliott, 
youngest son of Gilbert, second Earl of Minto. 
He was born February 23, 1826, and entered 
the army in July, 1843, as second lieut. He 
served with the Rifle Brigade in the Kaffir 
war of 1852 and 1853, during which time he 
was aide-de-camp to Gen. Hon. Sir George 
Cathcart, and was present at the battle of 
Berea, He afterwards served with his bat- 
talion in the Eastern campaign of 1854 and 

1855, and was for a time on the Staff as De- 
puty-Assistant Quartermaster-Gen. to the 4th 
Division. He had received the Kaffir war 


medal, and a medal and clasps for Alma and 
the siege of Sebastopol; also the Sardinian 
and Turkish medals, and the decoration of the 
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fifth class of the Order of the Medjidie. He 
obtained his commission as lieut.-col., April 
3, 1862, 

At Weymouth, Capt. John Mansfield, of 
H.M.’s 2nd Royal Regt. of Foot, late of Roslyn- 
villas, Bexley-heath, Kent. 

At Grafton Haldimand, Canada West, Eliza, 
wife of Josias Gillard, esq., and youngest dau. 
of the late Malcolm McNeill, esq., formerly 
Major 17th Lancers. 

At Sheffield, aged 75, Rebecca, relict of 
Francis Brothers, esq., R.N., of Rochdale. 

In Beaufort-gardens, S8.W., aged 33, Louisa 
Mary Ann, wife of Capt. H. Hamilton Beamish, 
R.N. 

May 2%. At his residence, Foregate-st., 
Chester, aged 85, Hugh Colley, esq., of Chur- 
ton Heath and Holme Bank, Cheshire. Mr. 
Colley was the last male representative of that 
branch of the Colley family long resident in 
this vicinity which settled at Churton Heath, 
a small estate, being a township in itself, in 
the parish of Bruera, and Hundred of Brox- 
ton. William Colley, of the Boat House, Ec- 
cleston, in 1604, purehased this property, 
which was part of the extensive estates of the 
Massies of Coddington. His son, the Puritan 
Curate of Bruera, (or Churton Heath,) lived 
there, and at the passing of the Act of Uni- 
formity, is said by Calamy to have conformed, 
owing to the persuasion of the learned Bishop 
Wilkins. The Rev. Hugh Colley, great uncle 
of the deceased, was Fellow of Brasenose Col- 
lege, Oxford, and Rector of Stepney, in the 
gift of that College. Another relation was 
Rector of Pulford, adjoining Churton Heath. 
A great aunt of the deceased, Elizabeth Colley, 
married Dr. John Tylston, an eminent phy- 
sician of Chester, and a grandson of the Rev. 
Philip Henry, the celebrated Puritan divine. 
From this union descend the families of Pares 
of Leicester, Vaughan of Derby and Doncaster, 
Phillips of the Park, Manchester, Greg of Man- 
chester, Lightbody, and Bickersteth of Liver- 
pool. Dr. Tylston was one of the first phy- 
sicians of the Chester Infirmary, and, with his 
father, another Dr. Tylston, long a leading 
physician of Chester in the early part of the 
last century. Mr. Colley was a liberal sup- 
porter of the various religious and charitable 
societies in the city of Chester; and by his 
will leaves £100 each to the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, Church Missionary and London 
Missionary Societies, and £50 each to the Re- 
ligious Tract Society, and Chester Blue Coat 
Hospital. 

At Montrose House, Petersham, Sophia 
Agnes, wife of Wm. Burchell, esq., of Broad 
Sanctuary, Westminster, eldest dau. of the late 
Geo. Kilgour, esq., of Baleairn, Aberdeenshire, 

At his residence, North-st., Wolverhampton, 
aged 75, Joseph Walker, esq., J.P. 

At Margate, aged 55, Thos, Charlton, esq., of 
West Bank, Wrotham, Kent. 

At Calverleigh-court, near Tiverton, aged 
55, Susanna Catherine, wife of the Rev. W. 
Heberden, Vicar of Broadhembury, Devon, 
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and sister of the late James Wentworth Buller, 
esq., of Downes, near Crediton. 

May 27. Aged 83, Charles Waterton, esq., of 
Walton Hall, near Wakefield. See Onrrvary. 

At his residence, Wellington House, Tenby, 
aged 70, Hen. Perin Steele, esq., Comm. R.N., 
Deputy-Lieut. and Magistrate of the county of 
Dorset. 

May 2%. In Stratton-st., aged 40, the Hon. 
Thos. Edw. Stonor, eldest son of Lord Camoys. 

At Dorchester, aged 42, Emily Louisa, eldest 
dau. of the late Vice-Adm. Sir Henry Lorraine 
Baker, bart. ‘ 

In Delamere-terr., Harrow-rd., aged 85, 
Maria, widow of Lieut.-Col. John Bradish, 
late of Grosvenpr-pl., Bath. 

At Folkestone, Ann, wife of Capt. Henry 
Scott, R.N., of Blackheath. 

At Annaghmore House, Innoshannon, aged 
33, Capt. Arthur John Schreiber, late of H.M.’s 
$lst Regt., and fourth son of the late Lieut.- 
Col. James Alfred Schreiber, of the Hill House, 
Melton, Suffolk. 

At Salisbury, aged 69, Sarah Ann, relict of 
John Chatterton Phillips, esq., R.N. 

At Shepton Mallet, Caroline Harriet, dau. of 
the late Rev. E. H. Cosens, and youngest sister 
of the Rev. E. H. F. Cosens. 

At Dublin, from the effects of an accident at 
a steeple-chase, aged 29, Wm. Hen. Lawrence, 
esq., Lieut. 9th Lancers. 

At Wake’s Colne Rectory, aged 27, Frances 
Victoria, dau. of the late Rev. L. C. Clarke, 
Incumbent of Wolviston, Durham. 

In the East India-road, London, Eliza, wife 
of the Rev. W. H. Edmonds, and youngest 
dau. of the late George Downing, esq., of 
Chelsea. 

At Over Dinsdale Hall, North Riding, York- 
shire, aged 66, John Leonard, third son of 
the late Anthony Hammond, esq., of Hutton 
Bonville. 

At Barnburgh Rectory, near Doncaster, aged 
20, Caroline Frances, second dau. of the Rev. 
James F. Dimock. 

At Bamburgh, Northumberland, aged 79, 
Mr. William Darling, the father of Grace Dar- 
ling, aud for a lengthened series of years 
lighthouse-keeper of the Longstone, one of 
the outermost group of the Farne Islands, 
where he had witnessed many shipwrecks, and 
often succeeded in rescuing the crews of vessels 
from a watery grave. He was born at Belford, 
Feb. 7, 1786, and married the daughter of re- 
spectable parents in the village of Bamburgh, 
by the name of Horseley, by whom he had 
a numerous family, his eldest son having suc- 
ceeded him at the Longstone; another son, 
Brooks Darling, being lighthouse-keeper at the 
Coquet. Mr. Darling, on leaving the Long- 
stone, took up his abode at Bamburgh, and 
became tenant of the Wynding House, his 
daughter, Thomasin, and a niece keeping his 
house, which was occupied during the summer 
months by lodgers coming for sea-bathing. He 
had a beautiful collection of shells, which he 
had a pleasure in exhibiting, and pointing out 
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their many beauties. It was only a short time 
ago that a new life-boat, bearing the name of 
“Grace Darling,’ was presented to Holy 
Island. In Chambers’ ‘‘ Book of Days” may 
be found a brief narrative of the circumstances 
connected with the wreck of the “‘ Forfarshire”’ 
(Sept. 6, 1838), which first brought the Dar- 
lings prominently before the public; and also 
Walcott’s “ East Coast of England,” p. 357; 
Murray’s “‘ Handbook for Durham and North- 
umberland,” pp. 216-18, and 224. On May 30 
the body of William Darling was buried in 
Bamburgh churchyard, in the presence of a 
large number of the neighbouring farmers and 
inhabitants of Bamburgh. His grave adjoins 
that of his daughter at the north-east portion 
of the churchyard, where a handsome monu- 
ment was erected by public subscription to her 
memory, and which is visible from the sea at 
a great distance. Mr, Darling left a will,—the 
Rev. Charles Thorp, of Ellingham, and William 
Dickson, jun., esq., of Alnwick, being his ex- 
ecutors. A gentleman of great literary ability 
has given the following description of Mr. 
Darling :—‘‘ Should you ever go to Bamburgh, 
my friend, stay in the village over Sunday, and 
go tochurch there. I don’t intend to praise the 
singing, or the stained-glass windows, though 
both are certainly worthy of praise, but I will 
tell you one thing. As you sit waiting for the 
service to begin, you willsee an old man, still 
hale and strong, but with a wrinkled brow, 
and hair of a silvery white, enter the church. 
He is clad in the old blue coat with brass 
buttons, which was fashionable forty years 
ago, and his nether limbs are draped in trowsers 
of white nankeen. The old man is worth a 
close inspection for his own sake, for it is not 
often that you will see a face so singularly 
calm and beautiful ; but that is not the reason 
for which I call your attention to him. Yon 
old man bears a name which still has power 
to send a thrill through breasts not easily im- 
pressed, and which once was famous in the 
farthest corners of the earth.” — Alnwick 
Journal. 

May 29. At Beverley House, Toronto, 
Canada, Emma, widow of Sir John Beverley 
Robinson, bart., formerly Chief Justice of 
Upper Canada. 

At Apperley Court, Tewkesbury, aged 87, 
Henry Eustatius, youngest son of the former 
Sir G. Strickland, bart., brother of the late Sir 
William, and uncle of the present baronet. 

At Chatham, aged 30, Lieut. St. Vincent 
David Lake, R.N., second son of the late Sir 
James Samuel Lake, bart. . 

At North-end, Fulham, aged 20, Eleanor 
Stanser Miller, only child of Capt. John C. 
Giles, R.N., and granddau. of the late Right 
Rev. Robert Stanser, D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Nova Scotia. 

In Upper Harley-st., Georgiana, second dau. 
of the late Rev. George Young, Curate of 
Spanish Town, Jamaica. 

May 30. In Cumberland-st., Portman-sq., 
aged 57, the Lady Congleton. 
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At Bath, aged 76, Gen. Sir James Shaw Ken- 
nedy, K.C.B., of Kirkmichael, Ayrshire, N.B., 
and Circus, Bath, Col. of the 47th Regt. See 
OBITUARY. 

At Kelvedon, Essex, aged 62, Major-Gen. 
Augustus S. Hawkins, Indian Army. 

At Boston House, Brentford, aged 55, Col. 
John Christie Clitherow, late Coldstream 
Guards. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, aged 75, Col. James 
Morison, late Madras Cavalry. 

At Oxford, Mary Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. 
E. H. Hansell, B.D., and dau. of the late Rev. 
David Williams, D.C.L., Warden of New Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

May 31. At St.Servan, France, aged 88, 
David Deas Inglis, esq., formerly of the Bom- 
bay C.S. 

At Monasterevan, co. Kildare, aged 36, Daniel 
O’Connell, youngest son of the late James 
Wheble, esq., of Bulmershe Court, Reading, 
Berks. 

At Torquay, aged 84, Frances Maria, relict 
of the Rev. William Mould, East Retford, 
Notts. 

Lately. At Wilna, a man named Szymel, 
who for the last thirty years had wandered 
about the streets of Wilna asking alms. In 
the course of this period he is said to have 
collected no less than 90,000 roubles, not a 
kopeck of which he spent on himself. He made 
it his business to find out all the needy persons 
in the town, and to give them assistance in 
procuring work for themselves and an educa- 
tion for their children ; and his judgment and 
experience were such that he was scarcely ever 
deceived by a pretended case of distress. His 
funeral, which took place at Wilna, was fol- 
lowed by an immense crowd. 

June 1. At Tunbridge Wells, aged 79, the 
Right Hon. Sir Charles Edward Grey, G.C.H. 
He was the son of Ralph William Grey, esq., 
of Backworth, Northumberland (descended 
from the Greys of Horton Castle), by the dau. 
of Charles Brandling, esq., of Gosforth House, 
in the same county, and was born in 1785. 
He was educated at University College, Ox- 
ford, where he graduated in 1806, In 1811 he 
was called to the bar by the Society of Lin- 
coln’s Inn. In 1820 he was knighted on being 
appointed a judge of the Supreme Court of 
Madras, and in the next year he married a 
daughter of Sir Samuel Clarke Jervoise, bart. 
(she died in 1850). In 1825 he was transferred 
to the Chief Justiceship of the Supreme Court 
of Bengal. In 1835 he was appointed com- 
missioner for the affairs of Lower Canada, and 
on his return was made a Privy Councillor, 
and received the Hanoverian Order. He was 
governor of Barbadoes, St. Vincent, Trinidad, 
and Lucia from 1841 to 1846, when he was ap- 
pointed governor of Jamaica. Fora period 
of about four years he represented the borough 
of Tynemouth in the House of Commons. 

At Clifton, Louisa Elizabeth, dau. of the 
late Sir J. Godfrey Thomas, bart., of Bodiam, 
Sussex. 














At the Priory, Woodchester, Stroud, aged 55, 
Henry Daniel, youngest son of the late Sir 
Montague Cholmeley, bart., of Easton Hall, 
Lincolnshire. 

At Richmond, Sarah Elizabeth, widow of 
the Rev. Armyntage Gaussen, Rector of Mees- 
denbury, Herts. 

At Chipping Norton, aged 57, James, young- 
est son of the late Richard Franklyn, esq., of 
the Royal Mint. 

At Somerset House, of paralysis, after three 
days’ illness, aged 65, William Edwards Owen, 
esq.,Chief Clerk of Records, Registrar-General’s 
Office, Somerset House. 

At Hereford, John Simons, esq., of the 
Charity Commission, York-st., St. James’s, 
and Sillwood-place, Brighton. 

At his residence, Crowndale-road, W. F. J. 
Walton, esq. He was for twenty-three years 
a clerk in the office of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners. 

June 3. At Kensington Palace, aged 40, 
John Croker Pennell, esq., of the Foreign 
Office. 

At Burntisland, Lieut.-Col. Macdougall, 
Buckingham-terr., Edinburgh. 

At Folkestone, aged 69, Caroline, widow of 
the Rev. John George Ash, late Incumbent 
of Lodsworth, Sussex. 

June 4. At Asbling, Sussex, aged 84, Anne, 
widow of Adm. Stair Douglas. 

At Ryde, Isle of Wight, after many years 
of suffering, Major James Turner, R.A. 

At her residence, Eastgate, Lincoln, Anne, 
relict of John Fytche, esq., of Thorpe Hall, 
Elkington, and mother of the High Sheriff of 
the county. 

At Brighton, aged 70, Mary Catherine, widow 
of the Rev. Howard James Townsend, of Oak- 
field, Leamington, and Rector of Ilmington, 
co. Warwick. 

At her residence, Walton-place, Knights- 
bridge, while asleep, of disease of the heart, 
aged 68, Susanna, widow of the Rev. Joseph 
Beaumont, M.D., and second dau. of the late 
John Morton, esq., Surgeon R.A. 

At South-parade, York, Catherine, relict of 
the Rev. Henry Brown, and third dau. of the 
late Samuel Key, Esq., of Fulford Hall, near 
York. 

At Bath, Barbara Elizabeth, dau. of the late 
Rev. Charles Thomas Gladwin, Incumbent of 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, Liverpool. 

At his residence, Swindon, aged 81, Capt. 
Shurman, late of the Royal Gloucestershire 
Hussars. 

At Edinburgh, Harriet Auldjo, wife of Dr. 
Woodford, H.M.’s Inspector of Schools. 

In Onslow-square, Georgina Maud Mary, 
youngest child of Col. and Mrs, Beauchamp 
Walker. 

June 5, Suddenly, at Lancrigg, Grasmere, 
aged 77, Sir John Richardson, C.B., R.N., 
F.R.S. See Ourrvary. : 

At Torpoint, Cornwall, aged 85, Capt. Wm. 
Speck, R.N. He was sent to sea when a boy, 
and in the year 1800 had gained the rating of 
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able seaman. Soon after he was called on to 
the quarter-deck as master’s mate. He was 
mate of the “‘ Royal George,”’ 100, at the pas- 
sage of the Dardanelles in 1807, and was ad- 
vanced to lieutenant Feb. 28, 1809, in which 
capacity he served in the ‘‘ Belleisle,” 74, at 
the taking of Martinique in 1809, and in the 
Walcheren expedition, where he was landed in 
command of the seamen of the ship in the 
attack upon Flushing. He was senior of the 
**Scylla,” 11, when she took by boarding, 
under the batteries of the Ile de Bas, a French 
brig-of-war of twelve guns, and in 1813 was in 
action with the French frigate ‘ Weser,’’ 40 
guns. From Nov. 9, 1831, until promoted to 
the rank of commander, Jan. 11, 1843, Mr. 
Speck had charge of a station in the Coast- 
guard. He had previously commanded for 
three years the “Shamrock,” revenue vessel. 
He had long been on the reserved list, and was 
in the receipt of the commander’s out-pension 
of Greenwich Hospital. 

At her residence, New House, near Newn- 
ham, Gloucestershire, Susanna Sarah, relict of 
John Wade Wait, esq., J.P. 

At the residence of her cousin, John A. 
Tinne, eaq., Briarley, Aigburgh, Liverpool, 
aged 34, Anna, widow of John Brigham, esq., 
Assistant-Surgeon Madras Army, and dau. of 
the late Lt.-Col. Hugh Hay Rose. 

At Diss, Norfolk, Anna Maria, wife of Thos. 
Edward Wallace, esq., and second dau. of the 
late Rev. William Manning, Rector of Diss 


‘and Weeting. 


At Pateley Bridge, aged 31, Mary Stuart, 
wife of the Rev. Samuel Gray, and eldest dau. 
of W. Hutchins Callicott, esq. 

June6. At Pollok, Renfrewshire, Sir John 
Maxwell, bart., of Pollok. See Osrrvary. 

At Edinburgh, aged 80, David Maclagan, 
M.D., F.R.S.E., late Physician to the; Forces, 
Surgeon in Ordinary to the Queen in Scotland. 

At the residence of her grandmother, Daw- 
son-place, Bayswater, aged 27, Emily Eliza- 
beth, wife of Capt. Penton Thompson, R.A., 
and dau. of Col. G. P. Whish, H.M.’s Bengal 
Army. 

At his residence, Stamford-hill, aged 54, 
Thomas Roberts, esq., of the firm of Messrs. 
Longman, Green, Longman, Roberts, and 
Green. 

June7. Aged 84, George Frederick Furni- 
vall, esq., formerly of St. Bartholomew’s Hos- 
pital, and Assistant-Surgeon of H.M.’s 14th 
Regt. of Foot, nearly sixty years surgeon at 
Egham, Surrey. 

At St. Mary Church, Torquay, aged 20, John 
Armstrong, eldest son of the late Bishop of 
Grahamstown. 

At her residence, Southport, Lancashire, 
aged 73, Ellen, widow of Thomas Sutton, esq., 
of Shrewsbury, and only dau. of the late Bryan 
Smith, esq., of Lydiate. 

June 8. At Rock Hills, Sydenham, Sir Joseph 
Paxton, M.P. See Oxnrrvary. 

At Malta, aged 45, Thomas Patrick Matthew, 
esq., Staff Surgeon-Major. 
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At Woolwich, aged 88, John Goldsmith, 
esq., R.N. 

At Cobham, Surrey, aged 34, Wm. Lightly, 
esq., of Furnival’s Inn, eldest son of William 
Lightly, esq., of Cornwall-gardens, Kensing- 
ton, and Fenchurch-st. 

At Bath, aged 30, Georgiana Agnes Jocelyn, 
wife of Lieut.-Col. G. Newbolt. 

June 9. At Worlington Rectory, Suffolk, 
aged 20, Emma, dau. of the Rev. William 
Singleton. 

At Plymouth, aged 32, Gilbert Lennox King, 
esq., Surgeon R.N. 

At Ilkley, aged 68, Hamer Stansfeld, esq., of 
Highfield, Windermere, formerly of Leeds, 
where he was once known as a man of great 
influence with the Liberal party. 

Killed on the South-Eastern Railway at 
Staplehurst, with seven other persons, Char- 
lotta Chauntrell, wife of F. Dundas Faithfull, 
esq., of Bombay; Annie, wife of Frederick 
Bodenham, esq., solicitor, Moorfields, Here- 
ford; Caroline, third dau. of the late Thomas 
Holt White, esq., of Chase Lodge, Enfield, 
Middlesex. 

Junel0. At Auchintoul House, the Hon. 
Louisa Duff, widow of Garden Duff, esq., of 
Hatton. She was the eldest dau. of the sixth 
Lord Duffus, and married, September 17, 1805, 
Garden Duff, esq., of Hatton, who died March 
15, 1858, and by whom she had a family of 
five sons and three daughters. 

At Edinburgh, Major Arthur Mair, formerly 
of the 62nd Regt. After retiring from the 
Army, he settled in Edinburgh, and for a 
number of years (until his decease) represented 
St. Stephen’s ward in the Town Council. He 
was long a Director of the late Scottish Naval 
and Military Academy, and was also connected 
with various educational institutions in the 
city. Major Mair married a dau. of the late 
Mrs. Henry Siddons, the actress, and leaves 
a family. 

At Brixton, Louisa, wife of the Rev. W. 
Brownrigg Smith, M.A., Head Master of the 
City of London Freemen’s Orphan School, and 
dau. of the Rev. James Irvine, Vicar of Leigh, 
Lancashire. 

June ll. Aged 65, Caroline, wife of William 
John Lysley, esq., M.P., of Princes-gardens, 
Hyde-pk. 

At Ilminster, Somerset, aged 62, Vincent 
Trevannion Langworthy, esq. 

At La Maisonnette, Nairn, N.B., aged 75, 
Henry Emlyn, esq., J.P., late of Windsor. 

At the Mythe, Tewkesbury, aged 71, Eliza- 
beth, wife of Charles Porter, esq. 

At Southwell, Elizabeth, wife of Chappell 
Fowler, esq., and youngest dau. of the late 
Rev. J. W. R. Boyer, Rector of Swepstone- 
cum-Snarestone, Leicestershire. 

At Southborough, Tunbridge Wells, Eleanor, 
wife of the Rev. Thos. Archer Houblon, Rector 
of Peasemore, Berks. 

June 12, At Constance, Lady Temple, relict 
of Sir Grenville Leofric Temple, bart. 

At Braganza, Torquay, aged 91, the Hon. 
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Elizabeth, Lady Dashwood, relict of Vice-Adm. 
Sir Charles Dashwood, K.C.B., and K.G.T.S. 
of Portugal, and second dau. of John, twenty- 
sixth Lord Kingsale. 

At Dawlish, Devon, aged 87, General John 
Truscott, H.M.’s Bengal Army. 

At Monaghan, suddenly, Maurice Peppard 
Warren Lewis, esq., LL.D., and J.P., eldest 
son of Lieut.-Col. Arthur Gambell Lewis, D.L. 
and J.P., co. Monaghan. 

At Higher-terr., Torquay, Caroline, wife of 
John Jas. Barrow, esq., of Cliff Park, Paignton. 

June 13. At his residence, Harley-st., Ca- 
vendish-sq., aged 81, Henry Herbert Southey, 
esq., M.D., &c. The deeeased gentleman, who 
was the brother of the poet, graduated M.D. 
at Edinburgh in 1806, became a Fellow of the 
Royal College of Physicians in 1812, was an 
honorary D.C.L. of Oxford, and Fellow of the 
Royal Society. His chief reputation was in 
connection with lunacy, and he was for many 
years examiner of lunatics under the Court of 
Chancery. He was physician in ordinary to 
George IV., and physician to the London Hos- 
pital, and for a great many years he has been 
Gresham Professor of Medicine. He was author 
of a variety of medical works, the chief one 
being ‘‘ On Pulmonary Consumption.” 

At Glanarberth, Cardiganshire, aged 60, Mrs. 
Jones, widow of the Rev. John Jones, of Peny- 
lan, in the same county. 

June 14, At the family mansion in Arlington- 
st., suddenly, after an illness of a few hours, 
aged 43, Viscount Cranborne. His Lordship, 
J. E. W. Evelyn Cecil, who was born Oct. 29, 
1821, was the eldest son of the Marquis of Salis- 
bury, by his first marriage, with Frances Mary, 
only dau. and heir of Bamber Gascoyne, esq. 
He was blind from his birth, and this affliction 
prevented his taking that prominent position 
for which his birth, abilities, and character 
eminently qualified him. Nevertheless, he 
took an active interest in all the great ques- 
tions of the day, and although abstaining pub- 
licly from the field of politics, exercised no in- 
considerable influence in the social circles in 
which he mixed. It would be difficult indeed 
to recall an instance of an individual so terri- 
bly suffering as his Lordship, who at the same 
time so thoroughly overcame by his mental 
resources that greatest of mortal afflictions— 
blindness. A great traveller, a good linguist, 
an earnest student, an able writer, and a sound 
thinker, there were few topics on which he 
could not speak with knowledge, and few in 
the discussion of which his opinions were not 
well worth careful consideration. But to his 
mental qualities, carefully cultivated, he added 
a charm of amiability, a kindly and genial man- 
ner, a friendly and even affectionate interest in 
those around him, and a warm-hearted cor- 
diality towards all who came into contact with 
him, that will make his loss severely felt. And 
outside the narrow circle of sorrowing relations 
and regretful friends and acquaintances there 
are many who knew him but by name and by 
his acts of charity, who will mourn for years 
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to come the departure of this true and large- 
hearted philanthropist. His Lordship’s title 
and position as heir-apparent to the marquis- 
ate devolves upon Lord Robert Arthur Talbot 
Cecil, M.P. for Stamford.—Morning Herald. 

At Writtle, Essex, aged 47, Frances, wife of 
J. A. Hardcastle, esq., M.P. 

At her house, Connaught-sq., aged 79, Miss 
Jane Sarah, youngest dau. of the Rev. John 
Skynner, formerly Rector of Easton, near 
Stamford. 

June 15. In Eaton-sq., aged 37, Lord King- 
sale. J, Constantine De Courcy, Lord Kingsale, 
Baron Courcy of Courcy, and Baron of Ring- 
rone, premier baron in the peerage of Ireland, 
was the eldest son of John Singleton, twenty- 
eighth lord, by Sarah, second dau. of Joseph 
Chadder, esq., of Postlemouth, Devon. He 
was born Nov. 5, 1827, and married March 1, 
1855, Adelaide, only dau. of Joshua Proctor- 
Brown Westhead, esq., of Lea Castle, Worces- 
tershire, by whom he has a daughter, the’'Hon. 
Adelaide Constance Robesia, born Dec. 18, 
1855. The late lord succeeded to the honours 
of the family, on the death of his father, Jan. 
7, 1847. In default of male issue, the title is 
inherited by his only brother, the Hon. Michael 
Conrad, who was born Dec. 21, 1828. The 
first peer, Sir John de Courcy, who was dis- 
tinguished in the wars of England, Gascony, 
and Ireland (temp. Henry II1.), having been 
champion of England ina dispute with France, 
King John granted him and his descendants 
the privilege of remaining covered in the pre- 
sence of the Sovereign. Henry VIII. granted 
a similar privilege to an ancestor of the present 
Lord Forester, of wearing his hat in the 
Royal presence. 

At Barnes, Surrey, Janet, widow of Major- 
Gen. Charles Ovans, of the Bombay Army. 

Aged 66, Robert Marsh, esq., of the Little 
Cloisters, Westminster Abbey. 

At Dartmouth, aged 14, Reginald Scott Nor- 
ton, Naval Cadet on board H. M.S. “ Britannia,” 
fourth surviving son of Dr. Norton, West- 
bourne-grove, Bayswater. 

At Charmouth Rectory, Dorset, aged 19, 
Mary, eldest dau. of the Rev, Edward R. 
Breton. 

June 16. In Clapham-road, aged 69, Capt. 
Gowlland. He was for upwards of forty-five 
years Commander of H.M.’s Revenue cutter 
* Vigilant.” 

In Cumberland-terr., Regent’s-pk., aged 75, 
Mrs, Fanshawe, widow of Lieut.-Gen. Fan- 
shawe, R.E. 

Junel7. At Elm Lodge, Hampton, aged 74, 
Lord Chas. Fitzroy. His Lordship, who was 
the second son of the fourth Duke of Grafton, 
was born Feb. 28, 1791, and married, in 1825, 
Anne, eldest dau. of George Augustus Henry, 
first Earl of Burlington, by whom he leaves 
issue one son and two daughters. Lord Chas, 
Fitzroy was at the battle of Corunna, and 
served in the Walcheren expedition with the 
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Guards. In 1811 he joined Lord Hill’s staff, 
and was present at the siege and capture of 
Badajoz, battles of Vittoria, Pyrenees, Nivelle, 
Nive, Orthes, Toulouse, and Waterloo, and 
had received the war medal with eight clasps. 
He also served two years with the Army of 
Occupation in France. He retired from the 
service in 1819. His Lordship sat in Parlia- 
ment as Member for Thetford from 1818 till 
the passing of the Reform Bill, and at the 
general election which ensued he was elected 
for Bury in the Liberal interest, and placed at 
the head of the poll. He was Vice-Chamber- 
lain to the Household from 1835 to 1839, and 
was also appointed a Privy Councillor. He 
represented Bury as a Liberal in four succes- 
sive Parliaments, until 1847, when he resigned 
his seat. 

At St. Alban’s, aged 88, Wm. Cotton, esq. 

June 18. At Edinburgh, Elizabeth, wife of 
Major-Gen. John Campbell. 

At Hamilton, Lanarkshire, aged 82, Mrs. 
Livingstone, mother of Dr. Livingstone, the 
African traveller. 

At her house, Upper Walmer, Sarah, relict 
of Hen. Edw? Wingrove, esq., Comm. R.N. 

At Viewfield, Mauchline, aged 73, Miss Jane 
Lilias Wodrow, the last descendant bearing the 
name of the Rev. Robt. Wodrow, Minister of 
Eastwood, Historian of the Church of Scotland. 

June 19, At Weston, Thames Ditton, Har- 
riot Emma, wife of the Rev. Edw. Lane Sayer, 
of the above place. 

June 20. At High Elms, Kent, aged 62, Sir 
John Wm. Lubbock, bart. He was born March 
26, 1803, was educated at Westminster School, 
and afterwards went to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, at which University he graduated B.A. 
in 1825, and M.A. in 1833. He married, June 
29, 1833, Harriet, dau. of Lieut.-Col. George 
Hotham, of York. On the death of his father, 
in 1840, he succeeded to the baronetey. Sir 
John Lubbock was the principal in the emi- 
nent banking firm of that name. He was a 
distinguished scholar, and had been for years 
a Fellow of the Royal Society, on the com- 
mittee, and a Vice-President of that learned 
body. He is succeeded in the baronetcy by 
his eldest son, John, who was born in 1834, and 
married in 1856 a dau. of the Rev. Peter Hor- 
dern, of Chorlton-cum-Hardy, Lancashire. 

In Bryanston-sq., aged 70, Andrew Robert 
Drummond, esq., of Cadland, Hants., the prin- 
cipal partner in the well-known banking firm of 
Drummond and Co. He was the son of Mr. 
Aridrew Berkeley (eldest son of the Hon. Robt. 
Drummond, sixth son of the fourth Viscount 
Strathallan), by Lady Mary Perceval, dau. of 
the second Earl of Egmont; was born July 28, 
1794, and married, March 7, 1822, Lady Eliza- 
beth Frederica, second dau. of John Henry, 
fifth Duke of Rutland, who survives him. He 
leaves issue several sons, and his two daughters 
are married to Mr. A. B. Cochrane, M.P., and 
the Earl of Scarborough. 
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TABLE OF MORTALITY AND BIRTHS IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 
DEATHS REGISTERED. 





Deaths in Districts, &., in the Week 
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26-36. South Districts .| 45542 | 773175 || 318 | 344) 334) 341 | 380 
























































Deaths Registered. Births Registered. 
- 7 : : = ~ 

woes nang 8 $41 #3 | 92/92 (231 g | 2] 2 | 3 
Saturday, |,& iS) ° 
* Pes\RE/SE(SEI2H § | a] sie 

May 20 .| 551] 193] 204] 175 | 36 | 1168 | 1083 { 1109 | 2192 
May 27 .| 584] 169] 222] 225 | 47 | 1249 950 | 926 | 1876 
June 8 .| 582| 178/ 210} 181 | 34/1187 | 969] 891 | 1860 
June 10 .| 604; 228{ 210; 212 | 40/ 1289 | 1008 | 948 | 1956 
June 17 .| 602{/ 157] 219} 184) 32 | 1204 | 1028) 985 | 2013 











QUANTITIES and AVERAGE PRICES of BRITISH CORN, &., 
Sold in Mark-lane during the week ending Soeter, June 20, from the Returns to the Inspector by 
a 


the Corn Factors. 
Qrs. s. d. Qrs. s. d. Qrs. 8. d. 
Wheat ... 3,337 ... 43 0] Oats ... 163 ... 26 5] Beans —.. 0 0 
Barley ... — .. 0 O| Rye .. — 0 O| Peas .. —.. 0 0 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Junz 22. 
Hay, 4/. 4s. to 57. 10s. — Straw, 17. 8s. to 12. 12s. — Clover, 5/. 10s. to 62. 10s. 


NEW METROPOLITAN CATTLE-MARKET. 
To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


| iene Ohh ese 4s. 8d.to 5s. 2d. Head of Cattle at Market, May 18. 

cee ssccczeahanes Rie. GE a a I os ava cies donccd ccd ccecdencs 1,655 
Wa iccckiva<Diascsnaaad 4s. 8d.to5s. 4d. | Sheep and Lambs..............000. 12,650 
De Baars nacecsecanetien fp. Od. to Bp. TOR. | CORvOs .......ccccscccdcccciccscncsioces 728 
BEND feidiecicxesce seein Oe. WEAR TR GR os a hsecdeinbeiccsesbctncensbessd 145 


NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL.—(By the Carcase.) 


Beef ...... 4s. Od.to4s. 6d.to4s. 8d. | Pork ...... 8s. 8d.to4s. 4d.to5s. Od. 
Mutton ...4s. 8d. to5s. 2d.to5s. 4d. | Lamb...... 6s. Od. to6s. 8d. 
Sinaae 4s. Od. to4s. 4d.to4s. 8d. 


COAL-MARKET, June 23. 
Best Wall’s-end, per ton, 17s. 9d. Other sorts, 15s. 9d. to 16s, 9d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy H. GOULD, late W. CARY, 181, Stzawp. 
From May 24 to June 23, inclusive. 



















































































































































































Thermometer. |Barom. Thermometer.) Barom. 
sid oy Ad . if BO 4 
Sa SH[88] a [82 
Bs Weather. | >=/2 E| 8 |< Weather. 
= Sales Az ca A 
May June} ° | ° | ° fin. pts. 
24 cloudy, fair 9 | 65 | 76 | 62 |30. 34)fair 
25 fair 10 | 57 | 72 | 55 (80. 15)/Mo. cloudy 
26 do. 11 | 60 | 62 | 50 |80. 24/icloudy 
27 cloudy, fair 12 | 52 | 62 | 55 |80. 38)ifair, cloudy 
28 rain, do. 13 | 58 | 72 | 59 |30. 38)\do. do. 
29 eldy. do. eldy.|| 14 | 63 | 72 | 59 |30. 38//do. do. 
30 do. 15 | 58 | 70 | 57 |30. 35/icloudy 
31 do. 16 | 59 | 68 | 58 |80. 37)/fair, cloudy 
J.1 eldy. hvy. rain|| 17 | 57 | 68 | 55 |30. 33//do. 
a do. const. do. || 18 | 55 | 59 | 55 /30. 33}\\cloudy 
3 rain, cldy. fair!) 19 | 53 | 60 | 55 |30. 31)\do. fair 
4 cloudy 20 | 58 | 73 | 61 |30. 31)|/fair 
5 fair 21 | 66 | 80 | 62 |30. 29)\foggy, fair 
6 do. cloudy 22 | 58 | 74 | 61 |80. 29)/fair 
7 do. do. 23 | 65 | 81 | 68 |30. 13)/do. 
8 do. 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 
May| Sper | Sper | New | Bank | Ex.Bills. | India | J4i@ | tain 
June.| Conesis. | Rokntsa.| O28, | Stock. | $1,000, | Stock. | Z2%o9; |S percent 
M24| 90 %| 884 %| 88} | | 242 218 |———\1064 4 
25 | 90§ § | 88§ § | 88§ § |\———| 5pm. 16.17pm.|1064 4 
26 | 90 14 | 882 9 | 88% 94 | 242 2 pm. 20 pm. |106} 
27; 91 4/89 $|89 4 | 2404 
29;91 4/89 %|89 4 | 240% 2 pm. 1064 §% 
30/91 #¢/89 4/89 §|2408 3| 1pm. 16.20pm.|1064 4 
31; 91 # | 893 4 893 # 1. 4 pm. 106 & 
J.1 | 91k 4 | 898 #/| 894 # | 2423 par 3 pm. 106§ # 
2 | 89§ 90 | 894 # | 89} # 4 pm. 103% 4} 
3/89§ §|89 4) 89 4|241} 3| 3pm. 1033 44 
5 | 89% 90 | 89§ 4 | 89} # |———| par 4pm. 103} 44 
6 | 89% 90 | 894 4 | 894 4 | 241 103% 44 
7 | 89390}; 894 #& | 894 % | 2424 4 | par 3 pm. 103% 44 
8|90 #¢/| 89s § | 89} % |————| par 3 pm. |————_| 18 pm. [104 
9 | 90 #/| 894 #/| 894 # 3pm. |————/ 21 pm. /103% 44 
10 | 90 4| 894 § | 893 4|———| Spm. 103} 44 
11 | 90§ 4/| 894 § | 894 § 4 pm. 104 4 
13 | 90 4 | 893 § | 894 § 1 pm. 104 4 
14; 90 43)| 89% | 89% 4 1, 4 pm. 21pm. (104 4 
| 15|90 #/| 89% &/| 89% & 4pm. |————17.21pm.'/104$ # 
16 | 90 4/894 $| 89} 3/244 3| 25pm. 1044 
; 17 | 904 4/| 89 § | 893 § ——| 3.5 pm. 1044 # 
19 | 90 # | 894 89% § | 245 104 # 
20 | 90 4/ 894 4 | 894 4 | 2464 7 | 3.5 pm. 1043 # 
21 | 90 # | 89% § | 89$ § | 2464 50) 5 pm. 104 ¢% 
22/90 4/89) ¢| 89} 9/248 50| 2pm. 18 pm. |104$ @ 
23 | 89390! 89 34189 41249 104 # 


ALFRED WHITMORE, 
Stock and Share Broker, 
| 19, Change Alley, London, E.C. 
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